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ABSTRACT 


This dissertation seeks to engage the question of faith development among emerging adults from 
a descriptive practical theological perspective. This involves an engagement with the question of 
how human and faith development interact and culminates in a robust theological account of 
both the “ordinary” of human development and the “extraordinary” of Christian transformation. 
These questions are engaged with the Canadian Mennonite Brethren context in view. 

The starting point is the much-discussed “delayed adulthood” thesis and the adverse effect many 
believe it is having on faith retention in many Western contexts. This thesis is best- 
conceptualized by Arnett’s theory of emerging adulthood which I offer as a useful articulation of 
the coming-of-age experience in many Western contexts. I then offer a summary and critique of 
the now-standardized assessment of religious decline within this demographic. 

The discussion of faith retention among emerging adults raises the question of how to account 
for the way faith changes over time. Fowler’s Faith Development Theory is engaged as the still- 
dominant structural account of this phenomenon, particularly as a way of understanding the 
relationship between faith development and developmental psychology. Fowler’s theory, while 
illuminating, identifies faith as a species of human meaning-making and this is problematic for 
any understanding of faith that takes its object (i.e. God) as ultimately significant. 

I introduce James Loder’s theology of transformation as a way of accounting for the gaps in 
Fowler’s theory as well as situating faith development within a larger theological context. 

Loder’s theological perspective offers a vision that is not restricted to human meaning-making 
within a socially constructed environment. Rather, all human change demonstrates a pattern of 
death and resurrection as individuals and communities encounter both the threat of ultimate 
futility and despair as well as the gracious promise of new life through the Spirit of God. 

This understanding of transformation is “thick” enough to include both gradual incremental 
change as well as decisive convictional experience and offers promise for articulating a theo- 
logic for all aspects of the Christian journey. This is especially important for ecclesial contexts 
that are characterized by a “conversionism” that struggles to account for the “ordinary” alongside 
of the “extraordinary” movements of God’s Spirit in the context of a human life. 
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SAMENVATTING 


Dit proefschrift stelt zich ten doel om de kwestie van geloofsontwikkeling onder jongvolwassenen 
vanuit een descriptief praktisch-theologisch perspectief te benaderen. Dit vereist een antwoord op 
de vraag hoe menselijke ontwikkeling en geloofsontwikkeling op elkaar reageren en loopt uit op 
een robuuste theologische weergave van zowel de “gewone” menselijke ontwikkelingen en het 
“bijzondere” van Christelijke transfonnatie. Deze vragen worden benaderd vanuit de context van 
de Canadese Mennonite Brethren. 

Als startpunt dient de veel bediscussieerde stelling van “uitgestelde volwassenheid” en het 
nadelige effect dat dit volgens velen heeft op het behouden van het geloof in veel westerse 
contexten. Deze stelling wordt het best geconceptualiseerd door Arnett’s theorie van ontluikende 
volwassenheid die ik aanbied als een nuttige articulatie van de ervaring van het volwassen worden 
in veel westerse contexten. Vervolgens geef ik een samenvatting van en een kritiek op de huidige 
standaardbeoordeling van de afname van religiositeit binnen deze demografische groep. 

De discussie over het behoud van het geloof onder jongvolwassenen roept de vraag op hoe we de 
manier waarop geloof mettertijd verandert verklaren. Fowler’s Theorie van Geloofsontwikkeling 
(Faith Development Theory) wordt benaderd als de nog steeds dominante structurele verklaring 
voor dit fenomeen, en dan vooral als een manier om de relatie tussen geloofsontwikkeling en 
ontwikkelingspsychologie te begrijpen. Hoewel de theorie van Fowler veel inzichten biedt, 
identificeert het geloof als een categorie van menselijke zingeving en dit is problematisch voor 
elke opvatting over geloof waarin het object (God) gezien wordt als allesbepalend. 

Ik introduceer James Loder’s theologie van transfonnatie als een manier om de gaten in de theorie 
van Fowler te dichten en om geloofsontwikkeling in een bredere theologische context te plaatsen. 
De theologische perspectieven van Loder bieden een visie die niet beperkt is tot menselijke 
zingeving binnen een sociaal geconstrueerde omgeving. Elke menselijke verandering laat juist een 
patroon van dood en opstanding zien wanneer zowel individuen als gemeenschappen de bedreiging 
van ultieme zinloosheid en wanhoop, maar ook de genadige belofte van nieuw leven door de Geest 
van God tegenkomen. 

Deze manier van het begrijpen van transformatie is “stevig” genoeg om zowel langzame 
verandering in kleine stappen als een beslissende veranderende ervaring te omvatten en biedt 
perspectief om een theo-logica te vormen voor alle aspecten van de Christelijke reis. Dit is vooral 
van belang voor kerkelijke contexten die gekarakteriseerd worden door een “bevindelijkheid” waar 
het moeilijk is om plaats te maken voor de “gewone” naast de “bijzondere” bewegingen van God’s 
Geest in de context van een mensenleven. 
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We labor to be bom. All what little we have in us of holiness labors for breath, strains to be 
delivered of darkness into light. It is the secret, inner battle of every one of us . 1 

Frederick Buechner 


1 Frederick Buechner, Secrets in the Dark: A Life in Sermons (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 2007), 121. 
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1 SETTING THE SCENE: METHODOLOGICAL AND CONTEXTUAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 

1.1 INTRODUCTION 

The story is fairly well-rehearsed. It begins with a Christian kid, brought up in the 
faithful and loving nurture of the church, raised on Sunday School Bible stories, shepherded 
through the quirks and opportunities afforded by adolescent youth group culture and deposited, 
fresh-faced and brimming with sincerity, optimism, and faith at the threshold of adulthood. The 
story then takes two surprising turns. First, our protagonist discovers that the journey to 
adulthood takes longer than expected. The orderly progression from high school to college or 
trade school, to a stable career capable of sustaining a family seems to have broken down. 

Instead the journey to adulthood seems to have more twists and turns with far less consensus 
around the shape of the actual destination. Adulthood starts to seem more like a project than an 
inevitability. And a seed of doubt is planted regarding whether that project is even worth 
pursuing. Second, our protagonist finds that the faith that earlier seemed so obvious and solid 
has begun to waver. The world begins to look more complicated, the structures that reinforced 
faith are no longer in place, and the suspicion grows that part of what it means to grow up and 
take one’s place in the world might involve letting go of what was uncritically received at home. 
The years pass, our protagonist approaches thirty, life begins to acquire a kind of order, marriage 
appears as a possibility on the horizon, and the first whispers of mortality are audible. And one 
day a pollster calls wanting answers to questions. When it comes to the query about what to note 
under “religious affiliation” the most plausible (and the most honest) option seems to be “none.” 
That a change has occurred is beyond doubt. How to address that change theologically is the 
burden of this dissertation. 
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Gordon Smith, in an influential lecture entitled “Generation to Generation: Passing on 


the Faith to the Children of the Church,” offers an observation that will give guidance to much of 
what follows. 

One of the urgent needs of the church in our day is to clarify - to give definition to - what it looks 
like to pass on the faith to our children. We need to ask what this means theologically ... Yet on 
the whole, theologians have not contributed very much to the conversation. Very few systematic 
theologies give attention to the transmission of faith from one generation to the next, and if they do, 
it is scant. This is a neglected area in the discipline, and my sense that the church has missed 
something as a consequence . 1 


If Smith is correct, then the crucial need is for a theological engagement with the 
question of passing on the faith. But this theological engagement must be offered from within, 
and for the benefit of the church while remaining attentive to broader contextual realities. My 
aim in this dissertation is first of all to consider a complex contemporary question (emerging 
adulthood and faith development) from an interdisciplinary perspective. I then propose to insert 
a uniquely theological voice into this conversation, that of the late James Edwin Loder. Finally, 
I want to offer whatever fruit comes from this conversation within a very particular ecclesial 
context - the Canadian Mennonite Brethren church. My aims, then, are simultaneously 
interdisciplinary, theological and ecclesial. 

As will become evident, there are two broad conclusions that have gained popular and 
academic traction over the past decade and a half. First, the coming-of-age process in many 
Western contexts is changing in important ways, with the process extending over a longer time 


1 Gordon T. Smith, Generation to Generation: Passing on the Faith to the Children of the Church (Vancouver: 
Regent College Publishing, 2014). Kindle version, location 88, 89. The substance of this volume was first 
presented as a public lecture at Regent College (Vancouver, BC) on 12 June 2013. 
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span and the concept of “adulthood” increasingly destabilized. Second, these changes are having 
adverse effects on the solidity and vitality of Christian conviction and practice among young 
adults. There is an increasing cultural suspicion that it is precisely during the transition to 
adulthood that many young Christians are disengaging, either from the church or from faith 
altogether. I will examine these claims in greater depth and suggest that this conversation calls 
for theological engagement. 

The problem is that this conversation involves multiple voices with a variety of 
disciplinary accents. It is a conversation that interests sociologists, developmental psychologists 
and theologians, not to mention parents, pastors, community leaders and young adults 
themselves! It deals with topics whose relationship is not always evident at first glance. And it 
may seem unclear precisely who should be interested in its conclusions. To some, it may appear 
to be an unwieldy conversation with too many disciplinary assumptions and historical traditions 
(not to mention religious convictions) to be productive. My aim in this introductory chapter is to 
justify the voices that are at the table and to outline the structure of the argument that will follow. 
I will articulate the both the methodological and contextual considerations that will inform the 
conversation while introducing the Canadian Mennonite Brethren church as an ecclesial 
reference point for its ultimate conclusions. 

1.2 METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In this first section I want to identify this project as pursuing a particular task within the 
field of practical theology. Theologizing, of course, takes many forms with different 
assumptions and priorities leading to different outcomes in different contexts. As the host of this 
conversation, I need to ensure that readers know who the participants are and why they are at the 
table. Having said this, I am also keenly aware of how, in a climate of late-modem 
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epistemological anxiety, the methodological question can loom over-large and become the river 
that spills the banks. Stanley Hauerwas, in typically trenchant fashion, observes, 

There is no place to begin or end the work of theology. Rather you always begin in the 
middle. The demand for ‘method’ is often an attempt to avoid this conclusion, but there is no 
method that can free theology of the necessity to respond to the challenges of trying to discern what 
being a Christian entails in this place and at this time. There is [sic] no prolegomena for all future 
theology. Indeed there is [sic] no prolegomena period. It is performance all the way down . 2 

Baptist theologian Daniel Stiver would not follow Hauerwas down the road of abolition 
but shares his worry that methodological questions can offer false hope when it comes securing 
conclusions. Stiver’s solution is simply modesty. “In a time of transition in philosophy and in a 
time of flux in theology, being clear about one’s epistemological commitments 
and presuppositions continues to be desirable. The point is that methodology should be seen in a 
clarifying role, not as a foundation or a proof.” 3 Stiver is aware of the potential charge of 
fideism or subjectivism but argues that there is a kind of built-in accountability that comes with 
interdisciplinary conversation as long as conversation partners are transparent about their 
commitments. “Theology,” he argues, “represents the theologian’s conviction, not that he or she 
has the truth in a definitive, incontestable way, but that one’s theology is worth being 
contested.” 4 These are the epistemological assumptions that inform the particular kind of 
theological reflection that follows. I am persuaded that it is precisely as theological reflection 
takes place in conversation with other disciplines that both its conclusions and its contributions 
will be sharpened. 


2 Stanley Hauerwas, The Work of Theology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2015), 24. 

3 Dan R. Stiver, “Theological Method,” in The Cambridge Companion to Postmodern Theology , ed. Kevin J. 
Vanhoozer (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003), 175. 

4 Ibid, 184-185. 
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1.2.1 On Contextual and Practical Theology 


When it comes to locating my project methodologically, two options offer themselves 
as possibilities - contextual and practical theology. And on one level, there may not be much to 
be gained from pulling these two apart. Indeed, a decent argument can be made that 
“contextual” and “practical” as modifiers for “theology” can be treated as near-synonyms. Both 
seek to clarify the precise nature of theological engagement with some aspect of human 
experience and both hold that the theological enterprise necessarily includes the imperative both 
to locate oneself inside of a given context or practice as well as to meaningfully address that 
context or practice from the perspective of the good news of Jesus Christ. Contextual theologian 
Stephen Bevans notes, “What makes contextual theology precisely contextual is the recognition 
of the validity of another locus theologicus: present human experience.” 5 According to Bevans, 
if we have not done the hard work of connecting our communal tradition and scriptural 
narratives to our lived experience, then a theological malfunction has occurred. While practical 
and contextual methodologies “weight” contemporary contexts in different ways, neither dispute 
that theology as such requires contextual work. 6 

And yet it is worth pointing out that “practical” adds a nuance that “contextual” lacks. 
Specifically, “practical” suggests a certain “practice” which invokes some particular, patterned 
element of human experience while “context” normally refers to the setting within which that 
pattern emerges. Citing Pattison and Woodward, Helen Cameron describes “practice” as “any 


5 Stephen Bevans, Models of Contextual Theology (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1992), 4. 

6 Bevans argues that much of the difference between approaches to contextual theology is owing to whether that 
approach places the accent on creation or redemption in its understanding of culture. Creation-centered approaches 
emphasize the goodness of creation and are more optimistic about the revelatory potential within cultures while 
redemption-centered approaches focus more on the confrontational encounter between the gospel and culture. See 
Bevans, Models of Contextual Theology, 21-22 
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issue that is of practical contemporary human and religious concern” and goes on to suggest that, 
“Practical theology names practice - with all its specificity and limitation - as the place of 
encounter with the infinite mystery of God, the place of grace.” 7 It is this possibility that lies at 
the heart of practical theology. So practical theology is a methodological affirmation that 
patterned human experience in actual human contexts is a proper subject for reflection and must 
be brought into conversation with existing hermeneutical and theological traditions. Yet I have 
some hesitation in offering an unqualified embrace of the label of “practical theology,” 
specifically owing to the pragmatic connotations behind the word “practical.” I fear that in a 
North American evangelical context, embracing “practical” as a modifier for “theology” will 
give added momentum to trends that already favour anti-intellectualism and pragmatic 
assumptions about the value of theology. 8 While these meanings are not embedded within 
standard definitions of practical theology, the fact that I am located within the Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren church and reflecting on North American evangelical trends suggests that 
this is a point worth clarifying (more on this below). 

Unfortunately practical theology requires even further nuance given that it is often 
confused with applied theology. 9 Briefly, I prefer “practical” to “applied” for two reasons. First, 
practical theology creates space for a thicker understanding of practice. In other words, there is 
terminological space within the word “practical” for “practice” and this is a crucial space to 
maintain. Second, and more importantly, the designation of “applied” theology seems to offer 


7 Helen Cameron et al. Talking About God in Practice: Theological Action Research and Practical Theology 
(Norwich: SCM Press, 2011), 23. 

8 Richard Osmer, Practical Theology: An Introduction (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 2008), 81. 

9 Woodward and Pattison note that, “Applied theology is usually basically the same kind of activity as pastoral or 
practical theology, acting particularly as a synonym for the latter in some contexts.” See James Woodward and 
Stephen Pattison, eds.. The Blackwell Reader in Pastoral and Practical Theology (Malden: Blackwell Publishing, 
2000), 3. 
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tacit support to the unhelpful bifurcation between allegedly pure theology and its various real- 
world applications. Ray Anderson pointedly asks, “Can the church tolerate the separation of the 
theoretical task from the concrete situation of its own existence? Will theologians be permitted 
to work in cool absentia while pastors sweat out their existence in the steamy space of the church 
in the world? Does theological training end where practice begins?” 10 Similarly, practical 
theologian Don Browning asserts, “The theologian does not stand before God, Scripture and the 
historical witness of the church like an empty slate or Lockean tabula rasa ready to be 
determined, filled up, then plugged into a concrete practical situation.” 11 Clearly, a methodology 
can neither affirm, nor inadvertently reinforce this separation and my fear is that “applied” 
theology is vulnerable on this point. 

1.2.2 On (Interpretive) Practical Theology 

Sol prefer practical theology to both contextual and applied theologies. Yet for some, 
practical theology begins with an empirical description of an element of lived religion or a 
discrete practice, with a view to rendering explicit its embedded theological convictions. In this 
way, practical theology both acknowledges the situatedness of the theologian within the church 
and sees the fruit of its reflection as existing for the benefit of the church. 12 For my purposes, I 
am reluctant to embrace a methodology that sees practical theology as an exclusively inductive 
process that assumes that theological conclusions are considered practical only if they are 
generated by a thorough investigation of a practice. This work is immensely important but it 
appears to screen out the possibility of applying theoretical models in order to render a practical 

10 Ray S. Anderson, The Shape of Practical Theology: Empowering Ministry With Theological Praxis (Downers 
Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2001), 59. 

11 Don S. Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic Proposals (Minneapolis: 

Fortress Press, 1991), 5. 

12 Pete Ward, ed.. Perspectives on Ecclesiology and Ethnography (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012), 1. 
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situation more explicable. Indeed, this is precisely the approach I intend to take in this 
dissertation. 

In his influential work Practical Theology, Richard Osmer suggests that the work of 
practical theology can be conceptualized through four distinct, yet interrelated tasks. 

1. The descriptive-empirical task asks: “What is going on?” 

2. The interpretive task asks: “Why is this going on?” 

3. The normative task asks: “What ought to be going on?” 

4. The pragmatic tasks asks: “How might we respond?” 13 

In a broad sense, this project will pursue the first two of these tasks but it is the 
interpretive task that is the key priority. Osmer notes that a key part of the interpretive task is 
theoretical interpretation, by which he means “the ability to draw on the arts and sciences to 
understand and respond to particular episodes, situations and contexts.” 14 This ability is 
grounded, according to Osmer, on “an attitude of openness to the world” and “a thinking faith 
[that is] willing to learn from the intellectual resources of contemporary culture.” 15 In this 
dissertation, my aim is to examine a particular contextual reality - the apparent destabilization of 
faith development within the transition to adulthood - and to draw upon a wide range of sources 
in order to understand it. But my ultimate aims for this dissertation are interpretive because I 


13 Osmer, Practical Theology, 4. These four tasks bear a striking similarity to Richard Hays’ four-part 
hermeneutical model for New Testament ethics as outlined in his important 1996 work The Moral Vision of the New 
Testament. Hays describes the descriptive, synthetic, hermeneutical and pragmatic tasks with the first and second 
task (descriptive and synthetic) being primarily concerned with textual and inter-canonical questions as opposed to 
inter-disciplinary work as with Osmer. These differences notwithstanding, I consider Osmer’s omission of Hays to 
be surprising. See Richard B. Hays, The Moral Vision of the New Testament: A Contemporary Introduction to New 
Testament Ethics (San Francisco: HarperOne, 1996), 3-11. 

14 Ibid., 83. 

15 Ibid., 93. 
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believe that the explanatory “horizon” suffers from a theological deficit. 16 The interpretive task, 
then, can be seen as directing a kind of sharpened theological attention to particular context. It 
can offer, to borrow the words of Alister McGrath, a “theologically attentive engagement with 
the tasks of ministry.” 17 In summary, then, this dissertation offers a theologically attentive 
engagement to the question of faith development among emerging adults and this engagement is 
best understood as part of the interpretive task of practical theology. The aim is that this 
engagement with a wide-ranging conversation on human and faith development will lead to both 
explanatory coherence and practical adequacy. 

1.3 CONTEXTUAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Having offered an overview of my methodology I also need to offer an account of the 
contextual considerations that lie behind this work. This is necessary both to locate myself as the 
researcher as well as to account for the limitations that have been set around this project. I write 
as a member of the Canadian Mennonite Brethren church so both of these descriptors will inform 
the parameters of my work. As a Canadian I need to justify both the distinctiveness from, and 
similarity to the U.S. context. These North American neighbours share much in common which 
is important given that I will be relying heavily on research rooted in the U.S. And yet there are 
important differences that need to be noted given that they inform both the interpretation and 
application of that research in a slightly different context. I will spend considerably more time 
discussing the story of the Mennonite Brethren given that this community will function as a 
reference point for the theological conclusions that emerge. 


16 I borrow the term “horizon,” here, from Don Browning who argues that in the work of practical theology, “the 
religious and theological horizon is made clear and direct. Interpretations of situations are made from a directly 
theological perspective.” See Browning, A Fundamental Practical Theology, 92. 

17 Alister McGrath, “The Cultivation of Theological Vision: Theological Attentiveness and the Practice of Ministry” 
in Ward, Perspectives on Ecclesiology and Ethnography, 109. 
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1.3.1 Canadian Distinctives 


It is a truism to suggest that there are strong similarities between Canada and the United 
States. Indeed, American influence in Canadian life is ubiquitous and has contributed to a 
perpetual “little-brother syndrome” where Canadians perpetually struggle to crawl out from 
under a very prominent shadow cast from the south. Famed Canadian historian and journalist 
Pierre Berton, in a series of letters to cousin “Sam” put it this way, “Our identity has been shaped 
by our negative reaction to your overpowering presence. We know who we are not even if we 
aren't quite sure who we are. We are not American.” 18 This sentiment (held with minimal 
hostility in most quarters) has produced something of a Canadian cottage industry which is 
devoted to parsing the idiosyncrasies (no matter how insignificant) that distinguish us from our 
southern neighbours. In spite of this recognition of how much these two countries share, there 
are differences as well, some of which have important implications for understanding religion. 

The central, and oft-noted difference between the two nations has to do with their 
respective approaches to cultural, linguistic and religious diversity. In many ways the question 
of how to accommodate diversity has been a defining issue for both, but where the U.S. model 
has emphasized a “melting-pot” approach that attempts to assimilate diverse groups under the 
umbrella of a common “American” identity, the Canadian model has aspired to be a “mosaic” of 
diverse communities where each retains their unique identities. As Canadian sociologist 
Reginald Bibby has aptly put it, “Faced with the problem of creating a society in which people of 
varied linguistic and cultural backgrounds can live together, Canadians have decided to convert a 


18 Pierre Berton, Why We Act Like Canadians: A Personal Exploration of Our National Character (Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1982), 58. 
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demographic reality into a national virtue.” 19 The success of the Canadian experiment has been 
hotly debated and some would suggest that it has persistently undermined the possibility of a 
truly Canadian identity. Yet this aspiration, more than any other, has distinguished us from our 
North American cousins. 20 


This directly affects questions regarding how to relate American observations on 
religion to Canadian contexts. Because of its revolutionary origins, the United States tends to 
demonstrate a higher preference for unregulated freedom, not only in politics and economics but 
also in religion. Rodney Stark has argued that this explains the perplexing American resistance 
to secularization as increased competition has promoted religious innovation and boosted public 
religiosity. 21 If religious communities are forced to compete with one another for attention 
within the market there is a built-in firewall against stagnation and complacency. By way of 
contrast, Canadian religious history has been characterized by two dominant groups (the Roman 
Catholic and Anglican churches) meeting the respective needs of the English majority and the 
Quebecois minority. As a result, Canadians seem to be hardwired with a default pluralistic 
sensibility when it comes to religion. This likely explains the higher levels of secularism north 
of the border since, according to Stark’s thesis, state church monopolies tend to produce lower 
levels of public religious engagement. 22 As will become evident below, the particularities that 
do exist within the Canadian context tend to exacerbate many of the trends that are being 


19 Reginald W. Bibby, Mosaic Madness: The Poverty and Potential of Life in Canada (Toronto: Stoddart Publishing, 
1990), 1. 

20 This is not to make any evaluative comments on the success of either nation’s integration of diversity. It is merely 
to suggest that Canada has historically demonstrated a unique approach that has prioritized the integrity of minority 
cultures at the expense of a consciously-cultivated national identity. 

21 Stark suggests a “religious economy” model that sees an inherent pluralism of “religious niches” in a given 
society and suggests that unregulated competition increases public religious involvement because it induces 
religious innovation. By way of contrast, state-church arrangements (as in the European model) function as 
religious monopolies that depend on coercion in order to sustain themselves. See Rodney Stark, Discovering God: 
The Origins of the Great Religions and the Evolution of Belief (New York: HarperCollins, 2007), 116-121. 

22 Ibid, 121. 
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documented south of the border, particularly when it comes to emerging adults and conventional 
religious participation. But for now it is sufficient to observe that a predominantly U.S.-based 
body of research noting religious decline among young adults could be harvesting insights that 
are perhaps more widespread north of the border. Thus uniqueness of the Canadian context is 
therefore not a barrier to employing this research. 

1.3.2 Mennonite Brethren Distinctives 

In the remainder of this chapter I want to do two things. First, I want to locate my 
project within the story of the Mennonite Brethren Church in Canada. Second, I want to isolate 
two prominent storylines from that story and retain them as reference points for the later 
description around the dynamics of religious faith in the process of coming of age. To anticipate 
my conclusion, I am proposing that the Mennonite Brethren, given elements of their history and 
contemporary challenges, offer an illuminating community of reference for the questions that are 
being asked around the dynamics of religious faith in emerging adulthood. Because my 
conclusions will be theological, this necessitates an ecclesial context, even if that context is not 
specifically under investigation. 

The Mennonite Brethren are well-suited for participation in a contemporary discussion 
involving North American, and primarily evangelical sources. There has been a kind of 
theological eclecticism that has been a part of the story of the Mennonite Brethren from its 
beginnings. This eclecticism continues to function as a crucial, though often unarticulated aspect 
of Mennonite Brethren identity. 23 Canadian Mennonite historian Harry Loewen notes that, “The 

23 Mennonite Brethren leaders have differed in their assessment of the extent of this influence. For some, it was a 
pragmatic necessity to guarantee the survival of the denomination and to engage in contextually relevant mission. 
For others, the extended flirtation with evangelicalism has severely compromised Mennonite Brethren identity. J.B. 
Toews, in a moment of candour, remarked that “[The American evangelical] influence tended to submerge 
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Mennonite Brethren have been historically the one Mennonite group that has been the most open 
to outside influences, and in time became the most socially and culturally assimilated Mennonite 
community in North America.” 24 Canadian Mennonite Brethren historian Bruce Guenther adds, 
“The early and ongoing influence of pietism among the Mennonite Brethren in Russia, with its 
stress on a personal salvation experience that unifies all Christians, along with a rigorous 
biblicism and a strong emphasis on missions, created a natural compatibility with the priorities of 
evangelical Protestants in North America.” 25 Because the Canadian Mennonite Brethren have 
been and continue to be heavily influenced by the broad currents of North American 
evangelicalism, it is fair to conclude that paying attention to the rapidly growing literature 
addressing religious faith among emerging adults in this context is not only warranted, but also 
advisable. 

1.3.2.1 An Introduction to the Mennonite Brethren 

To begin, then, I will offer a focused (and selective) retelling of the story of the 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren 26 with a particular emphasis on two particular themes that directly 
relate to my descriptive work in chapters two through five. I will not offer a comprehensive 


important Mennonite Brethren beliefs.” See Toews, Pilgrimage of Faith, 192. Tabor College historian Richard 
Kyle is more positive in assessing this relationship, arguing that Mennonite Brethren are uniquely positioned to 
accentuate commonalities with evangelicals while “[tempering] some of Anabaptism’s less desirable traits, namely a 
vulnerability to humanistic, liberal and social gospel tendencies.” See Richard Kyle, “The Mennonite Brethren and 
American Evangelicalism: An Ambivalent Relationship” Direction 20 no. 1 (Spring 1991): 35. 

24 Harry Loewen, “Ambivalence in Mennonite Brethren Self-Understanding: An 1860 Continuum?” Direction 23 
no. 2 (Fall 1994): 5. 

25 Bruce Guenther, “Reflections on Mennonite Brethren Evangelical Anabaptist Identity,” in Renewing Identity and 
Mission: Mennonite Brethren Reflections After 150 Years, ed. Abe J. Dueck, Bruce Guenther and Doug Heidebrecht 
(Winnipeg: Kindred Productions, 2011), 65. 

26 It is somewhat anachronistic to talk about the Canadian Mennonite Brethren story because the early and formative 
experiences of the Mennonite Brethren took place in what is now Ukraine and the Mennonite Brethren who fled 
during the Revolution settled first in the United States before migrating north. So any self-conscious sense of 
“Canadian-ness” can only be meaningfully discussed later in the story. I use the term as a contemporary contextual 
marker, fully acknowledging that the formative experiences and convictions of the Mennonite Brethren community 
are not exclusively “Canadian.” 
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retelling of this story as the interested reader can consult a number of existing reliable sources. 27 
Briefly, the Mennonite Brethren are a small renewal movement that separated from the 
Mennonite communities that settled in what is now Ukraine during the late-eighteenth and early- 
nineteenth centuries. These Mennonites had emigrated based on the promise of land and 
religious freedom, which crucially included an exemption from military service that aligned with 
Mennonite convictions around peacemaking and non-resistance. By the mid-nineteenth century, 
the Mennonites had become both materially prosperous and culturally insular and the quality of 
their religious life had stagnated to the point where civic and religious identity were difficult to 
distinguish. Canadian Mennonite Brethren historian John B. Toews identifies a contrast between 
the priorities of building the “earthly city” and the “heavenly city,” and suggests that the 
Mennonites of the mid-nineteenth century had become preoccupied with the former. 

The earthly city demanded a greater say in the building of the heavenly one. Often it hid under the 
guise of a nominal piety by strongly endorsing long-standing patterns associated with worship and 
congregational life. Though such orthodoxy appeared to uphold traditional religion it was just as 
easily a demand for conformity in the interests of the Mennonite state. Religious stability and 
constancy, it was assumed, ensured progress and development . 28 

But this Mennonite nominalism was not identified only by the soon-to-be dissidents. 
Loewen, suggests that the critique advanced by the Brethren was already acknowledged by many 
within the Mennonite community. 


27 The two most authoritative histories of the Mennonite Brethren are J.A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church (Fresno, CA: Board of Christian Literature, 1975); and Paul Toews and Kevin Enns-Rempel, eds., 
For Everything a Season: Mennonite Brethren in North America, 1874-2002 (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 2002). For 
a more personal, anecdotal history, see J.B. Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith: The Mennonite Brethren Church: 1860- 
1990. (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 1993). 

28 John B. Toews, A Perilous Journey: The Mennonite Brethren in Russia 1860-1910 (Winnipeg: Kindred Press, 
1988), 17. 
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That the Russian Mennonites of the nineteenth century were in need of religious reform, was 
known to many of their leaders and concerned laypersons. Mennonite religion, ethnicity, and 
colonial government had become intertwined to such an extent that the lines between Christian 
faith and Mennonitism had become blurred. To be a Mennonite meant to belong to a particular 
people which in Russia enjoyed such special privileges as religious freedom, exemption from 
military service, cultural independence, educational autonomy, and many economic advantages . 29 


There is little doubt, then, that the Mennonite colonies of the mid-nineteenth century 
were spiritually stagnant, though care needs to be taken to avoid exaggerating the signs of decay 
and omitting the genuine signs of religious vitality that were present. However the spiritual 
condition of the Mennonites is assessed in hindsight (and thus, the legitimacy of the Mennonite 
Brethren secession), it functions as the formative context for understanding the reaction of those 
who would come to be known as the Mennonite Brethren. 


This early reaction was sparked by a variety of external influences, notably contact with 
some of the Moravian Brethren and a certain Lutheran Pietist preacher named Edward Wiist. 
These voices found a receptive audience in the village of Gnadenfeld on the Molotschna colony 
near modern day Zaporizhia Oblast, in what is now Ukraine. Wiist was a powerful preacher who 
strongly emphasized repentance, conversion and ethical living and his message gained a lively 
hearing. 30 The “Brethren” who experienced this renewal became increasingly troubled by what 
they perceived as the moral laxity and absence of church discipline within the colonies. Because 


29 Loewen, “Ambivalence in Mennonite Brethren Self-Understanding,” 5-6. 

30 The extent and nature of Wiist’s influence is the subject of some debate. He appears to have been something of a 
wild youth with numerous police citations for carousing and public drunkenness. This undoubtedly coloured his 
understanding both of the seriousness of sin as well as the transformative power of the grace of God. Later in his 
life, Wiist seems to have become convinced of the need for balance between experience and discipleship. John B. 
Toews remarks that Wiist became convinced that “An overemphasis on one produced superficiality while an 
unmitigated zeal for holiness catapulted the pilgrim back into the realm of law and orthodoxy against which he 
initially revolted.” Toews goes on to chide the early Mennonite Brethren for becoming overly enamoured with 
Wiist at the expense of internal theological voices that could have brought the same emphases. “Was it possible,” 
Toews asks somewhat sarcastically, “that while Wiist was preaching his followers sat a little too close to the front 
and were overwhelmed by his rich full voice.” See A Perilous Journey , 32-34. 
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of this, they asked the Mennonite elders for permission to receive communion in a separate 
service. This request was denied and the Brethren subsequently held a service of their own - an 
action that proved highly divisive and led to the eventual secession of the “Mennonite Brethren” 
in I860. 31 

Over the subsequent decades, the Mennonites (including the Mennonite Brethren) began 
to lose their privileged place within Russian society, a disestablishment that climaxed during the 
Russian Revolution. This eventually produced periods of persecution and three successive 
waves of Mennonites and Mennonite Brethren fled to North America as a result. The earliest of 
these settlers ended up in the American Midwest and the Canadian prairies but the immigrants 
who fled during and after the Revolution settled in Canada because of restrictions south of the 
border. As farmers, they were drawn to these locations because of the promise of land, though 
later generations would “leave the farm” and populate the various strata of wider North 
American culture. The Mennonite Brethren story in the middle and latter twentieth century 
could be quickly summarized as a following the dual trajectories of: 1) increasing material 
prosperity; and 2) ongoing struggles with cultural assimilation and communal identity. 

The Mennonite Brethren are, I would suggest, a community that have embodied in their 
own history the struggle of “leaving home” - in this case the cultural isolation and comfort they 
enjoyed in tsarist Russia - and facing the challenges of “growing up” and seeking a new home in 
the bewildering context of twentieth-century North America. 32 Delbert Wiens captured this 

31 Most Mennonite Brethren historians have looked back on this early conflict with mixed feelings, even regret. As 
John A. Toews puts it, “The early history of the Mennonite Brethren Church contains many things that could have 
been avoided by more tolerance and discernment on the part of ecclesiastical and civic authorities, and by a little 
more discretion and moderation on the part of some of the Brethren." Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren 
Church , 38. 

32 The geographical context of “North America” is entirely appropriate for describing the first stages of the 
Mennonite Brethren journey. Early on, Canadian Mennonite Brethren churches comprised the “Northern District” 
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narrative for the wider Mennonite community in an important 1973 essay called “From the 
Village to the City.” Here he suggests that the “village” way of life that had historically 
characterized Mennonite communities - a life of stability, mediated by ethnic homogeneity, 
authoritative tradition and unquestioned folk wisdom - was in the midst of a protracted struggle 
to adjust to the “city” - a world that seemed to be a “universal solvent, destroying community, 
dissolving ethics, denying greatness, undercutting the Scriptures and theology, and eradicating 
the sense of God.” 33 From Wiens’ perspective, this movement from the village to the city was 
taking place more or less along generational lines as the children and grandchildren of the 
original Mennonite settlers wrestled with their religious and cultural inheritance in a rapidly 
changing context. “Our language is being denied by many,” Wiens observed, “perhaps even by 
our own children. We know that we sit next to other brethren who may use familiar words but 
who do not seem to mean the same things. We also know that the world we helped to build 
appears to be collapsing.” 34 It is clear that by the mid-twentieth century, there is evidence of a 
community in both transition and, at times, turmoil. And it is not difficult to connect any of the 
anxieties of the transition from village to city with the experience of coming of age. In both 
cases the safety of the context of origin has been forced to give way to the unstable, risky and 
contested nature of life in the wider world. 

In the rest of this short introduction I will isolate two plotlines from the Mennonite 
Brethren story. First, I will discuss the insistence that each believer needs to make personal, 

of a bi-national body called the Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches of North America (later this was called 
the General Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches). Later, in 1946, this body was renamed the Canadian 
Conference of the Mennonite Brethren Churches of North America. It was only in 2002 that the Canadian and U.S. 
Mennonite Brethren conferences formally went their separate ways. Over the twentieth century the Mennonite 
Brethren journey was very much a “North American’’ phenomenon, although it is equally clear that unique Canadian 
and American characteristics eventually developed that motivated the creation of two national conferences. 

33 Delbert L. Wiens, “From the Village to the City” Direction 2 no. 4 (October 1973): 147. 

34 Ibid, 108. 
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experiential contact with God. The experience of spiritual renewal was the fuel that propelled 
early Mennonite Brethren leaders and they became passionate advocates for a personal piety that 
contrasted with what they saw as the cold and lifeless forms of faith of their inheritance. This 
experience was often summarized as the “crisis conversion,” but I will simply refer to it as the 
“transformative experience,” because it became obvious that not all experienced a “crisis” as part 
of their faith journeys. 

A further element of this plotline that needs to be discussed is the persistent difficulty 
that the Mennonite Brethren have encountered as they have sought to articulate and pass on this 
transformative experience to subsequent generations. I will call this complex phenomenon the 
“developmental dilemma.” As noted above, these trends may be uniquely evident in the 
Mennonite Brethren story because of the combination of normal generational renegotiations 
alongside the communal navigation of cultural dislocation over the course of the twentieth 
century. Wiens even seems to have anticipated some of the developmental trends that have been 
widely noted at the turn of the century as he described the characteristic ways of coming-of-age 
that were becoming apparent within the Mennonites. “An increasing number of youth remain ‘at 
loose ends’ until well into their twenties or even longer. Another stage in life prior to full 
adulthood seems to be emerging. The ‘young adult’ is the invention of the city even as 
‘adolescence’ was the creation of the town [emphasis added].” 35 To be sure, the Mennonite 
Brethren are not unique in this respect. Every religious community wrestles with similar 
dynamics as they attempt to pass experiences down from one generation to the next. My 


35 Ibid, 117. 
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suggestion is simply that the Mennonite Brethren offer a fertile seedbed for the developmental 
conversation to come below. 

13.2.2 The Transformative Experience: Against a Memorized Faith 

In 1975 the highly regarded and influential Mennonite Brethren teacher, minister and 
conference leader John A. Toews published his now widely read History of the Mennonite 
Brethren Church. Towards the end of the book Toews lays out seven “Characteristic 
Distinctives of Mennonite Brethren Theology.” Among Anabaptist distinctives such as 
“practical biblicism” and “discipleship,” is another notable entry, something Toews calls 
“experiential faith.” 36 He uses this term to describe the restless Mennonite Brethren piety that 
refuses to accept the “memorized faith” of the wider community, but is always in search of 
personal contact with God. 37 This, according to Toews, is a critical part of what defines a 
Mennonite Brethren. One simply cannot recite the lines from another’s script or sing another’s 
song - each must speak and sing for themselves. 38 There is something at the root of Mennonite 
Brethren identity that sees a firsthand experience of God as essential. 

1.3.2.2.1 The Crisis Conversion 

But when it comes to articulating this experience of God there has been a significant 
lack of precision, owing no doubt to the inherent dangers of ascribing norms to such a subjective 
realm. The most consistently employed term has been the “crisis conversion” and a key 
exponent of its meaning during the formative first half of the twentieth century was influential 

36 Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church, 369-370. 

37 The famous “secession document” of 1860 - which is seen as the formal breach between the Mennonite Brethren 
and the wider Mennonite church - contains a call for a “genuine living faith” in contrast to the “memorized faith” 
that was allegedly the norm. See Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith, 13. 

38 In this, the Mennonite Brethren borrowed heavily from the German Pietist movement. See Harold Jantz, 
“Pietism’s Gift to Russian Mennonites,” Direction 36 no. 1 (Spring 2007): 58-73. 
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pastor and teacher J.B. Toews (1906-1998). Toews served as president at three key Mennonite 
Brethren schools - Bethany Bible Institute (1932-1938), Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
(1945-1953) and Mennonite Brethren Biblical Seminary (1963-1972). He also served as 
Secretary for the Board of Foreign Missions (1953-1963) and Executive Secretary of the 
Mennonite Brethren Historical Commission (1973-1982). In his influential A Pilgrimage of 
Faith, Toews describes the experience of crisis conversion as it expressed itself within the first 
decades of Mennonite Brethren history. 

A deep sin consciousness and a stark sense of “lostness” characterized many of the recorded 
conversion stories of the early Mennonite Brethren. This remained the normative experience for 
Mennonite Brethren into the 1950s. They generally spoke of days, weeks, and often months of 
searching for peace in a spirit of repentance over sin. When the answer of forgiveness came to 
them through the Scriptures there was great rejoicing. Regeneration of a heart of sin took place 
through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. A person receiving assurance of forgiven sins was now 
ready, in thankfulness and love, to offer soul and body as a living sacrifice to God. 39 


John B. Toews 40 offers roughly the same description of a process that involved “a deep 
consciousness of sin and a dramatic struggle climaxing in an inner knowledge of divine 
indwelling.” 41 This experience came to function as a kind of experiential template as the 
Mennonite Brethren settled in North America and began the long process of cultural adjustment. 
The rigidity with which this and other forms of faith was held to was exacerbated by two factors. 
First, the Mennonite Brethren who settled in Canada following the Bolshevik Revolution 


39 J.B. Toews, A Pilgrimage of Faith, 33. 

40 I should make it clear that J.B. Toews and John B. Toews are different people. It is unfortunate accident of 
Mennonite Brethren history that these two influential leaders have such similar names. J.B.’s role is described 
above and is best remembered as a churchman. John B. was an academic historian who had a long and fruitful 
career, first at the University of Calgary and later at Regent College where he currently serves as Emeritus Professor 
of Church History and Anabaptist Studies. 

41 Toews, A Perilous Journey, 31-32. 
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endured incredible hardship and this shared trauma fortified a desire to maintain a distinctive 
communal ethos. Their shared suffering and cultural dislocation produced a strong resistance to 
change and a deep loyalty to features of shared identity. Guenther summarizes, “The 
Russldncler 42 immigrants in particular had endured terrible suffering and were deeply 
traumatized: not only had most lost their livelihoods and possessions but many had also been 
brutalized and humiliated. Virtually everyone had lost family members; some had watched 
family members or neighbours being killed or tortured; a significant number of the women had 
been sexually molested, leaving a silent stigma that was seldom discussed.” 43 

Second, like many immigrant communities, the Mennonite Brethren had a complex 
relationship with the new host culture and this expressed itself in a fierce loyalty to the German 
language and an often unarticulated amalgam of Anabaptist theology along with German-Dutch- 
Russian cultural elements. Guenther adds, “The Mennonite immigrants from Russia brought 
with them a unique faith-embedded culture. Their preference for the German language, along 
with specific foods and customs, were part of a cultural composite derived over the centuries by 
living in geographically confined enclaves.” 44 The combination of religious renewal, followed 
by devastating trauma and cultural disorientation produced in the Mennonite Brethren a strong 


42 The Russldnder are often distinguished from the Kanadier in discussions around the waves of Mennonite and 
Mennonite Brethren migrations to Canada. The Kanadier were the first wave that came in the 1870s and settled in 
southern Manitoba. These Mennonites were, as a rule, culturally and theologically conservative and poor. The 
Russldnder came in the 1920s and were generally more educated and culturally progressive in their outlook. The 
Mennonite Brethren came predominantly from among the Russldnder. The fifty-odd year time gap between these 
two groups meant that significant worldview differences took root which produced conflict as they came to live 
alongside one another. See Ben Doerksen, “Kanadier and Russlander: Tensions on the Prairies” 
http://www.mennonitechurch.ca/programs/archives/mennonitehistorian/mhjun93.htm 

43 Bruce L. Guenther, “From Isolation and Ethnic Homogeneity to Acculturation and Multi-cultural Diversity: The 
Mennonite Brethren and Canadian Culture,” Direction 39 no. 2 (Fall 2010): 52. On the topic of the trauma suffered 
by the Russldnder Mennonites and its negative impact on Mennonite relationships with Canadian Indigenous 
peoples see Elaine Enns, “Facing History with Courage: Toward Restorative Solidarity ” (DMin diss. St. Andrews 
College, 2015). 

44 Bruce Guenther, "Reflections on Mennonite Brethren Evangelical Anabaptist Identity," in Renewing Identity and 
Mission, 53. 
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predisposition toward hardening the categories through which their experiences were narrated. 
The question for the Mennonite Brethren immigrants became how to pass on a transformative 
experience of faith to the next generation. 

1.3.2.2.2 The Bible School Movement 

For an answer to this question, the Mennonite Brethren, like many other evangelical 
Protestant groups, turned to education, specifically the formation of Bible schools. For the 
Mennonite Brethren, these schools were not about leadership development, nor were they 
devoted to the study of theology in the classical sense. Instead they operated in a zone between 
the upper years of secondary education and the undergraduate years of post-secondary education, 
serving to increase biblical knowledge, maintain the German language and to keep youth 
insulated from cultural pressures. 45 According to Guenther, the four decades following the 
establishment of the first schools in 1913 saw Mennonites start an additional forty Bible schools 
on the prairies of western Canada. 46 And the Mennonite Brethren were uniquely active. “The 
Mennonites who played the central role within, and indeed made the greatest single contribution 
to the development of, the Bible school movement were the Mennonite Brethren. They were 
among the first to start Bible schools in western Canada and were by far the most aggressive in 
that they organized more schools than any other denomination.” 47 That the establishment of 
these Bible schools took place in the midst of a period of financial hardship and struggle is 
telling (recall that the Mennonite Brethren were an immigrant group seeking to establish 


45 Guenther, “Monuments to Gods Faithfulness: Mennonite Brethren Bible Schools in Western Canada, 1913-1960” 
(PhD diss., University of McGill, 2001), 28. 

46 Guenther adds that roughly 100 Bible schools were begun by evangelical Protestants during the same period. The 
Mennonites were responsible for almost 40% of the total number of schools and over one third of the total student 
enrollment, numbers that are significantly disproportionate to the size of the Mennonite community. 

47 Guenther, “Monuments to God’s Faithfulness,” 21-32. 
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themselves in the decades before and after the Great Depression). This speaks to the 
prioritization of this particular practice as a means of passing on the inheritance of religious 
experience to successive generations. 

Through evaluating this one slice of Mennonite Brethren history, a picture begins to 
come into focus - that of a young, dynamic community that is seeking to ritualize and articulate 
its transformative experience with God while trying to cope with trauma and reconcile itself to a 
new and bewildering cultural milieu. As Guenther puts it, “The Bible schools became crucibles 
in which the children and grandchildren of first-generation immigrants redesigned the 
relationship between faith and culture.” 48 Crucially, these schools were not just places for the 
transmission of theology or ministry skills - they offered a shared experience of God that created 
a platform on which the leadership structure of the churches eventually came to rest. “The Bible 
schools had a tremendous impact on the life of the denomination: they created a common 
religious experience, a high level of biblical literacy, and an enthusiasm and predisposition for 
participation in the life of the church that was an ongoing source of vitality and energy for local 
congregations and that, over time, shaped the ethos of the entire denomination.” 49 

I would suggest that the crisis conversion narrative and the Bible school movement can 
function as focal lenses through which to understand and articulate the experiential piety that has 
come to characterize the Mennonite Brethren. The crisis conversion narrative articulates the 
initial encounter while the Bible schools represent the institutionalization of that experience. 
These two “experiences” should not, of course, be taken as a comprehensive summary of 


48 Guenther, “Reflections on Mennonite Brethren Evangelical Anabaptist Identity,” 53. 

49 Guenther, “From Isolation and Ethnic Homogeneity to Acculturation and Multicultural Diversity,” 143. 
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Mennonite Brethren experiential piety. The crisis conversion is certainly not the only way that 
Mennonite Brethren understood their religious experience. Much could be added in terms of 
Mennonite Brethren preaching, worship and piety. Neither is the Bible school movement the 
only serious initiative advanced for the passing on of the faith from one generation to the next. 
But together they capture important elements of what could legitimately be named as a 
characteristically Mennonite Brethren transformative encounter with God in the denomination’s 
formative decades. 

1.3.2.3 The Developmental Dilemma: Coping With Acculturation 

But a careful reading of Mennonite Brethren history will reveal that as the “song” that 
was sung by the first Mennonite Brethren was repeated over succeeding generations, concerns 
began to arise regarding how easy it was to mouth the words. The form of the crisis conversion 
had been prioritized and preserved, but as successive generations of Mennonite Brethren came 
along, the vitality of that experience seemed more and more difficult to replicate. John A. Toews 
notes this in a brief aside in his influential and widely read history of the Mennonite Brethren. 
Here he admits that questions arise when adult renewal experiences are seen as the norm by the 
children of the next generation. “As the conversion experience is duplicated at younger and still 
younger ages, a subtle change takes place in the meaning of the concept. Conversion for a six- 
year old obviously does not have the same meaning as for the man of thirty-six.” 50 

And Toews was not alone in noticing the dilemma. Nine years earlier, in 1966, a young 
Mennonite Brethren philosopher and historian named Delbert Wiens published a provocative 
essay called “New Wineskins for Old Wine” in which he called into question many of the forms 


50 J.A. Toews, History of the Mennonite Brethren Church , 370. 
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of his Mennonite Brethren ancestors’ faith, one of which was the very crisis conversion that had 
come to encapsulate the Mennonite Brethren notion of experiential faith. “The children are not 
satisfied,” Wiens argued, “with the forms we have provided. They have all too often gone 
through the form-conversion and the ritual baptism. But then comes emptiness... The children’s 
problem is to continue a process whose beginnings they cannot remember, for it preceded their 
birth in the resolve of their parents.” 51 Years later, as Wiens reflected back on his own 
introduction to the Christian faith as a child, he further explained this “emptiness,” 

Many of us can still remember that how we lived was more the test of our faithfulness than what 
we professed. Indeed, that test tormented me and my friends when the adults in our small church 
grilled us whether our conversions had been real. The results of the adult spiritual crisis which had 
been experienced by some of them were now demanded of us nine and ten year olds. How had we 
changed? What sort of rebellious behaviors had been purged? Some of us had only peccadillos to 
confess, but at least we knew that they were sins and we could say that we felt forgiven. 52 

David Wiebe, who served as executive director of the Canadian Conference of 
Mennonite Brethren Churches from 2000-2010, notes a similar theme in a 1993 articled called 
“Theology of Children,” where he cites Wiens’ pointed observation that first-generation 
Christians “know what to do with pagans but not what to do with their own children.” Wiebe 
suggests that the Mennonite Brethren have offered their children a choice between two 
unpalatable options. “Mennonite Brethren have taken two roads to force a [New Testament] 
pattern of conversion on their children. Either children are encouraged to ‘sow wild oats’ 
through their youth first, or from them as innocent children is demanded a crisis experience of 
repentance and conversion.” 53 In the same vein Mennonite Brethren missiologist Hans Kasdorf 

51 Delbert Wiens, “New Wineskins for Old Wine,” in Mennonite Life. Vol. 21, no. 2 (April 1966): 54. 

52 

" Wiens, “Mennonite Brethren: Neither Liberal nor Evangelical,” Direction 20, no. 1 (Spring 1991): 38-63. 

53 David Wiebe, “Toward a Theology of Children” Direction 22 no. 1 (Spring 1993): 33-50. 
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laments the adherence to a model of that embeds a tacit requirement that young people to fall 
into sin in order to make the Gospel intelligible. “Alas, only after sinful practices are they all too 
often able to authenticate to their elders a dramatic conversion experience that becomes the only 
criterion for genuineness.” 54 

In an ironic twist, then, we can see a developing reaction against a “memorized faith” 
within the first 100 years of the story of the Mennonite Brethren. 55 The fresh experience of 
renewal that animated the first few generations of Mennonite Brethren had become, for some at 
least, a source of confusion and fmstration as they struggled to make their own experience fit 
within the received (and rigidly normative) forms. Toews concluded that “to preserve the 
integrity of the Mennonite Brethren Confession as well as the validity of the conversion 
experience, a new and more comprehensive definition of the experience is needed.” 56 Indeed 
Toews cites with approval the very questions that Wiens raised as he called for a “new and more 
comprehensive” definition of the experiential faith that would define the Mennonite Brethren 
church in the years ahead. 57 

If Toews was right - if what is needed is a more comprehensive definition of the 
experience that animates the transformative experience that is so central to Mennonite Brethren 
identity - then perhaps a consideration of the challenges of faith development among emerging 
adults can catalyze a conversation around central Mennonite Brethren convictions regarding 


54 Hans Kasdorf, Christian Conversion in Context. (Scottdale: Herald Press, 1980), 157. 

55 This observation echoes Richard Lovelace’s 1979 observation of a “sanctification gap” within evangelical 
revivalist groups. According to Lovelace, these groups had fallen victim to a “peculiar conspiracy” to neglect the 
task of spiritual nurture and growth, focusing instead on “frantic witnessing activity, sermons on John 3:16 and 
theological arguments over eschatological subtleties.” Lovelace saw this stemming from the Puritan emphasis on 
conversion over against certain post-Reformation strains of “dead orthodoxy.” See Richard Lovelace, Dynamics of 
Spiritual Life: An Evangelical Theology of Renewal (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 1979), 229-237. 

56 John A. Toews, A History of the Mennonite Brethren Church , 370. 

57 Ibid. 
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“experience” itself. For example, could one begin to see the call to transformative experience 


described in language that includes, but is not limited by, the progression from despair and guilt 
to assurance and release? Is there room for a wider and more comprehensive understanding of 
“transformation” that could also include an incremental ownership or appropriation of 
convictions? Is there room within our notion of “experience” that includes a wrestling with the 
traditions that we have received as we seek to articulate them, and indeed incarnate them, in 
ever-changing contexts. It is this notion of experience that is aptly and eloquently summarized 
by Wiens, 

We will only grow beyond our forefathers by rediscovering the reality of the experience that came 
to them. Like them we need to meet God. Like them we need to be open about our experiences 
and our feelings, being willing once again to sit around tables, struggling in all honesty to study the 
Scriptures in light of our experiences and those of many other sorts of Christians into whose 
experiences we must be willing to enter... We must be willing to bring our hard questions, our 
unsolved problems, to the Scriptures and to each other, trusting that the Holy Spirit will lead us into 
new and deeper experience with Him who is the way, the truth and the life. Then we will grow 
from glory to glory - and from form to form - until, beyond the need for present forms, we meet 
the one to whom they ever point. 58 


Wiens functions, in my view, as a prophetic observer of the developmental struggles of 
the Mennonite Brethren community over the middle to late twentieth century. He offers a host 
of perceptive insights into the ways that the baton of faith was being passed and, in the final 
analysis, most of those insights are deconstructive in nature. But it is not the job of the prophet 
to reconstruct and this task remains to be done within the Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
community. So while Wiens nicely summarizes the need for a renewed conversation around the 
character of Mennonite Brethren religious experience, he does not offer the theological precision 

58 Delbert Wiens, “New Wineskins for Old Wine,” 52. 
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required to ensure that future generations of Mennonite Brethren do not experience the same 
frustration he and his peers encountered as they sought to conform their own experiences to 
theological containers that may not have been adequate to the task. It is my hope that this project 
can address the precise question of how we can speak of religious experience in developmental 
and ultimately theological terms. 

1.4 CONCLUSION 

This introductory chapter has served two main purposes: one methodological, the other 
contextual. I have described my dissertation as a work of practical theology, specifically the 
interpretive task within that broader discipline. This work could sit relatively comfortably within 
the disciplines of contextual or applied theology as well but I suggested that this clarification 
creates space for a non-inductive mode of theologizing that seeks to offer a fuller description and 
interpretation of a given context or phenomenon while rendering the theological horizon explicit. 
This is precisely my aim in this dissertation. I will argue that the conversation around faith 
development among emerging adults is plagued by theological gaps that need to be filled if the 
church is to engage well with this element of its mission. 

I have also offered a broad overview of the story of the Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
both as a way of locating myself and as a way of offering a community of reference for the 
constructive theological argument that is to come. I paid particular attention to two important 
storylines: the significance of a transformative encounter with God and the developmental 
dilemmas that have ensued. The rationale I have offered for connecting this story to the 
contemporary experience of coming of age among emerging adults is rooted in a simple 
conviction that theological reflection belongs in the church and should be offered with particular 
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ecclesial contexts in mind. The Canadian Mennonite Brethren context is the place from which I 
am writing and it is the community to which I hope to offer my conclusions. 

So while the Canadian Mennonite Brethren as such will not be the focus of the bulk of 
this dissertation, my aim is to book-end the conversation on emerging adulthood and faith 
development with themes that are directly relevant to this particular group of people. This 
chapter has demonstrated that this is a “warranted attachment” because of these two prominent 
themes within the Canadian Mennonite Brethren story. The question of how to articulate the 
need for transformative experience in developmentally hospitable ways is emphatically a 
theological question, though it must be asked in conversation with other disciplines. Thus what 
will follow can be seen as a work of practical theology in which a contemporary practice is 
interpreted from a theological perspective. 
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2 A LONGER JOURNEY TO MATURITY? EXPLORING THE DELAYED 
ADULTHOOD THESIS 

We have moved, over the years, from condition to process. In our culture, adulthood as a 
condition used to be simply assumed; as a process, it now seems to demand explanation. 1 

2.1 INTRODUCTION 

Every community faces the question of how to pass its most prized possessions on to 
succeeding generations and it is often in the transition to adulthood that these questions come 
into sharpest focus. According to Notre Dame sociologist Christian Smith, these questions are 
often asked in one of two mistaken ways. Smith calls the first way the “nothing new under the 
sun” approach, where the dominant attitude is a “bemused dismissal of any concern about 
troubles in the lives of youth, when in fact there may be real troubles, grief, destruction, and 
waste that deserve addressing.” The second is termed the “Chicken Little” approach which 
suspects that “all that was good in the supposed golden days of yore is now going down the 
drain... [and] something decisive has recently happened that is uniquely corrupting youth 
today.” 2 When it comes to historical observations about the transition to adulthood, it seems that 
Chicken Little is more influential. 

Canadian sociologists James Cote and Anton Allahar note that “Records of complaints 
about recalcitrant youth date as far back as the eighth century BC when the Greek poet Hesiod 
warned that he saw no future if society depended ‘on frivolous youth of today, for certainly all 
youth are reckless beyond words’.” 3 Eric Hoover cites a professor at Davidson College who, in 

1 Winthrop Jordan, “Searching For Adulthood in America” in Adulthood ed. Erik H. Erikson (New York: W.W. 
Norton & Co., 1978), 198. 

2 Christian Smith, Lost in Transition: The Dark Side of Emerging Adulthood. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2011 ), 6 . 

3 James E. Cote and Anton L. Allahar, Generation on Hold: Coming of Age in the Late Twentieth Century. 

(Toronto: Stoddart Publishing Co., 1994), xi. 
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1855, described college students as “indulged, petted, and uncontrolled at home... with an 
undisciplined mind, and an uncultivated heart, yet with exalted ideas of personal dignity and a 
scowling contempt for lawful authority.” 4 Diana West cites the wife of a Harvard University 
professor who, in a 1911 edition of the Atlantic Monthly wrote: “Today's youth were selfish, 
discourteous, lazy, and self-indulgent. Lacking respect for their elders or for common decency, 
the young were hedonistic, ‘shallow amusement-seeking creatures’.” 5 Anxiety around the fate of 
the next generation, in other words, is hardly a new phenomenon. Indeed, youth is often seen as 
a period where a certain amount of rebellion against parental or societal norms is the rule. 

Perhaps some degree of friction should be expected as the life courses of young people are 
scrutinized by older, and often worried observers. As Hoover succinctly puts it: “For as long as 
human hair has turned gray, elders have looked at their successors and frowned.” 6 

2.1.1 The Delayed Adulthood Thesis Defined 

Yet it seems that contemporary questions about the next generation, whether in the area 
marriage and family life, entrance into the job market, or religious faith are increasingly 
construed within a particular narrative - that of what has come to be kn own as the “delayed 
adulthood thesis.” Put simply, this is the widespread suspicion that it is taking people longer to 
grow up than it used to. Notable examples abound. According to a Nielsen Media report, 
American men between the ages of 18-34 are now the biggest users of video games (a now $10 
billion industry). Almost half of these users play over two and a half hours per day which is 


4 Eric Hoover, “The Millennial Muddle: How Stereotyping Students Became a Thriving Industry and a Bundle of 
Contradictions.” The Chronicle of Higher Education. (Oct 11,2009) URL:http://chronicle.com/article/The- 
Millennial-Muddle-How/48772/> [accessed 21 June 2011]. 

5 Diana West, The Death of the Grown-Up: How America's Arrested Development is Bringing Down Western 
Civilization. (New York: St. Martin's Press, 2007), 19. 

6 Hoover, “The Millennial Muddle” 
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thirteen minutes more than 12-17 year olds. 7 In Italy, where more than a third of men over the 
age of thirty still live at home with their parents, a finance minister recently suggested a €1000 
tax break that would force the bamboccioni (roughly translated “big babies”) into their own 
apartments. 8 In Germany, young adults who seem reluctant to leave home are called Nesthocker, 
a derisive reference to wide-mouthed, fledgling birds who are incapable of feeding themselves or 
moving on from the maternal nest. In Ontario, Canada, despite the abolition of the thirteenth 
grade of secondary school education, researchers have found that students routinely stick around 
for an additional year (called the “victory lap”) as a way of prolonging the high school 
experience and dealing with transition anxiety. 9 

Eye-catching examples aside, many seem concerned that the normal progression from 
childhood to adulthood has veered off course. Indeed, the past decade has seen a spate of 
popular articles, as well as nuanced scholarly analyses that have investigated the changing 
timetable for adulthood in many Western contexts. Scholars point toward a loose historical 
consensus around the conclusion that entry to adulthood was delineated by five transition 
markers: completing school, leaving home, beginning one’s career, marrying and becoming a 
parent. Each of these transitions was thought to be evidence that the hallmarks of adolescence - 
immature behaviour, dependence on parents, role experimentation and identity instability - were 
being left behind. Yet according to a collection of essays published by the interdisciplinary 
Research Network on Transitions to Adulthood and Public Policy, these transitions are 


7 Kay Hymowitz, Manning Up: How the Rise of Women Has Turned Men Into Boys. (New York: Basic Books, 
2011), 118. 

8 Deepa Babington, “Uproar Over Tax Break For ‘Big Babies’” http://www.reuters.eom/article/2007/10/05/us-italy- 
babies-idUSL0561970420071005 [accessed 6 June 2011], It should also be noted that critics were outraged at the 
minister’s insensitivity to the precarious economic prospects that are faced young Italians. 

9 Patrick Brady and Philip Allingham, “Pathways to University: The ‘Victory Lap’ Phenomenon in Ontario” in 
Canadian Journal of Educational Administration and Policy 113 (Nov 18, 2010): 25pp. 
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increasingly delayed thereby rendering the transition to adulthood much more ambiguous. 

“Based on these five criteria,” they argue, “the percentage of youth in their twenties and thirties 
who would qualify as adult has decreased significantly in recent decades.” 10 Marriage and 
parenthood, two of the dominant traditional social markers of entrance into adulthood, are 
increasingly delayed or even foregone. 11 Post-secondary education is taking longer and longer as 
college degrees no longer confer the competitive economic advantage that they once did and 
students struggle to accumulate more and more credentials. This, coupled with increasing tuition 
costs has produced comparatively older, more indebted, and often inexperienced entrants into the 
workforce. Closely related to these economic concerns is the fact that young people are taking 
longer to leave the parental nest or, if they do leave earlier, returning later in their twenties. 12 By 
every observable indicator, it seems, we are witnessing a generation that is taking a lot longer to 
grow up. 

Of course not all of these are novel phenomena. It has been well documented, for 
example, that relatively late ages for marriage and parenthood were not unheard of in 
preindustrial Western Europe. Hungarian-British statistician John Hajnal has observed that, 
sometime around the sixteenth century, there was a sudden, and fairly widespread increase in the 


10 Michael J Shanahan., Erik J. Porfeli, Jeylan T. Mortimer and Lance D. Erickson, “Subjective Age Identity and the 
Transition to Adulthood’’ in On the Frontier of Adulthood: Theory, Research and Public Policy, ed. Frank F. 
Furstenberg Jr., Richard J. Settersten and Ruben Rumbaut (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005), 225. 

11 According to a recent Pew Research Center report, only 51% of U.S. adults were married in 2010, compared to 
72% in 1960. In addition, the median ages for first marriage in the U.S. continue to climb: 26.5 years for brides and 
28.7 years for grooms. See “Barely Half of U.S. Adults Are Married: A Record Low” 

URL:http://www.pewsocialtrends.org/201 l/12/14/barely-half-of-u-s-adults-are-married-a-record-low/?src=prc- 
headline [accessed 11 January 2012], In the U.K. those numbers are even higher with new brides averaging around 
30 years of age and grooms around 32. See “Why is the US Marriage Rate Falling Sharply?” 
URL:http://www.bbc.co.uk/news/magazine-16274740 [accessed 11 January 2012], 

12 See Katherine Newman and Sofya Aptekar, “Sticking Around: Delayed Departure from the Parental Nest in 
Western Europe,” in The Price of Independence: The Economics of Early Adulthood, ed. Sheldon Danziger and 
Cecilia Elena Rouse (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 2007), 207-230. Newman and Aptekar predict as the 
practice of “delayed departure” becomes a recognizable pathway for young people (and loses its social stigma), it 
will induce less anxiety and become more prevalent. 
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age at which young people, particularly women, married in Western Europe. 13 In addition, there 
seems to have been an increase in the percentage of individuals who never married and these 
patterns seems fairly widespread within Europe over the next several centuries. Explanations for 
this phenomenon vary. Some see it as the fruit of a nascent individualism while others, 
somewhat elaborately, suggest that it was a calculated response to worries about untrammelled 
population growth. More likely is the suggestion of Spanish demographer Daniel Devolder who 
argues that marital delay was the response to changing land tenancy trends. Devolder argues that 
this historical period saw a refeodalisation (“new feudalism”) where landowners who had 
previously ceded long-term control of agricultural production to peasant families and their 
households, took back that control. This led to increased short-term tenancy arrangements and 
sharecropping which in turn made it impossible to accommodate large families for successive 
generations. Young people, it seems, were forced to wait for their economic “shot” and this 
caused them to delay marrying and establishing families. 14 

So while delayed social role transitions are not new, the early modem European 
example seems a far cry from the cultural patterns and influences that seem to lie behind the 
delayed adulthood thesis. Kay Hymowitz, a cultural critic with the Manhattan Institute, 
concedes the reality of historical examples of delayed marriage and parenthood but still 
considers, what she calls “preadulthood,” to be a “momentous sociological development.” What 
makes the current delayed adulthood phenomenon unique is the growing cultural consensus that 
adulthood is less tied to specific roles and responsibilities and more to subjective criteria like the 

13 Hajnal described this as the “European Marriage Pattern.” See John Hajnal, “European Marriage Patterns in 
Perspective,” in David V. Glass and David E.C. Eversley, eds.. Population in History. (Londres, Edward Arnold, 
1965): 101-143. 

14 Daniel Devolder, “Hajnal's European Marriage Pattern and the Evolution of Agrarian Structures in Western 
Europe from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Centuries” in Social Science History Association: Proceedings of the 
Annual Meeting in Fort Worth, November 11-14, 1999, by Family/Demography Network, 28 pp. 
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perception of independence and personal agency. This, combined with the affluence of many 
Western nations, his granted young people an unprecedented level of freedom to take a more 
leisurely path to adulthood. “It is no exaggeration to say,” Hymowitz suggests, “that having 
large numbers of single young men and women living independently, while also having enough 
disposable income to avoid ever messing up their kitchens, is something entirely new in human 
experience.” 15 

It is one thing to observe changes in the timing of the transition to adulthood. Far more 
difficult to quantify is the changing expectations that people exhibit as they make this transition. 
For better or worse, young people inherit certain assumptions about where roles, events or 
achievements ought to fit on the “adulthood timeline.” On this point, again, it seems that delay is 
the order of the day. Robin Marantz Henig makes this point in an influential and much- 
discussed New York Times Magazine article: 

The ‘changing timetable for adulthood’ has, in many ways, become internalized by 20-somethings 
and their parents alike. Today young people don’t expect to marry until their late 20s, don’t expect 
to stai't a family until their 30s, don’t expect to be on track for a rewarding career until much later 
than their parents were. So they make decisions about their futures that reflect this wider time 
horizon. Many of them would not be ready to take on the trappings of adulthood any earlier even if 
the opportunity arose; they haven’t braced themselves for it. 16 

The somewhat predictable result is that the twenties can be a time of profound 
instability, opportunity and insecurity. For young people with access to financial resources and 
family support, there is no real hurry to grow up. Many seem content to bounce from school to 


15 Hymowitz, Manning Up, 3. 

16 Robin Marantz Henig - What is it About 20-Somethings? New York Times Magazine (Aug 18, 2010) URL: 
http://www.nytimes.com/2010/08/22/magazine/22Adulthood-t.html [accessed 13 June 2011], 
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school, major to major, job to job, relationship to relationship, and experience to experience, all 
in search of an elusive sense of “fit” that will confirm an adult identity that they can commit to. 
Others who do not have access to the same levels of financial and emotional support, experience 
the twenties as a struggle for a secure place in a competitive and indifferent world. One obvious 
factor is the cost of post-secondary education. According to recent numbers from the Pew 
Research Center, average students who use student loans to finance their education now graduate 
with almost $23,000 worth of debt. 17 As Wayne Osgood and his associates pointedly observe, 
“If middle-class college-bound youth pass through the transition [to adulthood] on relatively 
well-greased wheels, the transition is prone to be rough sledding for working-class non-college- 
bound youth, and it can be a minefield for vulnerable populations.” 18 Whatever the 
socioeconomic status, what seems consistent is the notion that education, vocation, relationships, 
and experiences are all seen as elements that must be assembled by the individual as part of the 
central task of defining and embracing an identity. This is the thesis that needs to be tested by 
those who would offer analysis or explanation of the changing journey to adulthood. 

2.1.2 Divergent Assessments of the Delayed Adulthood Thesis 

It is important to note that the delayed adulthood thesis has been evaluated in highly 
divergent ways. Many observers are highly critical of what they see as the contemporary 
“depreciation of adulthood” that this phenomenon evinces. They note, often with a wistful 
nostalgia, that young people traditionally showed a greater determination to strike out on their 
own, even if that meant enduring short-term deprivation or discomfort. The price of 

17 Pew Research Center, “Is College Worth It? College Presidents, Public Assess, Value, Quality and Mission of 
Higher Education," URL: http://pewsocialtrends.org/201 l/05/15/is-college-worth-it/3/#chapter-2-trends-in-college- 
enrollment-completion-cost-and-debt [accessed 24 June 2011]. 

18 Osgood, D. Wayne, E. Michael Foster, Constance Flanagan and Gretchen R. Ruth, eds.. On Your Own Without a 
Net: The Transition to Adulthood for Vulnerable Populations (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 2005.), 2. 
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independence was, according to this analysis, worth paying. But whatever promise 
independence used to hold, it no longer obtains in contemporary culture. British sociologist 
Frank Furedi laments the loss of ideals like maturity, responsibility, and commitment among 
contemporary “adultescents” and argues that it is a “gradual emptying out of adult identity that 
discourages young men and women from embracing the next stage of their lives.” 19 Regarding 
the question of who or what is responsible for this “emptying,” Furedi and others point to a 
certain cultural failure of nerve, a weak-kneed moral and philosophical laxity along with a 
profound insecurity about the future that has contributed to the “diminished aspiration for 
independence, commitment and experimentation.” 20 

Others see the “delayed adulthood thesis” in more positive terms, arguing that the 
freedom to explore identity possibilities along an extended timeline is one of the happier by¬ 
products of contemporary Western life. 21 Lev Grossman, in an influential 2005 Time magazine 
feature suggests that young people may simply be “reaping the fruit of decades of American 
affluence and social liberation. This new period is a chance for young people to savor the 
pleasures of irresponsibility, search their souls and choose their life paths.” 22 Others see a period 
of unstructured exploration as chance for young adults to “gain a better understanding of who 
they are, what they want from life, and... build a foundation for their adult lives.” 23 Still others 


19 Frank Furedi, “Children Who Won’t Grow Up” URL:”http://www.spiked- 
online.com/Printable/00000006DE8D.htm [accessed 13 June 2011], 

20 Ibid. 

21 One of the difficulties of making observations on this phenomenon is that most of the research has focused on the 
young adult journey in the United States. There is a growing body of research from other parts of Western world 
and I suggest that many of the broad themes are quite similar. Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, whose theory of emerging 
adulthood will be dealt with in depth below, suggests that there is good reason to suspect that, with the globalization 
of the world economy, the young adult experience in affluent Western countries will become increasingly normative 
around the world. See Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, Emerging Adulthood: The Winding Road From the Late Teens 
Through the Twenties (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), 23-24. 

22 Lev Grossman, “Grow Up? Not So Fast” Time (Jan 16, 2005). URL: 

http://www.time.com/time/magazine/article/0,9171,1018089,00.html> [accessed 13 June 2011], 

23 Arnett, Emerging Adulthood, 13. 
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argue that an extended period of experimentation is necessary in order to mesh inherited values 
of idealism and personal authenticity with some of the hard-edged realities of life. 24 Clearly the 
delayed adulthood phenomenon is evaluated in highly divergent ways. In order to understand 
this phenomenon adequately it will be necessary to situate it within the wider interdisciplinary 
conversation around human development. So in the remainder of this chapter I propose to 
survey some of the more influential developmental theories that have been proposed, paying 
particular attention to the ways in which they discuss the transition to adulthood. This theoretical 
scaffolding will enable a fuller critical engagement with one particular conceptualization of the 
delayed adulthood thesis - emerging adulthood - in chapter three. 

2.2 THEORETICAL APPROACHES TO HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

The interdisciplinary variety of answers to the question “How do human beings change 
and grow over time?” is a testament to the complexity of the issue. Not only is the descriptive 
task challenging and multi-faceted, theorists must contend with matters of prescription as well. 
Put differently, very few researchers are content with merely observing and classifying how it is 
that people develop. There is a strong imperative to use that research to advocate for positive 
human outcomes, that is, to suggest a certain vision of what a human being ought to become. 

But this goal is fraught with difficulty in a context where stable consensus on human identity and 
purpose is elusive, even as tacit answers inform all research. As Christian Smith, in his 
ambitious work. What is a Person, puts it, “There is no social science analysis that does not at 
least implicitly assume some model of the human to help underwrite its explanation.” 25 Smith 


24 David D. Burstein, “What the New York Times Missed About 20-Somethings” URL: 

http://www.huffingtonpost.com/david-d-burstein/what-the-new-york-times-m_b_694728.html [accessed 21 June 
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25 Christian Smith, What is a Person: Rethinking Humanity, Social Life and the Moral Good From the Person Up 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2010), 2. 
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goes on to chide the social sciences for their timidity in suggesting answers to the question of 
human nature and purpose and wonders whether the reason for this temerity is our own 
existential unease. “Perhaps,” he suggests, “the mystery we are to ourselves makes us uneasy.” 26 
Of course these kinds of questions have not stopped the social sciences 27 from offering their 
accounts of human change. Naming them, however, can help to explain the bewildering 
diversity of perspectives that have emerged. 

Human development has most commonly been discussed within the fields of 
developmental psychology and sociology and, in many ways, the divergent, yet overlapping 
concerns of these two fields summarize the most enduring questions that plague the 
conversation. Should we conceive of a human being’s growth over time primarily in terms of an 
unfolding of their biological potentiality? Are we more or less a product of biological and 
genetic materials interacting within a particular environment? Or is human development more 
deeply rooted in the inter subjective meanings that are ascribed within varied social contexts? 

The former would require a more necessary developmental path that could, at least theoretically, 
be applied quite broadly while the latter would introduce far more developmental relativity as the 
links between life stages and social contexts were investigated. Of course, there are very few 
theorists who would advocate either a purely psychological or sociological approach. It seems 
undeniable that psychosocial factors together are at the heart of human becoming and, as such, 
the differences tend to arise in where one puts the accents. Yet, as Cote and Allahar note, 


26 Ibid, 1. 

27 1 am using the term “social sciences” in full recognition of the complexity of categorizing such varied approaches 
under one heading, particular when it comes to psychology. There are, no doubt, many who would object to my 
categorization of psychology as a social science. Yet for my purposes, I intend only to distinguish developmental 
psychology from neuroscience since they ask markedly different questions about how to best account for human 
development. For an explanation of this distinction see Malcolm Jeeves and Warren Brown, Neuroscience, 
Psychology and Religion: Illusions, Delusions, and Realities About Human Nature (West Conshohocken: 
Templeton Foundation Press, 2009), 5-8. 
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“Although most social scientists do not explicitly speak in terms of extreme biological or social 
causes of behaviour, and will publicly state that behaviour is a combination of the two causes, 
often their underlying assumptions reflect one position over the other.” 28 So examining these 
two approaches in more detail will bring these assumptions to the surface while enabling a more 
focused articulation of key questions and concerns that arise in the ongoing conversation around 
the transition to adulthood. 

2.2.1 Psychological Perspectives 

For the better part of the twentieth century, developmental psychologists have attempted 
to map the normal pathways of human becoming. At the risk of oversimplification, these 
theories share the conviction that human development normally follows unidirectional, 
predictable and, biologically inevitable pathways. Within the field of developmental 
psychology, a distinction is often made between cognitive approaches, which emphasize the 
unfolding of intellectual and moral decision-making capacities over time, and structural 
approaches which emphasize a linear progression through a series of stages. Typically, 
structural approaches are more attentive to social and contextual contributions to human 
development and allow for more interplay between individual and environmental factors. What 
follows will be a brief summary of some of the more influential developmental theories of 
twentieth century. Each of these theories has been the topic of extensive conversation and each 
has come in for considerable criticism. My aim here is not to defend each of these theories but 
rather to highlight the unique ways in which they have conceived of the transition to adulthood 
and how they illuminate the question of whether this transition is being extended. 

28 James E. Cote and Anton L. Allahar, Critical Youth Studies: A Canadian Focus (Toronto: Pearson Education 
Canada, 2006), 15. 
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2.2.1.1 Erik Eriks on 


The widely acknowledged grandfather of stage theory is the Danish-American 
psychologist Erik Erikson. Although Erikson lacked formal academic credentials he had a long 
and distinguished career that included teaching positions at both Harvard and Yale. Erikson was 
heavily influenced by Freudian psychoanalysis but, when compared to Freud, was far more 
attentive to the formative nature of family relationships and cultural factors in the construction of 
human identity. Interestingly, Erikson did not know his biological father and because his mother 
later married a certain Waldemar Salomonsen, Erikson’s name was initially registered as Erik 
Salomonsen. Later, he had his surname changed to Erikson. So, in response to the identity 
question that would shape his entire career, Erikson’s answer appears to have been, “the son of 
myself .” 29 

Erikson is widely known for coining the phrase “identity crisis,” but his “Eight Ages of 
Man” are at the heart of his enduring contribution to psychosocial theories of human 
development. While these stages are related to Freud’s, Erikson moved away from a purely 
psychosexual orientation to development. Like Freud, Erikson believed that unresolved conflicts 
from childhood could lead to stunted development in adulthood. Yet instead of rooting these 
conflicts in sexual drives and parental attachment issues, Erikson saw social roles and relational 
connection as being critical to healthy development. Indeed, Erikson advocated an “inclusive 
human psychology” and argued that “psychoanalysis cannot shirk the task of accounting for not 
only the way in which the individual ego holds the life cycle together, but also for the laws 


29 Kathleen Stassen Berger, The Developing Person Through the Life Span 5 th ed. (New York: Worth Publishers, 
2001), 41. 
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which connect generational cycles with individual ones - and the social process with both.” 30 
Here we see both the promise and the limitations of the Eriksonian view of development. 

Erikson clearly saw the limitations of Freudian psychoanalysis and recognized the importance of 
social factors in human development, yet he remained committed to the notion of universal laws 
that governed these processes. 

Erikson posited eight stages of development that covered the entire life span (see Figure 
1.1). 31 Each of Erikson’s stages required that a certain task or developmental crisis be engaged 
and resolved in order to for the person to develop in an optimal way. Each of these “resolutions” 
produced an emergent virtue that would eventually comprise a well-rounded character. For 
example, the developmental crisis of infancy is whether or not the child will develop adequate 
trust in the reliability of their others (normally the parents) and the resolution would produce the 
virtue of hope in the dependability and safety of the external world in the face of primal chaos 
and estrangement. If this crisis is not resolved in infancy, the growing child (and eventually the 
adult) will continue to deal with this deficiency in his or her relationships. Critical to Erikson’s 
theory is the near-inevitability of development along this trajectory. As religious educator 
Sharon Daloz Parks notes, “In Erikson’s view, people move through these life stages and their 
task ready or not, as biological changes inevitably unfold across a lifetime.” 32 


30 Erik H. Erikson, “Reflections on Dr. Borg’s Life Cycle,” in Adulthood ed. Erik H. Erikson (New York: W.W. 
North & Co., 1978), 23. 

31 By way of comparison, Freud did not see much development taking place after adult sexual maturity was reached. 

32 Sharon Daloz Parks, Big Questions, Worthy Dreams: Mentoring Young Adults in Their Quest for Meaning, 
Purpose and Faith (San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 2000), 37. 
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Table 1.1 Erik Erikson’s Psychosocial Stages 


Stage 

Task 

Emergent Virtue 

1. Infancy 

Trust vs. Mistrust 

Hope 

2. Toddlerhood 

Autonomy vs. Shame and Doubt 

Will 

3. Early School Age 

Initiative vs. Guilt 

Purpose 

4. Later School Age 

Industry vs. Inferiority 

Competence 

5. Adolescence 

Identity vs. Role Confusion 

Fidelity 

6. Young Adulthood 

Intimacy vs. Isolation 

Love 

7. Adulthood 

Generativity vs. Stagnation 

Care 

8. Later Adulthood 

Ego Integrity vs. Despair 

Wisdom 


Of central importance for the delayed adulthood thesis are Erikson’s fifth and sixth 
stages, adolescence and young adulthood respectively. Erikson clearly saw adolescence as the 
stage where identity questions took on central significance. This “psychological revolution” 
revolved around “what they appear to be in the eyes of others as compared with what they feel 
they are, and with the question of how to connect the roles and skills cultivated earlier with the 
occupational prototypes of the day.” 33 This key danger at this stage is that of identity confusion 
(or identity crisis) and Erikson described a kind of “psychological moratorium” where 
psychosocial capacities and ethical reasoning hung in limbo between childhood and adulthood. 34 


33 Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York: W.W. Norton and Co., 1963), 261. 

34 Ibid, 263. 
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Erikson saw the young adult (stage six) as having emerged from the search for identity and 
needing to resolve the crisis of finding intimacy with another person or community. 35 Typically 
this task is accomplished through marriage and parenthood but Erikson does not restrict the 
resolution to those expressions alone. Some advocates of the delayed adulthood thesis would 
argue that Erikson’s developmental tasks are simply being extended. 36 What Erikson called the 
psychosocial moratorium of adolescence seems to apply even more acutely to the twenties as 
identity questions continue to loom large for young adults charting a life course in the absence of 
stable life trajectories. 

2.2.1.2 Jean Piaget and Lawrence Kohlberg 

Where Erikson saw human development in psychosocial terms, the famed Swiss 
psychologist Jean Piaget focused almost exclusively on human cognition, particularly in early 
childhood. I will discuss the work of Piaget and his American student Lawrence Kohlberg 
together since their work is so closely connected. Both were interested in describing “genetic 
epistemology,” or the growing cognitive capacities of children and adolescents, specifically as 
they pertained to moral decision-making. Piaget is regarded as one of the pioneers in the 
psychology of cognitive development while Kohlberg formalized many of his ideas into stage - 


35 The various “crises” that characterize the movement between Erikson’s stages have been seen by some as 
inadequate to describe the current experience of coming of age. One recent proposal suggests the insertion of a new 
stage into Erikson’s scheme (awkwardly named “Eriksonian Emerging Adulthood), complete with its own 
psychosocial crisis: Impudence vs. Incarnation. The author suggests that impudence is the “denial of responsibility, 
overreliance on parents’ input to make decisions, abdicating decision-making altogether, and dependence on 
parental financial resources,” while incarnation is the positive outcome characterized by the acceptance of adult 
roles and responsibilities, realistic expectations for the future and concrete plans to achieve them. See Alicia 
Patterson, “Emerging Adulthood as a Unique Stage in Erikson’s Psychosocial Development Theory: Incarnation v. 
Impudence” (PhD diss., University of Texas, 2012), 23. 

36 Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, populariser of the theory of emerging adulthood (see chapter four), suggests that “Erikson 
seems to have distinguished—without naming—a period that is in some ways adolescence and in some ways young 
adulthood yet not strictly either one, a period in which adult commitments and responsibilities are delayed while the 
role experimentation that began in adolescence continues and in fact intensifies.” See Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, 
“Emerging Adulthood: A Theory of Development from the Late Teens Through the Twenties,” American 
Psychologist 55 no. 5 (May 2000): 470. 
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development model of moral reasoning and, in so doing, created the field of moral development. 
While neither of these topics is explicitly related to the delayed adulthood thesis, both are 
essential to grasp in order to understand the broader conversation around human development 
within which the delayed adulthood thesis has been proposed. Of particular interest will be the 
types of cognitive capacities and moral-decision making tendencies that are developing in 
adolescence and early adulthood. 

Piaget identified four distinct periods of cognitive development, with the vast majority 
of changes occurring within the first twelve years of a child’s development. The cognitive 
capacities of infancy, according to Piaget, are characterized by a rudimentary understanding of 
the relationship between the senses and growing mastery of motor skills (sensorimotor thought). 
Throughout childhood, the child went through two additional stages where he or she came to 
understand the world as something distinct from the self (preoperational thought) and could 
eventually conceptualize and categorize things within that world (concrete operational thought). 
Finally, healthy adult cognition was characterized by an ability to think about abstractions like 
“justice,” or “truth,” and formulate hypothetical situations (formal operational thought). 37 The 
catalyst for development between these structures of thought was a lack of balance between the 
assimilation of elements external to the self and the accommodation of those elements into a 
newly modified whole. This lack of balance produced what Piaget called “cognitive 
disequilibrium” and the subsequent development led back the equilibrium that Piaget believed 
was at the heart of healthy cognition, from infancy to advanced scientific thought. 38 


37 Berger, The Developing Person, 48. 

38 Jean Piaget, “Piaget’s Theory’’ in Child Cognitive Development: The Essential Readings, ed. Kang Lee (Malden: 
Blackwell Publishing, 2000), 42-43. 
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The cognitive growth that Piaget envisioned was rooted in the developing brain and its 
capacity for increasingly complex structures of thought. Yet he also saw an important 
relationship between the individual and the context in which development took place. 

Since objective knowledge is not acquired by a mere recording of external information but has its 
origin in interactions between subjects and objects, it necessarily implies two types of activity - on 
the one hand, the coordination of actions themselves, and on the other, the introduction of 
interrelations between the objects. These two activities are interdependent because it is only 
through action that these relations originate. It follows that objective knowledge is always 
subordinate to certain structures of action . 39 


As Felicity Kelcourse notes regarding Piaget’s model, “Each individual psyche contains 
the seeds of change as a genetic inheritance, but adequate stimulation from the environment may 
be required to unlock the full potential of each stage.” 40 So as we consider questions around the 
transition to adulthood, there are undoubtedly points of contact between Piaget’s notion of 
cognitive disequilibrium and the challenges of coming of age. Yet the journey envisioned by 
Piaget is still primarily a mental journey whereby persons makes ever-increasing sense of the 
world that they inhabit. 41 


39 Ibid, 35. 

40 Felicity B. Kelcourse, “Theories of Human Development,” in Human Development and Faith: Life Cycle Stages 
of Body and Soul , ed. Felicity B. Kelcourse (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2004), 38. 

41 Interestingly, there has been some suggestion that Piaget’s own journey was characterized by a “disequilibrium” 
that was far more “spiritual” than “cognitive” in nature. Carl Johnson cites Piaget’s early adult involvement with a 
Swiss Christian Student's Association and notes that this group saw a period of spiritual crisis as a normal part of 
young adult development. In this context Piaget worked diligently on his own development and actually wrote a 
“formation novel” which reflected extensively on his spiritual quest, a quest that moved from “preparation” to 
“crisis” to “reconstruction.” In the novel, the central character’s crisis is centered primarily around the conflict 
between science and religion. Johnson suggests that Piaget’s model of cognitive development neglected these very 
real spiritual underpinnings. “Removed from the vital ground that propelled his own development, Piaget framed 
cognitive development as a matter of increasing abstraction, free of its affective, embodied ground. In this regard, 
he neglected the spirit of human knowing, as it aims to embrace reality in a fuller sense.” See Carl N. Johnson, “The 
Spirit of Spiritual Development” in Positive Youth Development and Spirituality: From Theory to Research , ed. 
Richard M. Lerner, Robert W. Roeser and Erin Phelps (West Conshohocken: Templeton Foundation Press, 2008), 
36. 
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One of Piaget’s most devoted disciples, American psychologist Lawrence Kohlberg, 
adapted the cognitive-developmental model and put it to work in the area of moral reasoning. 
Kohlberg’s most famous experiment involved analyzing age-differentiated responses to the so- 
called “Heinz Dilemma,” where a poor man whose wife is afflicted with cancer is faced with the 
choice of stealing the extortionately expensive drug that could save her life. Kohlberg paid close 
attention, not to the conclusions his subjects arrived at, but to the reasoning strategies they 
employed as they explained why Heinz should or should not steal the drug. As a result of his 
analysis, Kohlberg suggested three different levels of moral reasoning: preconventional, 
conventional and postconventional, with each level comprised of two additional stages. At the 
preconventional level of reasoning (normally employed by young children) decisions were made 
based on punishment and reward. Heinz should not steal the drug, many reasoned, because that 
was against the rules and if Heinz broke the rules he might be thrown in jail. At the conventional 
level, subjects demonstrated a greater awareness of the wider community to which Heinz 
belonged and made their decisions based on the perceived shame or blame he would experience 
as a consequence of his actions. At the postconventional level, subjects were able to reflect on 
principles (justice, love or duty) and to make moral decisions based upon them. 

Kohlberg envisioned a fairly seamless progression through his six stages of moral 
development, with preconventional moral reasoning clearly seen as inadequate for adult ethical 
conversations. In this sense he clearly reflects both Erikson and Piaget in their stage orientation 
to human development. James Fowler, who built on Piaget and Kohlberg’s work in his faith 
development theory (see Chapter Five below), summarizes, 

Stage theories such as Piaget’s, Kohlberg’s or Erikson’s, gain their great power by describing 
predictable changes in human thought and adaption in largely formal terms. That is to say, they 
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present to us the characteristic patterns of knowing, reasoning and adapting in ways that describe 
general features of human growth, applicable to all of us, despite the vast differences we recognize 
in our temperaments, our unique experiences and the contents and details of our particular life 
stories . 42 

Kohlberg’s theory, while widely admired and utilized, has also taken a battering as 
critics have taken him to task for the way his theory appeared to privilege stereotypically liberal. 
Western, and male orientations toward both toward moral dilemmas in particular, and human 
development in general. Some worried that the Kohlberg’s construction of the dilemma 
favoured an approach to moral reasoning that was characterized by an isolated male seeking to 
solve moral problems by abstracting himself and the issue from its actual social-relational 
context. Carol Gilligan notably distinguished between a more feminine “morality of care” and a 
male “morality of justice” and suggested that Kohlberg’s stages further contributed to a model of 
adulthood that excluded women. She writes, “These stereotypes reflect a conception of 
adulthood that is itself out of balance, favouring the separateness of the individual self over 
connection to others, and leaning more toward an autonomous life of work than toward the 
interdependence of love and care.” 43 In addition, both Piaget and Kohlberg based their theories 
on very limited research samples and many worry that in drawing such grand conclusions about 
human development as a whole, Piaget and Kohlberg are guilty of arguing beyond what the data 
can sustain. 44 Finally, some have complained that Kohlberg’s focus on the structure of moral 


42 James W. Fowler, Stages of Faith (San Francisco: HarperSanFranscisco, 1981), 89-90. 

43 Carol Gilligan, In a Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women's Development (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1993), 17. 

44 Piaget based much of his work on his observations of his own three children while Kohlberg worked with a small 
sample of boys from Chicago. Arnett and Tanner suggest that “it is surprising that [these] theories were able to 
dominate psychology for so long based on such limited data.” See Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, Marion Kloep, Leo B. 
Hendry and Jennifer L. Tanner, Debating Emerging Adulthood: Stage or Process? (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2011), 123. 
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reasoning is part of a wider “psychological regime” that has sought to divert attention from the 
actual content of moral discourse (mainly because of despair over the possibility of reaching 
consensus in a pluralistic context). 45 

This is not the place for a detailed investigation into the adequacy of Kohlberg’s model. 
My purpose is only to note that the development in moral reasoning that Kohlberg proposes 
points toward a growing capacity of the individual to situate his or her ethical considerations 
within the wider community to which he or she belongs. The childish responses to punishment 
and reward gradually give way to more principled reflections that take wider communal 
implications into account. This progression seems critical, not only to Kohlberg’s theory, but to 
theories of human development in general and to the transition to adulthood in particular. 

2.2.13 Robert Kegan 

A powerful synthesis of the insights of Piaget and Kohlberg is found in the work of 
Harvard psychologist, clinician and leadership theorist Robert Kegan, particularly in his 1982 
work The Evolving Self. He viewed his approach as a kind of “meta-psychology” that overcame 
the limitations of both Freudian psychoanalysis and Piagetian cognitive-developmentalism. 
Psychoanalytic theory, according to Kegan, was prone to seeing human cognition as a mere 
affect of intrinsic desires or motives while cognitive-developmentalism ignored the agency of the 
self in the creation of meaning and tended to subsume affects under the broader heading of 
cognitive development. 46 Indeed, Kegan’s overall project is motivated by his desire to maintain 

45 See James Davison Hunter, The Death of Character: Moral Education in an Age Without Good or Evil (New 
York: Basic Books, 2000), 179-180. Hunter’s central complaint is what he calls "the subordination of metaphysics 
to method.” He traces the development of psychologically-based moral pedagogies to the post-Enlightenment 
collapse of consensus around how to ground our notions of justice and goodness. The long-term consequences of 
this, in Hunter’s view, is that "the clarity of normative distinctions between some notion of good and evil necessarily 
[will fade].” See The Death of Character, 182. 

46 Kegan, The Evolving Self (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1982), 83. 
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the integrity of both cognition and affect; indeed, at one point he describes his work as a 
“psychology of admiration” (noting the Latin mirar or “wonder”) that attempts to both wonder at 
and wonder about the complexity of human development. This wondering, according to Kegan, 
“does not favour the analytic or the aesthetic. It does not regard science as evil nor as a saviour. 

It does not castigate or canonize the stirrings of the human heart. It is dedicated instead to 
drawing deeply from both of these kinds of wisdom.” 47 

Kegan sees cognition as but one aspect of a larger process of human meaning-making, a 
process he described as “meaning-constitutive evolution.” 48 All of life, Kegan suggested, is 
characterized by a series of negotiations between an organism and its wider environment. 
Development is best understood, not as an internal process of biologically inevitable maturation, 
but as a sequence of struggles between subjects and objects, between the individual and its wider 
context. These struggles lead to, in Kegan’s striking terminology, “evolutionary truces” that 
involve both a differentiation from what is “other” or distinct from us as well as reintegrating 
that “other” and thereby creating a new shared reality. These truces, once achieved, create 
temporary states of equilibrium, or “balances,” that are later the source of a new evolutionary 
tension that must then be overcome in the ongoing process of meaning-constitutive evolution. 
Kegan saw the human life cycle as comprising five of these balances with each transition 
involving both losses and gains as simpler forms of meaning-making give way to increasingly 
integrated complexity. Critically, these balances are not merely cognitive gains but encompass 
the entirety of the process of human becoming. “In this sense,” Kegan suggests, “evolutionary 


47 Kegan, In Over Our Heads: The Mental Demands of Modern Life (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1994), 8. 

48 Kegan, The Evolving Self, 77. 
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activity is intrinsically cognitive, but it is no less affective; we are this activity and we 

■ ’4- ”49 

experience it. 

So for Kegan, the human self exists as a “meaning-making context,” a dynamic and 
active agent in constant evolutionary conversation with its environment. 50 The key gain here is 
Kegan’s attribution of agency in the process of human development, a clear shift with respect to 
the ontogenetic tendencies in Erikson and Piaget. This understanding of human personhood has 
recently been echoed by Christian Smith who suggests that persons should be conceived of as 
“centers with purpose.” 51 Personhood, in other words, is not merely a collection of capacities or 
instincts but an emergent “center” that displays agency in orienting those capacities toward 
certain ends or purposes that cannot be accounted for by the capacities or instincts themselves. 
“Centers exist for intentions. The center needs the purpose in order to be itself a center for 
something and not merely to exist without end or sense... the purpose-endowed center of 
personal existence has a natural narrative quest, the telos of personhood. And the quest itself is 
only even conceivable and viable because of the existence of a personal center. 52 Like Kegan, 
Smith’s understanding of personhood and development introduces elements that have often been 
neglected in the social sciences: agency and purpose, a true narrative of human becoming. 

In Kegan’s view, both psychoanalytic theory and cognitive developmentalism 
overemphasized the early-childhood birth of object relations as the primary developmental 
process which was subsequently elaborated over the life cycle. Instead, meaning-constitutive 


49 Ibid, 81. 

50 Ibid, 11. 
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Smith, What is a Person ? 79. Where Kegan suggests that “meaning-making” is the primary task of human 
development. Smith suggests that it is rather “[the development and sustenance] of [the] incommunicable self in 
loving relationships with other personal selves and with the non-personal world.” See pp. 74-75. 

52 Ibid, 80. 
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evolution emphasizes the agency of the self in navigating the complexities of life and opening 


oneself to the change that this requires. “Each qualitative change, hard won, is a response to the 
complexity of the world, a response in further recognition of how the world and I are yet again 
distinct - and thereby more related.” 53 So the self is engaged in a process of active construction 
of reality while at the same time profoundly constructed by the tensions and challenges of his or 
her particular context. This is his main point of departure from the structural approaches of 
earlier theorists. In one instance he even situates Kohlberg’s “universal ethical principles” 
within the larger framework that he has described. These universal principles, for Kegan, are not 
the terminus of an inevitable process of cognitive development, but an exercise in constructive 
meaning-making. “[What] Kohlberg calls the construction of universalizable principles, may be 
the consequence of an evolution which not only differentiates from the societal, but reintegrates 
it into a wider system of meaning which reflects on and regulates it. 

The result is that one comes to distinguish moral values apart from the authority of the 
groups holding those values.” 54 This aligns well with Alasdair MacIntyre’s moral philosophy, 
particularly his later work, Dependent Rational Animals , where he suggests that the process of 
what he calls “independent practical reasoning” involves a “transformation of a child’s 
motivation set” whereby what were originally external rationale for behaviour become 
internalized in a way that does not disavow the linkage between the former and the latter. He 
describes this as a kind of independence that “acknowledges truthfully its dependences and 
attachments,” in other words, a kind of independence that that is constituted by an 
acknowledgement of dependence. 55 


53 Ibid, 85. 

54 Ibid, 67. 

55 Alasdair MacIntyre, Dependent Rational Animals: Why We Need the Virtues (Chicago: Open Court, 1999), 85-87. 
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Kegan deals with the transition to adulthood in only a few places but he does point out 
the way in which the breakdown of community in modem life has destabilized this process. In a 
particularly penetrating example, he points to the way that our childhood homes function as 
places from which we can “run away” as we attempt to forge distinct identities. An eight year- 
old, Kegan notes, can run away from home, but only for a few hours. Yet the modern condition, 
with its ever-increasing atomization, does not allow the child to return home once it gets dark 
outside. 56 This led Kegan to speculate (in 1984!) that we may be witnessing a “fundamental 
change in adulthood” since the self is facing the task of “separating ourselves not only from our 
old meaning but from the actual persons who (and commitments which) have to come to stand 
for those meanings.” 57 This troubling reality caused Kegan to muse that “we may be faced with 
a task that is... historically unprecedented, at the growing edge of our culture's evolution: how to 
fashion long-term relationships, even ‘long-term communities,’... which are the context of 
fundamental change rather than ended by it.” 58 

Whatever the accuracy of Kegan’s forecast regarding the future of adulthood, his 
constructive-developmental model holds real promise for the conversation around the delayed 
adulthood thesis. Not only is this model uniquely sensitive to the interplay between cognition 
and affect, but it rightly recognizes the active role that individuals play in constructing identities 
as they interact with their environments. The evolving self is in constant conversation with its 
formative communities. Crucially, this conversation involves both constructing a distinctive 
identity apart from those communities as well as a reintegration or re-entry into community as 
that distinct person. 

56 Ibid, 217. 

57 Ibid, 217-218. 

58 Ibid, 218. 
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2.2.1.4 William Perry 


A final psychological perspective must be taken into account as I anticipate the later 
integration of these developmental perspectives with the theory of emerging adulthood, namely 
the work of Harvard educational psychologist William Perry. While Perry did not offer a 
comprehensive model of development across the human life cycle, he did offer an important 
account of the opportunities for intellectual and moral growth that attend the college years. 
Perry’s conversations with students over a four year period (1953-1957) led to his influential 
1970 work, Forms of Ethical and Intellectual Development in the College Years. In this book, 
Perry laid out a nine-stage progression that described how students transition from simple to 
more complex epistemologies and ethical frameworks. This scheme is, of course, age specific, 
so it cannot rightly be set alongside the grander theories of Erikson, Piaget and Kegan. Yet Perry 
saw clear connections between his work and the developmental theories that have been 
considered above because it consisted of an “orderly progress in which more complex forms are 
created by the differentiation and reintegration of earlier, simple forms.” 59 Indeed, Perry sees 
obvious similarities between his scheme of intellectual development and Piaget’s earlier work. 60 

To summarize Perry’s scheme briefly is to risk considerable oversimplification, but in a 
broad sense, the overarching narrative has to do with how the college student engages with the 
realities of multiplicity and relativism. 61 By these terms, Perry means the basic reality of 


59 William G. Perry Jr., Forms of Ethical and Intellectual Development in the College Years: A Scheme (San 
Francisco: Jossey Bass, 1999), 48. 

60 Ibid, 32. 

61 Perry’s use of the term “relativism” is somewhat unfortunate since the word appears to have changed in meaning 
in some important ways over the past four decades. Specifically, the term has acquired a nuance of necessary 
agnosticism (i.e. truth and morality are not absolute and there cannot be known), whereas Perry seems to have 
intended to refer to the bare fact of the contextual nature of truth claims. Indeed, the whole point of his work seems 
to be to encourage commitment in spite of relativism. But that commitment, for Perry, can only be made in light of 
a clear view of the epistemological challenges that are unavoidable in contemporary life. See Perry, Forms of 
Ethical and Intellectual Development , 41. 
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diversity and complexity that attend to almost every significant question or course of study. 
Authorities disagree on what is true. Rival interpretations of data are left unresolved. Ethical 
standards vary. Historical and cultural genealogies of cherished truths are laid bare. Multiple 
worldviews collide. This multiplicity is, of course, intensified through the college experience. 
Perry’s scheme is basically a description of the journey students tend to take as they struggle to 
cope with this multiplicity. 

In terms of the specifics of the scheme, Perry summarizes as follows: “The scheme 
begins with those simplistic forms in which a person construes his world in unqualified polar 
terms of absolute right-wrong, good-bad; it ends with those complex forms through which he 
undertakes to affirm his own commitments in a world of contingent knowledge and relative 
values.” 62 What is noteworthy about Perry’s scheme is the clear pastoral tone that seems to 
permeate it. This is no hint of the gleeful cynicism that is often evident among those describing 
the loss of epistemological innocence among college students. As Sharon Parks, one of Perry’s 
students, observed, “Perry embodied a practiced reverence for the courage and costs of 
growth.” 63 Perry seemed to see his task as a “creative obligation” to encourage and facilitate 
commitment, or “an affinnatory experience through which the man [sic] continuously defines his 
identity and his involvements in the world.” 64 Indeed, his final chapter in the book asks very 
pointed questions around the kinds of communities and educational approaches that are 
necessary in order to foster courage within students as they face the task of making commitments 
with the knowledge of the demands that the new relativism places upon them. 


62 Ibid, 3. 

63 Parks, Big Questions, Worthy Dreams, 46. 

64 Perry, Forms of Ethical and Intellectual Development, 149-150. 
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When it comes to the evaluation of Perry’s scheme as a developmental model, however, 
lingering questions remain. There is a discernible pattern that emerges through Perry’s research, 
yet he is quite clear that development, at least in the direction of commitment within relativism, 
is not unavoidable. Perry candidly admits that “in any of the Positions in the main line of 
development a person may suspend, nullify, or even reverse the process of growth as our scheme 
defines it... The forces of growth may indeed be forever denied.” 65 But while development is 
not inevitable but it seems that choices cannot be avoided. Multiplicity, as a new feature of the 
individual’s experience, must now be either engaged or avoided. There is no going back - this is 
a new feature of the environment against which the self must be defined. To use Kegan’s 
tenninology, this is the new “meaning-making context.” So in this sense, development of some 
kind is inevitable as multiplicity is encountered. But there is no necessary progression through 
the sequence of stages that comprise the overall pattern and this is a necessary corrective to 
ontogenetic approaches to development. 

2.2.2 Sociological Perspectives 

Where developmental-psychological theories root human development in the 
individual’s biological capacities interacting with social contexts, sociological accounts of 
human development see those social contexts as far more determinative. Cote and Allahar write, 
“While biological factors may have had more of a direct effect on behaviour early in human 
evolution, humans have long since become an acculturated species for which instincts have 
become quite weakened and diffused. Thus, biological influences now appear at best to be 
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indirect in the sense that cultures have the capacity to both intensify and neutralize most 


biological tendencies and potentials.” 66 

Sociological contributions to conceptualizing human development have tended to 
cluster around an approach called life course theory. According to Canadian sociologist Barbara 
Mitchell, life course theory has its roots in the early twentieth century but did not really gain 
much momentum until the 1960s. In contrast to the psychological models outlined above, life 
course theory understands developmental pathways as being scripted, not primarily by the 
internal or biological capacities of the individual, but by wider socio-cultural influences from 
which we internalize patterns of becoming that then act upon us as normative. Elizabeth Fussel 
and Frank Furstenberg summarize this as follows, 

The life course is culturally scripted but structured in part by economic and social resources. 
Individuals acquire expectations, often early in life, of when and how these arrangements are to 
occur. A social timetable for growing up exists that is culturally prescribed but flexible enough to 
take account of economic and demographic vicissitudes. Individuals learn this timetable both by 
watching what others do and by taking cues from institutions that are the gatekeepers of the life 
course . 67 


Advocates of life course theory are motivated by the desire to describe human 
development in ways that “[encompass] individual biography and history within the social 
structure.” 68 Mitchell suggests that life course theory “implies age-differentiated social 
phenomena distinct from uniform life cycle stages and the life span... The life course 
perspective elaborates the importance of time, context, process, and meaning on human 


66 Cote and Allahar, Critical Youth Studies, 32. 

67 Elizabeth Fussell and Frank F. Furstenberg Jr. “The Transition to Adulthood During the Twentieth Century’’ in On 
the Frontier of Adulthood, 33. 

68 Barbara A. Mitchell, The Boomerang Age: Transitions to Adulthood in Families (New Brunswick: Aldine 
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development and family life.” 69 This definition moves beyond the uniformity of chronological 
life stages while not abandoning the notion of distinct age-differentiated patterns of 
development. In addition, this definition recognizes the impact of social context while at the 
same time acknowledging the ways in which time and process are foundational for development. 

2.2.2.1 Marlis Buchmann: Changing Life Scripts 

One of the few comprehensive sociological accounts of how life course theory can 
illuminate the transition to adulthood has been offered by Marlis Buchmann. In her influential 
1989 work. The Script of Life in Modern Society, Buchmann compared a cohort of adults who 
graduated from high school in 1960 to another which graduated in 1980 and suggested that 
significant changes could be observed. She argued that age-differentiated approaches to human 
development tend to ignore the fact that the specific characteristics that make up these stages are 
always attributed by other members of a particular age cohort or by wider social contexts, 
particularly the state. 70 With respect to human development, Buchmann suggests an important 
distinction between “chronological age” and “social age.” The former has primarily been the 
domain of developmental psychologists and attempts to plot an individual’s progression through 
the various stages of maturation. The latter is more complex and places far more value on “state 
activities” that “sort and classify individuals into different positions and roles.” These activities 
constitute what Buchmann calls “life scripts” that, when internalized and incorporated by 
individuals, serve to institutionalize acceptable trajectories toward adulthood. 71 


69 Ibid, 16. 

70 Buchmann describes how social contexts function by using the term habitus, by which she means “the 
internalization and incorporation of one's position in the social structure and of the history of one's positions, that is, 
the social trajectory.” See Marlis Buchmann, The Script of Life in Modern Society: Entry Into Adulthood in a 
Changing World (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989), 29-32. 
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Buchmann notes how both “childhood” and “youth” were novel life scripts that were 
written in response to dramatically altered social and economic realities. Childhood was created 
in response to, among other things, the horrors of child labour that became evident during the 
Industrial Revolution. Youth was created as mass primary education was extended into the teen 
years and increasingly stringent laws were brought in to regulate child labour. 72 In each case, the 
life stage was born, not out of any intrinsic psychological capacities or potentialities located 
within the individual, but out of the specific changes occurring within a particular social context 
and in particular, within social classes. These social contexts are not determinative when it 
comes to individual life courses, but neither can life course be explained solely by the actions of 
conscious actors interacting with their immediate environments. 

What is significant for the conversation about the transition to adulthood, according to 
Buchmann, is that the latter half of the twentieth century saw massive social changes that 
destabilized a previously normative life script. No longer could one assume a standardized 
progression through a series of predictable transitions in early adulthood. Expectations regarding 
marriage and parental roles were increasingly individualized and therefore diversified. 
Educational credentials became simultaneously more necessary and less valuable as increasing 
job specialization led to the normalization of post-secondary education. This flooding of the 
market of higher education produced a “decoupling of previously well-established (career) 
linkages between education and occupational opportunities.” 73 So while, for many, post¬ 
secondary education retained its status as a necessary aspect of the life script, it also forced 
young adults into longer and more uncertain educational and vocational journeys. 
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What is crucial, for Buchmann is that the norm is now “highly individualistic action 
perspectives,” by which she means that individuals can no longer take a particular career 
trajectory for granted and simply fulfill the requisite expectations. Now decisions must be made 
alone and with the assumption of risk. The net result, according to Buchmann, is a “highly 
individualized biographical conception of work,” a description which could be applied to many 
areas of the transition to adulthood. 74 “Together,” Buchmann concludes, “these structural and 
cultural changes over the last two decades have made youth as a life stage increasingly obsolete, 
while they have simultaneously extended it indefinitely. As a result of these opposing 
tendencies, transition patterns to adulthood in the contemporary period show a greater variety: 
They become less age-graded (i.e. more extended) and increasingly diversified and 
individualized.” 75 Here, then, we have an account of human development that owes far less to 
unfolding capacities of the self to make sense of the world around it. Instead, adulthood is 
clearly seen as a script written, at least in part, by social structures external to the individual. 
While the individual still chooses how the life course unfolds, it can only be in conversation with 
scripts that are already provided. Buchmann’s diagnosis of the complex interplay between social 
structures and individual actions calls into question the assumptions of stability that lie behind 
the way that adulthood itself is viewed by proponents of the delayed adulthood thesis. 

2.2.2.1 James Cote: The Political Economy Perspective 

Where Buchmann outlines a more general, overarching account of life course theory, 
others have focused more directly on how particular social contexts are affecting the transition to 
adulthood. Of particular note is the work of Canadian sociologist James Cote who has spent 
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much of his career outlining how young people are impacted, and ultimately marginalized by 
large-scale corporate and political influences as they struggle with the material conditions of 
existence. Cote draws a sharp, if somewhat self-serving distinction between “conservative” and 
“critical” social scientists, with the former group hesitant to propose or embrace social change 
and the latter seeking to “identify whom societal arrangements favour and whom they 
disadvantage, and [to] advocate social and economic changes to remedy any unfairness in such 
arrangements.” 76 Whatever the legitimacy of this distinction, it is clear that Cote is motivated by 
precisely the concerns that he attributes to critical social science. 

Cote’s evaluation begins with a fresh look at what is actually meant by the term 
“adulthood.” He comes to the conclusion that adulthood is as much a social construct, with all of 
the relativity and ambiguity that this entails, as any other life stage. This insight has often been 
noted when discussing adolescence and even childhood, but has rarely been applied to 
adulthood. 77 Adulthood seems to have functioned, in much social science discourse at least, as 
the Archimedean point from which all other life stages could be discussed and evaluated. The 
word represented a stable (if implied) consensus around biological development, educational and 
economic achievement, and social and relational connections. Cote concludes that assuming this 
consensus has been a mistake. “The concept of adulthood,” he argues, “is as vague as the 
concept of adolescence. Moreover, adulthood is a hazardous and difficult journey for many 


76 Cote and Allahar, Critical Youth Studies , xiv. 

77 Along with many others, Cote notes the way that historical and economic factors “created” the developmental 
stage of adolescence during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. He thus rejects “essentialisf ’ theories 
of youth that suggest that emotional instability, immaturity and the reluctance to take responsibility inhere within a 
certain stage of life. Rather, he suggests that “Social expectations determine how the transition to adulthood is 
structured in a given culture, and therefore even whether or not periods akin to Western adolescence can be found. 
Moreover, when such periods emerge, how they are experienced by the person passing through them depends on 
whether these social expectations provide a meaningful environment as well as whether the adult community is 
welcoming and provides suitable guidelines.” See Cote and Allahar, Critical Youth Studies, 4. 
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people, not a destination of safety and security that is reached once and for all.” 78 This emphasis 
on the road to adulthood as a journey fraught with peril becomes central for Cote. He 
consistently describes those struggling to reach adulthood (or those who seem to be putting it 
off), not as lazy or indulged, but as victims of a political and economic structure that has a vested 
interest in keeping them out. “[The] political-economy view,” he argues, “sees many young 
people as being ‘educated’ into a state of‘false consciousness,’ whereby they are cajoled, 
persuaded, or pressured to accept and support arrangements that work directly against their own 
interests... In particular, these arrangements engender a form of alienation, especially from the 
‘essence’ of oneself as an agentic human being.” 79 

Like many others, Cote notes the collapse of consensus around which social markers 
indicate the achievement of adult identity. By this he means that we live in a context where 
individuals can no longer walk along well-worn developmental pathways that have been secured 
and stabilized by centuries of communal consensus. Whatever the legitimacy (or perhaps 
naivete) of this characterization of older social realities, it seems clear that the meaning of 
adulthood was more stable than it is today. A young person would see obvious examples of 
adult role models and could envision a more or less clear way of getting to that place themselves. 
So, for Cote, the atomization of modem life has produced a kind of “psychological adulthood,” 
in that coming of age in the late-modem West now requires choosing an identity whether we 
want to or not. Cote argues that “people increasingly find themselves forced to make life- 
altering choices whether they want to or not or are capable of doing so. Traditional markers have 


78 Cote, Arrested Adulthood: The Changing Nature of Maturity and Identity (New York University Press, 2000), 1. 
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become vague and irrelevant for many people, and little has emerged to replace them. Many 
people are left in a limbo, as not quite adults and less than full citizens.” 80 

This, according to Cote, is the situation into which teenagers and young adults have now 
been plunged. They are forced to come of age in a world that offers them minimal guidance, few 
role models, and little to strive for beyond vague notions of “choice” and “being true to oneself.” 
The word that Cote uses to describe this bleak situation is “individualization,” a term that he is 
careful to distinguish from “individuation,” a term psychologists use to describe the process of 
differentiation from one’s formative social contexts. For Cote, “individualization refers to the 
social processes by which people compensate for a lack of collective support from their 
community or culture. It designates the extent to which people are left to their own devices to 
meet their survival needs, determine the directions their lives will take, and make myriad choices 
along the way.” 81 Again, we hear a strong tone of alienation in Cote’s assessment. Young 
people are not turned lose into a world of opportunity, they are cast adrift into a turbulent sea of 
competing economic and social interests. 

The imperative to choose one’s life course can, for Cote, lead in one of two directions: 
“default individualization” or “developmental individualization.” The former represents the path 
of least resistance, a life course that is not chosen or embraced but simply happens as a person is 
tossed to and fro on the waves of circumstance and consumer-capitalist interests. The latter is 
the road less travelled, and describes a self-directed quest to maximize the opportunities afforded 
by late-modemity. Developmental individualization thus includes all manner of good things: 
“cognitive growth, identity formation, and emotional maturity, as well as finding and developing 
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one's special skills [and] spiritual awareness.” 82 With the alternatives sketched in such striking 
contrast, one is left wonder why anyone would embrace default individualization when offered 
the riches of its alternative. 


For Cote, the answer is simple: the identities of young people coming of age in 
contemporary Western contexts are being manipulated by (mainly) consumer-capitalist interests 
who are profiting by offering shallow and vacuous ways for young people seek to fill the void of 
a meaningful and durable identity. 

To manipulate an identity the object is first to make the psyche vulnerable and tenuous. Then the 
vulnerable psyche is manipulated socially - its need for acceptance, community, self-definition, and 
a sense of purpose in life are exploited. With sources for the gratification of these needs removed, 
other sources have been put into place, many of which serve the interests of others. In the case of 
adolescents and young adults, this has been accomplished in advanced industrial society through 
the establishment and legitimation of institutions and practices associated with the identity 
moratorium . 83 


Cote sees a number of factors as contributing to the disenfranchisement of young people 
but two figure most prominently. First, they are stifled by an educational credentialism that 
forces a long and expensive preamble to meaningful employment even as the value of that 
education is continually decreasing and stable and gainful employment becomes scarcer. This 
locks young people into a costly cycle where they are consumers of educational credentials when 
they already have the capacity to be contributors within the wider society. Second, they are 
forced by the length of that educational journey to work predominantly in part-time and low- 
security roles in service industries where they are given little respect or social status. This 
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involuntary moratorium on adulthood serves to maintain a state of financial and emotional 
dependence while restricting access to the roles that could help them learn to take their place as 
responsible citizens. 84 

Key to Cote’s analysis, then, is the way that consumer-capitalist interests prey upon the 
fragility of identity that characterizes both young adulthood as a life stage as well as late- 
modemity as a cultural reality. Cote’s argument is echoed by James Penner et al. who similarly 
lament the way that the fragility of youth identity is exploited by the darker elements of 
advanced capitalist economies. Following Cote, they suggest that consumer capitalism has filled 
the void. “For many youth, there is no social or communal chorus of adults providing a 
validating voice about direction, commitments, and identifications. Instead there is a void. Into 
the void enters the virus: the consumer capitalist virus that leaves its code and bends the story.” 85 
The delayed adulthood thesis (or, in Cote’s terms, the “identity moratorium”), far from being a 
developmental stroll through the garden of choice and possibility, might be little more than 
capitalist opportunism dressed a social-scientific tuxedo. 

Cote can been criticized for offering an overly conspiratorial account of changes in the 
contemporary Western transition to adulthood. Indeed, it is difficult to read him closely without 
puzzling over the level of personal agency and wilful manipulation that is attributed to non¬ 
personal entities like “society,” “the economy,” “corporate interests” and “the government.” 

Cote is certainly aware of these critiques but seems to vacillate between a view that the 


84 The term “involuntary moratorium’’ comes from S. Davies, C. Mosher and B. O’Grady, who in their 1994 article 
“Trends in Labour Market Outcomes of Canadian Post-Secondary Graduates, 1978-1988,” write the following, “The 
transition from school to work is increasingly imposing an ‘involuntary moratorium’ on many young adults, whose 
commitment to education offers them some competitive advantages but also condemns them to periods of 
underemployment in the expectation of longer-term payoffs.” Qtd in Cote and Allahar, Critical Youth Studies, 45. 
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disenfranchisement of youth is the by-product of uncritical human self-interest and a more 


sinister view that posits the manufacture of consent in order to suppress the possibility of revolt 
on the part of youth. Toward the end of Critical Youth Studies, Cote and Allahar attempt to 
address the conspiratorial critique by insisting that, rather than positing a “cabal of evil men 
meeting regularly to conspire against the young,” the object was instead “to show readers how 
the countless decisions made every day in contemporary societies around the world tend to be 
motivated by self-interest.” Yet only a few pages later they suggest that “when a population is 
controlled educationally and economically, it is then possible to control them emotionally - to 
define their sense of self and to manipulate their identities.” 86 There seems to be a disconnect 
between a view that suggests that youth “lose out” because of the self-interest of others and a 
view that suggests that there is some kind of organized collusion between various aspects of 
society that are all seeking to control and manipulate the emotions and the identity of youth. 

This disconnect runs throughout Cote’s work and is, in my view, not adequately recognized or 
justified. This problem needs to be addressed in order to rescue Cote from a kind of sociological 
determinism that diagnoses of patterns of victimization but struggles to locate human agency. 

2.2.23 Harry Blatterer: The Changing Semantics of Adulthood 

A surprisingly under-reported, challenge to the delayed adulthood thesis comes from 
Australian sociologist Harry Blatterer. This challenge centers around the claim that the 
dominance of developmental psychological approaches has blinded us to the fact that the 
meaning of the word “adulthood” is changing. As Winthrop Jordan observed in 1978: “It is an 
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interesting commentary on our culture that we find ourselves asking: What does adulthood 
mean? As with so many human affairs, the meaning lies in the question.” 87 

In a 2007 article, Blatterer complained that, “As far as adulthood is the focus of 
sociological analysis at all, it is its reputed deferral or rejection that attracts attention. The 
meaning of adulthood, let alone the possibility that what is understood to lie at journey’s end is 
itself undergoing profound changes, remains by and large unarticulated.” 88 In other words, most 
social-scientific conversations regarding adulthood assume that it functions as the unquestioned 
resolution to the trials and struggles of adolescence. According to Blatterer, adulthood functions 
as a “summary term for the achievements of maturity on both a psychological and social level.” 89 
So adulthood has achieved a taken-for-granted status that has obscured the fact that its meaning 
is rarely articulated. Blatterer sees his project as an effort to both surface these assumed notions 
of adulthood and to offer an alternative in their place. 

Blatterer proposes a “recognition-theoretical approach” to the transition to adulthood. 

In this approach, adulthood is seen as a fluid category that is comprised of inter subjective 
recognitions within varied social contexts. None of the events, roles or transitions that we 
encounter in life come with meaning built-in. So when it comes to the question of when we 
become adults we are forced to admit that each of the markers that are normally posited have 
meaning only insofar as that meaning is recognized by another. Blatterer summarizes, “The 
question ‘who am I?’... cannot be separated from another: ‘who am I in the eyes of others?’ Our 
self-identifications and self-perceptions, our self-placement in our social environment, in fact our 
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very constitution as social beings, hinges on validation by others.” 90 So adulthood is a concept 
that is rooted neither in our biology (as some developmental-psychological approaches argue) 
nor in the specific achievements or roles that are often associated with it (leaving home, getting 
married, starting a career etc.). Rather, it is rooted in inter-subjective social validation which 
means it is inherently plastic in nature. 

Blatterer’s central point is that the meaning of adulthood can change if, within certain 
social contexts, it is recognized differently. To become an adult can (and historically did) 
involve reaching a certain age, leaving home, getting married, getting a job and becoming a 
parent. But it doesn’t need to. “[Adulthood] is neither a matter of crossing a threshold nor 
passing a rite of passage once and for all, nor a one-way trajectory of gradual adaptation. Rather, 
it is a dynamic, inter subjective process of social recognition in which collectivities and 
individuals are inescapably implicated.” 91 It is the plastic nature of adulthood that Blatterer 
capitalizes on as he seeks to explain why so many appear to be slow in reaching the destination. 

Blatterer’s constructive argument is summarized in his 2007 book Coming of Age in 
Times of Uncertainty. Like many others, he observes that “standard adulthood,” by which means 
the “veritable march through the institutions of marriage, parenthood, and work,” has always 
been something of an historical anomaly. 92 Blatterer sees the tightly ordered, sequential pattern 
of transitions to adulthood as belonging to a historical period that began in the post-WWII era 
and ended with the oil crises of the early 1970s. The postwar period saw a historically 
unprecedented degree of affluence filter down to the middle classes as big business and 
government joined forces to prevent a slide back into economic depression. The resulting job 
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stability and security enabled young people to envision a fairly navigable pathway to the 
American Dream. It was during this period early marriage and relatively quick transitions to 
home ownership, career and family became more common. In 1951, for example, the average 
American groom was 24, while the bride was 21.5. 93 So it was entirely conceivable to get 
married young, buy a home in the suburbs, stay home with your three or four children (if you 
were a woman), settle into long-term, stable career (if you were a man) and wait for a 
government insured pension to kick in. And all of this on one salary! As German sociologist 
Ulrich Beck put it, “people’s lives were as standardized as the sheet steel from which the cars 
were welded together.” 94 

It hardly needs to be said that this is not the world in which contemporary young people 
are coming of age. Indeed, family life before the postwar period would also look very different 
from this standardized picture. As Canadian sociologist Barbara Mitchell reminds us, “The 
‘traditional’ family of the 1950s was a qualitatively new phenomenon and actually represented a 
‘historical fluke’ based on a unique and temporary conjuncture of economic, social and political 
forces.” 95 And, of course, those forces are always in flux. The sexual revolution and feminist 
movement in the 1960s, the economic woes of the 1970s and early 1980s, increasing job 
insecurity and a host of other factors have long since rendered this idyllic notion of family life 
obsolete. 


The problem is that the notion of “standard adulthood” that was bom in this period 
continues to exercise a powerful hold on our collective imaginations, even though it may have 
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been no more than a snapshot of a particularly affluent period of history. Blatterer argues that 


we are now seeing a “normative lag” as standard adulthood continues to function as a virtual 
synonym for adulthood. More importantly, this assumed definition of adulthood conditions our 
expectations regarding the timeline for adulthood, even as young people struggle to follow it. 
Consistent with his recognition-theoretical approach, he argues that the delayed adulthood thesis 
misses the wider point. What we are really witnessing is not the birth of a new stage of human 
development; instead, we are seeing young adults struggle for the recognition of models of 
adulthood that do not fit earlier patterns. 

Blatterer’s argument concludes with a reassessment of the meaning of the word “youth” 
(and behind that, a redefinition of the world “adulthood”). Normally, youth is understood as a 
liminal stage that anticipates resolution in adulthood. The teenage years might be rough sailing, 
according to the popular argument, but on the other side of that storm lies the calm and tranquil 
waters of adulthood. 96 But, according to Blatterer, this “teleological notion of adulthood” is 
being abandoned as “youth” is increasingly seen, not as a descriptor of a stage of life, but as an 
ideal or value to be sought over the entire life course. “Youth as a value is replacing adulthood 
as a goal. This trend is crucial to understanding contemporary uncertainties about adulthood, 


96 This metaphor calls to mind Stanley Hall’s Sturm and Drang (“storm and stress”) theory of adolescence, first 
proposed in 1904. According to Hall, a turbulent adolescence was a normal and biologically rooted stage of human 
development. See G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence: Its Psychology and its Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, 
Sociology, Sex, Crime and Religion 2 vols (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1921). This view was strongly 
challenged by American anthropologist Margaret Mead’s famous 1928 Coming of Age in Samoa (New York: 
Morrow, 1971), where she observed an entirely different process of development than Hall’s model would have 
predicted. This, of course, implied that adolescence was a culturally relative phenomenon. Arnett is certainly aware 
of this conflict and has published two articles assessing Hall’s theory of adolescence. In each of these he offers a 
cautiously positive assessment, arguing that Hall anticipated contemporary findings on adolescence in some key 
areas (conflict with parents, mood disruptions, and high risk behaviour). Arnett also defends Hall against the charge 
that his model was universal because of its biological roots, suggesting that Hall allowed for some cultural variations 
of the adolescent experience. See Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, “Adolescent Storm and Stress, Reconsidered” in American 
Psychologist vol. 54 no. 5 (1999) 317-326 and “G. Stanley Hall’s Adolescence : Brilliance and Nonsense” History of 
Psychology vol. 9 no. 3 (2006): 186-197. 
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about what ‘being a grown up’ actually means and what promises it holds. Expectations of self 


and others - to grow up, mature, settle down, walk the line and follow the beaten path of 
previous generations - may help us set goals; but it may just as well give rise to often no longer 
realizable expectations and then self-doubt.” 97 

Blatterer calls this trend the “semantic de-differentiation of youth” and argues, along with 
Cote, that the result has been a highly profitable commodification of the youthful ideal as restless 
consumers struggle to remain forever young. 98 For Blatterer, “While standard adulthood as the 
classic resolution to the liminality of adolescence remains as a normative model, the actual 
practices of contemporary adults render the new adulthood liminal without limits.” 99 So the 
liminality of youth is not based in chronology - the time gap between childhood and adulthood - 
instead, it is based in ideals like openness to change, authentic existence, personal growth and the 
refusal to settle into the grinding monotony of standard adulthood. Critically, this explains the 
appearance of “delayed adulthood” without positing a new stage of development. Instead of 
wringing our hands over why young adults are not growing up, we ought to revise our notions of 
adulthood in response to the lived experience of those who are in the middle of it. In fact, this 
revision may already be taking place under our very noses. 100 If Blatterer is right, we would be 
best served not by agonizing about when people are arriving at adulthood but asking larger 
questions about what it means for maturity to be recognized in an age where youth has been 
transformed from a stage to an ideal. 


97 Blatterer, ‘‘The Changing Semantics of Youth and Adulthood,” 74-75. 

98 Blatterer, Coming of Age in Times of Uncertainty, 66. 

99 Ibid, 75-76. 

100 Blatterer, “New Adulthood: Personal or Social Transition?” in Social Change in the 21st Century: Proceedings of 
the Centre for Social Change Research, Queensland, 28 October 2005 (Queensland University of Technology, 

2005): 2. 
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Blatterer’s critique of the delayed adulthood thesis is a significant one. He rightly 
points to our cultural inarticulacy around the definition of adulthood and skillfully demonstrates 
just how much life stage theory as a whole fails to consider sociocultural factors in accounting 
for human development. Yet evaluative questions remain. Is the semantic de-differentiation of 
youth a good thing? Is “forever young” a helpful vision to set in front of (chronologically) 
young people? Blatterer has undoubtedly captured something important in terms of our 
inarticulacy around the content of “adulthood” but it is not clear that dispensing with the 
category is the best available alternative. It seems, rather, that Blatterer’s critique can be used as 
an invitation to reconsider the teleology of adulthood. If the post-war vision of the American 
Dream is insufficient, is there something better to be offered? 

2.3 CONCLUSION: DISCERNING A DEVELOPMENTAL TRAJECTORY 

Given this rich, and at times bewildering, variety of approaches to human development, 
can we draw any conclusions? Can we bring any order to these varied answers to the question: 
How do human beings grow and change over time? I began this survey by suggesting that 
emerging adulthood must be understood within the context of a wider and deeper conversation 
around human development. Having “listened in” on that conversation are there significant 
themes that emerge? I will conclude this section by suggesting that all developmental theories 
share a theme of incrementally integrated complexity and that this can serve as a lens through 
which we can view developmental issues surrounding the transition to adulthood. 

In each of the developmental models surveyed above, this theme is prominent. Whether 
it is Erikson’s adolescent identity crisis and role confusion, Piaget’s growth toward formal 
operational thought, Kegan’s meaning-constitutive evolution or Perry’s engagement with 
multiplicity, the theme of a the individual’s encounter with, and subsequent integration of 
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complexity is prominent. Even in Buchmann’s public life course model, the individual still faces 
a highly biographical conception of the transition to adulthood and it would seem highly 
anachronistic to ignore the connections between this task and the developmental psychological 
approaches discussed above. In each of the models discussed, there is an encounter with a new 
form of complexity, whether in meaning-making, moral reasoning, role identification, or 
economic and social participation. In each of these models, the individual faces the challenge of 
integrating that complexity into what has gone before. Neither the encounter with, nor the 
integration of this complexity is instantaneous. But the task of integration, in important and 
consistent ways, set the agenda for the transition to adulthood. This is the context within which 
the theory of emerging adulthood must be understood. 
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3 A CONTESTED STAGE ON THE JOURNEY: EXPLORING THE 
THEORY OF EMERGING ADULTHOOD 

3.1 INTRODUCTION 

In the previous chapter I described and evaluated the delayed adulthood thesis against 
the backdrop of some of the most influential social-scientific developmental theories. Broadly 
speaking, the delayed adulthood thesis suggests that something important is changing within the 
so-called “normal” pattern of human development. These changes have both stretched out the 
journey to adulthood while simultaneously rendering adulthood itself a more contested category 
(and youth a value to be pursued and extended indefinitely). With this theoretical scaffolding in 
place, we are now in a position to describe and evaluate one recent and much-discussed 
conceptualization of the transition to adulthood in many Western contexts. In what follows, I 
will unravel some of the various strands that make up one particular theoretical conceptualization 
of the delayed adulthood thesis, that of emerging adulthood. Emerging adulthood is one of the 
most significant and influential efforts to conceptualize the delayed adulthood thesis and has 
generated interest and application across a wide range of disciplines. 1 

It is precisely the proposal of emerging adulthood as a new developmental stage that has 
generated the most discussion in the years following the publication of the theory. In what 
follows, I propose to articulate some of the key features of this theory and then engage the most 
important critical perspectives that have arisen in response to its boldest claims. I will conclude 
by suggesting that, important reservations notwithstanding, emerging adulthood can properly be 
discussed as a meaningful description of a characteristic experience of coming of age. This will 


1 The most concrete expression of this interest is the Society for the Study of Emerging Adulthood (SSEA) which 
was founded by Jeffrey Jensen Arnett in 2008. This society contains more than 400 members internationally and 
publishes an academic journal named Emerging Adulthood. 
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then enable my central aim of using the theory of emerging adulthood as a lens for focusing 


theological questions of faith development and Christian transformation. 

3.2 EMERGING ADULTHOOD DEFINED 

The theory of emerging adulthood was first proposed by American developmental 
psychologist Jeffrey Jensen Arnett in a 1998 Human Development journal article. Amett posited 
the emergence of new developmental stage between adolescence and adulthood in Western 
contexts. While his theory reflects primarily on the U.S. experience, Arnett has also spent time 
examining the transition to adulthood in Denmark and suggests that his theory is applicable 
across many Western contexts. 2 Indeed, there is a growing literature that reflects on the 
applicability of the theory of emerging adulthood in a variety of contexts and while this literature 
does not confirm the universal applicability of the theory, it is highly suggestive that the trends 
that Arnett has observed in the American context are increasingly evident in both Western and 
non-We stern contexts. 3 

According to Amett, emerging adulthood has “emerged” as the social role transitions 
normally associated with adult status - predominantly marriage and parenthood - have been 
delayed and as post-secondary education of some kind become a near-normative prerequisite for 
social mobility. The result has been the addition of a decade of relatively unstructured freedom 


2 On Arnett’s own awareness of developmental realities in Europe, see Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, “Emerging Adulthood 
in Europe: A Response to John Bynner” in Journal of Youth Studies Vol. 9 no. 1 (February 2006): 111-123. 

3 See Heike M. Buhl and Margherita Lanz, “Emerging Adulthood in Europe: Common Traits and Variability Across 
Five European Countries” in Journal of Adolescent Research 22 no. 1 (Ja 2007): 439-443; Petr Macek, Josef Bejcek 
and Jitka Vanickova, “Contemporary Czech Emerging Adults: Growing Up in a Period of Social Changes” in 
Journal of Adolescent Research 22 no. 5 (September 2007): 444-475; Alicia Facio and Fabiana Miccoci, “Emerging 
Adulthood in Argentina” New Directions for Child and Adolescent Development . 2003 no. 100 (Summer 2003), 
21-32; Liann Nicole Seiter and Larry J. Nelson. “An Examination of Emerging Adulthood in College Students and 
Nonstudents in India” in Journal of Adolescent Research (December 2010): 1-31. It must be admitted that while 
there is increasing cultural diversity represented in the literature on emerging adulthood, it still seems to be a life 
course trend that is normally visible in contexts where there is greater affluence and access to education. 
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for exploration as young people gradually make their way toward lasting commitments in love, 
work and personal identity. So Amett suggests that during emerging adulthood “young people 
are in the process of developing the capacities, skills and qualities of character deemed by their 
culture as necessary for completing the transition to adulthood.” 4 Of central importance for 
Amett is the self-conscious developmental posture that young people take as they move toward 
adulthood. 5 To put it differently: for many, adulthood is clearly perceived on the horizon even it 
is deliberately kept at arm’s length in the interest of other more pressing goals. 

And over the past decade, the theory emerging adulthood seems to have struck a chord 
with researchers from a variety of other disciplines. The 2000 American Psychologist article 
where Arnett popularized the theory has been cited over 1700 times as of September 2010 and 
has been applied and embraced in a wide variety of fields outside of psychology. 6 Indeed, the 
success of the theory seems to have caught even Amett by surprise. In a 2006 article he admits, 

The swift spread of the term and the idea has surprised me because normally any new theoretical 
idea meets initial resistance from defenders of the reigning paradigm. Perhaps, the acceptance of 
emerging adulthood has been so swift because there really was no reigning paradigm. Instead, 
there was a widespread sense among scholars interested in this age period that previous ways of 
thinking about it no longer worked and there was a hunger for a new conceptualization . 7 


4 Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, “Learning To Stand Alone: The Contemporary American Transition to Adulthood in 
Cultural and Historical Context” Human Development 41, no. 5/6 (Sep-Dec 1998): 312. 

5 There are a number of affinities between Arnett’s theory as a whole and Cote’s notion of developmental 
individualization that was discussed in the previous chapter. The central difference appears to be that where Arnett 
sees emerging adulthood as a developmental stage that is well on its way to becoming the norm, Cote is more 
pessimistic and views it as an optimal developmental path that is rarely taken because of the way youth identity is 
manipulated by consumer-capitalist interests. 

6 Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, Marion Kloep, Leo B. Hendry and Jennifer L. Tanner. Debating Emerging Adulthood: 
Stage or Process? (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 124. 

7 Arnett, “Emerging Adulthood: What is it? What is it Good For?” In Child Development Perspectives 1 no. 2 
(2007): 68. 
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According to Arnett, the success of the theory has resulted from the way that it has 
helped to conceptualize data and experiences from across the disciplinary spectrum. “Emerging 
adulthood has flourished,” he suggests, “because thousands of scholars around the world across a 
wide range of disciplines, independently read about the theory and concluded that it is useful and 
that they can use it to illumine what they have seen in their research and in their personal 
experience.” 8 Indeed, it is not only scholars that have engaged enthusiastically with the theory, 
the reaction at many popular levels seems to indicate that it has described a significant feature of 
the contemporary experience of young adults in parts of the West. 9 

This is not to suggest that the theory is without problems. Indeed, as Amett himself 
seems to have expected, the theory of emerging adulthood has come in for considerable criticism 
during its relatively short lifespan. At the popular level, a lot of energy has been expended in 
lamenting the refusal of emerging adults to “grow up” and berating scholars who enable and 
falsely dignify this behaviour by dressing it up in academic terminology. This point is made 
with vehemence in an aptly titled article called “Slacking as Self Discovery.” Here Rita 
Koganzon caustically suggests that “advocates of emerging adulthood share in common with 
children a proclivity to see the future as nearly infinite and themselves as, for all practical 
purposes, immortal.” 10 This critique is more prominent at the popular level, while more nuanced 
critiques have been offered at the scholarly level. In addition to these critiques, it must be said 


8 Arnett, Kloep, Hendry & Tanner, Debating Emerging Adulthood, 124. 

9 Several of the more influential popular level treatments of emerging adulthood include: Frank Furedi, “The 
Children Who Won't Grow Up” URL: http://www.spiked-online.eom/Printable/00000006DE8D.htm [accessed 24 
Jan 2012]; Lev Grossman, “Grow Up? Not So Fast” Time (Jan 16, 2005) URL: 

http://www.time.com/time/magazine/article/0,9171,1018089.00.html [accessed 24 Jan 2012]; Rita Koganzon, 
“Slacking as Self-Discovery,” The New Atlantis, Number 29, Fall 2010, pp. 146-152; Robin Marantz Henig, “What 
is it About 20-Somethings?” New York Times Magazine (Aug 18, 2010) URL: 
http://www.nytimes.com/2010/08/22/magazine/22Adulthood-t.html [accessed 24 Jan 2012], 

10 Rita Koganzon, “Slacking as Self-Discovery,” The New Atlantis, 152. 
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that the theory of emerging adulthood has remained a primarily descriptive tool that attempts to 
describe current social realities without dealing extensively with the deeper cultural or 
theological underpinnings that they evince. So in what follows I attempt to both describe key 
components of the theory of emerging adulthood as well as explain some of these key 
developments within their larger cultural context. 

3.2.1 An Individualized Approach to Adulthood 

At the heart of the theory of emerging adulthood is the suggestion that significant 
changes are afoot in the human life course in many Western contexts. When it comes to 
describing what is distinctive about this new stage of development, critical emphasis is placed on 
the specific transitions and that are undertaken as young people make the long and increasingly 
complex journey toward adulthood. But this theory also holds significant implications for the 
definition of adulthood itself. According to an influential recent work published by the Research 
Network on Transitions to Adulthood and Public Policy, a loose historical consensus has existed 
around the idea that arriving at adulthood was signified by certain key transitions and the 
acquisition of certain adult roles. “For many decades, scholars held that five transition markers 
delineated entry into adulthood: completing school, leaving home, beginning one's career, 
marrying, and becoming a parent.” 11 What is noteworthy is that “based on these five criteria... 
the percentage of youth in their twenties and thirties who would qualify as adult has decreased 
significantly in recent decades.” 12 To take the most notable and obvious example, there has been 
a sharp decrease in the number of young adults who are married combined with a sharp increase 


11 Michael J. Shanahan, Erik J. Porfeli, Jeylan T. Mortimer and Lance D. Erickson, “Subjective Age Identity and the 
Transition to Adulthood” in On the Frontier of Adulthood, 225. 

12 Ibid. 
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in the average age of first marriage. 13 This has not, of course, led to a disavowal of the notion of 
adulthood but has instead redefined it in some important ways. 

When it comes to the question of why such a highly individualized approach to 
adulthood has become the norm, it seems necessary to root explanations in the genesis of a 
modem individualism that cannot conceive of authentic human existence without reference to 
freedom from external constraints. The development of this individualism has been 
compellingly narrated by Canadian philosopher and historian Charles Taylor in his 1991 work 
The Ethics of Authenticity . 14 Here Taylor points to the loss of what he calls “moral horizons” as 
one of the defining features of modern individualism. 15 Without any shared transcendent 
backdrop against which to measure our lives, Taylor suggests, the self must now bear the heavy 
burden of creating a species of meaning that can have no reference point beyond itself. In the 
words, “Everyone has a right to develop their own form of life, grounded on their own sense of 
what is really important or of value. People are called upon to be true to themselves and to seek 
their own self-fulfillment. What this consists of, each must, in the last instance, determine for 
him-or herself.” 16 So it is possible that the theory of emerging adulthood is underwritten by 
precisely the kind of individualism that Taylor describes - an individualism that cannot conceive 
of human development as anything other than a self-chosen and self-directed project. 


13 According to a 2010 Pew Research Forum report, in 20081y 26% of twenty-something young adults in the U.S. 
were married. This is compared to 1960 when 68% of the same demographic were married. In addition, the average 
age at first marriage has risen by over five years over the latter half of the twentieth century. See Pew Research 
Center, “The Decline of Marriage and the Rise of New Families” URL: 

http://www.pewsocialtrends.Org/2010/l 1/18/the-decline-of-marriage-and-rise-of-new-families/ [accessed 6 June 
2016] 

14 This work was later published under the title The Malaise of Modernity. See Charles Taylor, The Malaise of 
Modernity (Toronto: House of Anansi Press, 1991). 

15 Charles Taylor, The Ethics of Authenticity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1991), 16. 

16 Taylor, The Malaise of Modernity, 14. 
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Whatever the genealogy of this individualized definition of adulthood, what seems 
beyond question is that it is now the default setting when it comes to young people who are in 
the midst of the actual transitions. And it seems undeniable that modem individualism has 
opened up ever-increasing possibilities for both self-exploration and self-expression. Yet, as 
Taylor aptly observes, it is not only possibilities that have been introduced. For many, the 
proliferation of options has led to heightened anxiety and rendered every subsequent identity 
choice increasingly unstable. At the same time, the sheer energy required for the task of identity 
construction leaves less and less space for concerns that extend beyond the self. “The dark side 
of individualism,” Taylor concludes, “is a centering on the self, which both flattens and narrows 
our lives, makes them poorer in meaning, and less concerned with others and society.” 17 

Whatever our assessment of modern individualism, it seems impossible to undo its 
effect on the way that we conceive of the transition to adulthood. Crucially, the task of 
individuation as the defining feature of the transition to adulthood, seems to have achieved 
taken-for-granted status. The entire academic conversation around emerging adulthood has 
taken place within a larger intellectual context where this individualized approach to adulthood 
has passed beyond question and into unquestioned assumption. Emerging adulthood is thus 
something like a small developmental tree that has taken root in the shadow of the “mountain” of 
modem individualism, an observation that would hardly be necessary were it not for the fact that 
it is so easily forgotten. 


17 Taylor, The Ethics of Authenticity, 4. 
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3.2.2 Components of the Theory 


With this in mind, we are now prepared to explain emerging adulthood in more detail. 
The theory has been defined by Amett as: 1) a time of identity exploration; 2) a time of 
instability; 3) a time of focus on the self; 4) a time of feeling in-between; and 5) a time of anxiety 
and possibilities. 18 For my purposes below I have omitted 2) as I think it is implied and 
explained under each of the other four components. In what follows I will offer a brief 
description of these components of the theory while drawing on other relevant research to 
explain and confirm their significance. 

3.2.2.1 The Priority of Identity Formation 

According to Amett, one of the defining features of emerging adulthood is the profound 
emphasis on self-discovery and identity formation. The twenties, it seems, is an extended period 
of self-reflection and experimentation as emerging adults “try on” different selves - through 
educational pursuits, jobs, relationships, travel and even worldviews. The goal in all of this is an 
answer to the omnipresent question: Who am I? Of course the very notion of identity formation 
as a personal project undertaken with an awareness of alternatives is a decidedly modern 
problem. 19 Indeed, it could be argued that our ignorance of just how historically novel the idea 
the task of identity formation actually is, damages our ability to understand the trials and 
opportunities experienced by those who are coming of age today. 


18 Arnett, Emerging Adulthood. 8-17. 

19 Taylor offers a salutary reminder that identity is a fundamentally dialogical rather than individual quest, a fact that 
would have been so obvious as to be unworthy of mention in premodern cultures. “It would take a great deal of 
effort, and probably many wrenching break-ups, to prevent our identity being formed by the people we love... the 
making and sustaining of our identity, in the absence of a heroic effort to break out of ordinary existence, remains 
dialogical throughout our lives.” See The Ethics of Authenticity , 34-35. 
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Again, Charles Taylor is an indispensable guide when it comes to understanding the 
predicament of the modern self, particularly his massive 1989 work, Sources of the Self. In it, he 
suggests that contemporary identity questions have deep roots in the modern detachment from 
previously stable moral horizons. “To know who you are,” Taylor suggests, “is to be oriented in 
moral space, a space in which questions arise about what is good and bad, what is worth doing 
and what not, what has meaning and importance for you and what is trivial and secondary.” 20 In 
premodern cultures, each of these distinctions had more or less stable answers that, even if they 
were not universally embraced, functioned as a collective consensus from which one had to 
choose to deviate. 21 But modernity has produced what Taylor calls a “motivated suppression of 
moral ontology” - that is, it has ruled out the possibility of answers to moral, and by extension, 
identity questions - and this leads to the situation faced in the contemporary course of the 
transition to adulthood. 

From a sociological standpoint, Buchmann suggests that the contemporary anxiety over 
identity formation is really a function of the contemporary “destandardization of the life course” 
which has both broadened the options available to an individual while making identity outcomes 
highly dependent on the individual agency and initiative. Buchmann concludes that, “the partial 
transformation of the life course regime thus contributes to the formation of a highly 


20 Charles Taylor, Sources of the Self: The Making of the Modern Identity (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1989), 27. 

21 Peter Berger has described the pre-modern usage the word heresy as a descriptor, not of unorthodox belief, but 
rather of “choosing for oneself’ in the face of a wider communal consensus. In modernity, Berger suggests, we are 
all forced to be heretics in that we are forced to choose in the absence of a collective consensus. See Peter L. 
Berger, The Heretical Imperative: Contemporary Possibilities of Religious Affirmation (New York: Doubleday, 
1980). 
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individualistic, transient, and fluid identity and supports the logic of action oriented toward the 
present rather than toward the future.” 22 

As a developmental psychologist, Arnett predictably locates his discussion of identity 
formation within that wider field. In his explanation of identity formation as a task of emerging 
adulthood, he notes that he is departing from earlier theories (mainly Erikson’s) which saw this 
“psychological revolution” primarily as a function of adolescence. 23 But Arnett goes on to argue 
that, while most research into identity formation has focused on adolescents, “this research has 
shown that identity achievement has rarely been reached by the end of high school and that 
identity development continues through the late teens and the twenties.” 24 He contrasts the 
“tentative and transient” identity explorations of adolescents with the more “serious and identity 
focused” explorations of emerging adulthood. Each change of college major, each new job or 
relationship, each new experience is part of a search for that elusive “fit” that will move an 
individual toward a more stable understanding of personal identity and vocation. Hovering over 
all of this variety and possibility is the sovereign emerging adult self that is picking and choosing 
which elements will comprise the completed identity project. 

Yet it would be a mistake to conclude that all emerging adults leave high school armed 
with a determined intention to engage in these kinds of explorations. U.S. sociologist Tim 
Clydesdale suggests, somewhat surprisingly, that the first steps that teens take after secondary 
school are characterized by neither dramatic personal changes nor focused identity exploration. 
Instead, Clydesdale observed that American teenagers place their various identities into an 
“identity lockbox” during their first year out of high school and actively resist efforts to critically 

22 Buchmann, The Script of Modern Life, 187. 

23 Erikson, Childhood and Society, 261. 

24 Arnett, Emerging Adulthood, 9. 
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examine those identities as well as larger questions about their place within the world. 


Clydesdale observed a narrowing rather than a broadening of focus among teenagers, with the 
primary concern being what he termed “daily life management.” This term is used to describe 
the work of navigating relationships, pursuing educational credentials, consuming material goods 
and services and generally managing the tasks of life as a (semi) independent adult. 

Clydesdale suggests that what we are seeing in the first stages of the transition to 
adulthood is the fruit of a popular American moral culture that prioritizes a general interpersonal 
“niceness” alongside of conventional and highly individualized goals such as vocational 
fulfillment, material prosperity, family stability and consumptive leisure experiences. Taken 
together, these things comprise the happiness that most young adults have been taught to expect 
and encouraged to pursue and this pursuit requires focused attention in the earliest stages of 
adulthood. However, according to Clydesdale, “Procuring the private happiness that popular 
American moral culture holds dear requires keeping religious, political, civic, socioeconomic, 
ethnic, and gender identities in a lockbox, as tampering with any of these identities could 
diminish the odds of attaining this happiness.” 25 The risk, it seems, is that unlocking the box 
might derail one’s pursuit of more apparently urgent ends. 

Whether Clydesdale’s somewhat counterintuitive observations provide a snapshot of the 
halting first steps of the more open-ended identity exploration that Arnett and others envision or 
whether they challenge that exploration theme at a more profound level is an open question. 
Because Clydesdale’s research focuses exclusively on teenagers in the first year out of high 


25 Tim Clydesdale, The First Year Out: Understanding American Teens After High School (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2007), 211. 
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school his conclusions are necessarily framed with those limitations in mind. 26 He seems 
appropriately reluctant to suggest that his observations could be applied beyond the narrow slice 
of American teenage life that his research has uncovered. Yet he clearly sees macrosocial trends 
contributing to the compartmentalized lives of American teenagers and describes the overall aim 
of his book as telling the untold story of how teenagers “have largely become what popular 
American culture has shaped them to be.” 27 More specifically, he attributes this malfunctioning 
identity exploration, not to teenagers themselves, but to a wider American moral culture that 
“prioritizes attention to everyday matters and gives short-shrift to deeper, wider, or longer-term 
matters.” 28 It could be, then, that while Clydesdale’s identity lockbox represents a 
“developmental hiccup” on the path to more mature identity explorations for some, for others it 
could describe the destination itself. 

Finally, it is clear that not every emerging adult engages with the “identity question” in 
the same way or with the same outcomes. Borrowing from Canadian developmental 
psychologist James Marcia’s identity status framework, 29 Schwartz, Cote and Amett highlight 
the different ways in which the variables of exploration and commitment can lead to different 
identity outcomes. 30 Marcia posited four different identity statuses, which could be taken based 


26 Most reviewers of The First Year Out have wondered about what Clydesdale might have discovered had he 
interviewed his subjects again in the fourth year of college. As one reviewer put it: “My hunch is that teens’ 
experience during this initial year is different than their second, third, and fourth years out in which some youth, 
having developed life management skills, may have time to ponder more esoteric, theoretical, and moral questions.” 
See C.J. Pascoe, review of The First Year Out: Understanding American Teens After High School, by Tim 
Clydesdale, Contemporary Sociology: A Journal of Reviews 37 no. 3 (May 2008): 239-240. 

27 Clydesdale, The First Year Out, 211. 

28 Ibid, 44. This would support Charles Taylor’s thesis that modern notions of selfhood are underwritten by the 
Protestant affirmation of daily life. This affirmation, “displaces the locus of the good life from some special range 
of higher activities and places it within ‘life’ itself. The full human life is now defined in terms of labour and 
production the one hand, and marriage and family life on the other.” See Sources of the Self 213. 

29 James Marcia, “Development and Validation of Ego Identity Status” in Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology 3 no. 5 (May 1966): 551-558. 

30 Seth J. Schwartz, James E. Cote and Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, “Identity and Agency in Emerging Adulthood: Two 
Developmental Routes in the Individuation Process,” in Youth and Society 37 no. 2 (December 2005): 205-206. 
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on these variables: diffusion, foreclosure, moratorium and achievement. “Identity diffusion” 


results from minimal opportunity for identity exploration and little interest in engaging in the 
process. This would align closely with Cote’s default individualization where the self is shaped 
primarily by external forces, namely the consumptive pressures of popular youth culture. 
“Identity foreclosure” represents a fairly stable sense of identity (i.e. an identity that one is 
committed to) but one that is based largely on the expectations and example of others (i.e. it is 
not the fruit of an individual’s exploration or choice). This foreclosure could be the result of a 
simple disinterest in exploring identity questions but far more likely is the possibility that 
foreclosure is the experience of those who simply do not have the material resources to gain the 
education or seek the opportunities that would expose them to the possibilities that are taken for 
granted by others. 

Marcia saw “identity moratorium” as resulting from extensive opportunity to explore 
but with minimal willingness or ability to commit to that identity. The identity possibilities, for 
many, seem so numerous that actually choosing one (and by extension foreclosing on others) 
becomes very difficult. This would be represented in the stereotypes of “perpetual adolescence” 
that have become commonplace in the contemporary conversation around emerging adulthood. 
As Schwartz, Cote and Arnett observe, “Emerging adults who adopt more passive or 
procrastinatory approaches may have trouble forming coherent identities, and the resulting lack 
of identity coherence may prevent them from taking full advantage of the opportunities presented 
within affluent but unstructured Western societies.” 31 Finally, “identity achievement” represents 
the “consolidation of various self-elements into a coherent and integrated identity.” 32 This status 


31 Ibid, 203. 

32 Ibid, 206. 
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is the result of adequate possibilities for exploration combined with the willingness to commit to 
an enduring and stable identity. 

Schwartz, Cote and Arnett’s integration of Marcia’s framework seems to give added 
depth to the somewhat simplistic observation that the primary task of emerging adulthood is 
identity formation. In particular, the use of these very specific variables allows for the 
possibility that not all young people will answer the identity question in the same way during this 
formative period of development. In terms of the implications of this insight for the 
developmental uniqueness of emerging adulthood it is the opportunity for focused attention to 
identity that sets it apart and not the specific directions in which that attention is (or is not) 
focused. What is particularly noteworthy is the collaboration between Cote and Amett on these 
conclusions, given that they reach very different conclusions about both the origins and 
implications of emerging adulthood. 

What differentiates emerging adults following a default individualization pathway from those 
following a developmental individualization pathway, across ethnic groups, is commitment to a set 
of goals, values, and beliefs. Such commitments appear to provide resources for emerging adults to 
counteract the anomie and lack of collective support associated with identity formation and the 
transition to adulthood in the United States, and perhaps in other post-industrial societies . 33 

Indeed, in their conclusion of this article Cote backs away from his overweening 
emphasis on the political-economic factors behind identity-instability among emerging adults, 
while Arnett admits that “anomie” is a real threat to the formation of healthy identity. Most 
promisingly for my purposes, is their diagnosis of how “commitment to a set of goals, values, 
and beliefs” might be a crucial factor in healthy identity formation in young adults. 


33 Ibid, 223. 
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3.2.2.2 The Orientation Toward the Individual 


Arnett states quite baldly that there is no time of life that is more self-focused than 
emerging adulthood. Adolescents, while experiencing a growing level of independence, are still 
beholden to their parents for a fair degree of structure in their lives. Yet while they experience a 
measure of freedom for self-determination, they have not yet embraced all of the roles and 
responsibilities associated with adulthood. And by the age of 30, most people have established a 
home of their own with a new set of commitments and obligations. But between the ages of 18- 
30 there has opened up a remarkable period of freedom where emerging adults learn to make 
independent decisions, both large and small, even as they continue to experience some of the 
material benefits of adolescence (mainly financial support from parents). 34 

And, in Arnett’s view, the self-focus of emerging adulthood is a good thing. “There is 
nothing wrong about being self-focused during emerging adulthood; it is normal, healthy and 
temporary. By focusing on themselves, emerging adults develop skills for daily living, gain a 
better understanding of who they are and what they want from life, and begin to build a 
foundation for their adult lives.” 35 So, for Amett, emerging adulthood is not necessarily a time 
of untrammelled self-indulgence and hedonism but rather a temporary and calculated self-audit 
prior to embracing the expected responsibilities of adulthood. Moreover, this self-focus contains 
a clear telos of learning to stand on one’s own two feet. “The goal of their self-focusing is self- 
sufficiency, learning to stand alone as a self-sufficient person, but they do not see self- 


34 This independence from parents needs to be carefully qualified. One of the other “enabling factors” behind the 
phenomenon of emerging adulthood is the expectation of ongoing parental financial support well beyond the high 
school years. Robert Schoeni and Karen Ross estimate that “on average parents provide roughly $38,000 in material 
assistance - housing, food, educational assistance, or direct cash assistance - during the transition to adulthood.” 

See Robert F. Schoeni and Karen E. Ross, “Material Assistance from Families During the Transition to Adulthood” 
in On the Frontier of Adulthood, 414. 

35 Arnett, Emerging Adulthood, 13. 
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sufficiency as a permanent state. Rather, they view it as a necessary step before committing 
themselves to enduring relationships with others, in love and work.” 36 

Again, not all share Arnett’s positive assessment of this aspect of emerging adulthood. 
Clydesdale notes a “narrowing” of concern in the earliest stages of emerging adulthood, where 
private goals and aspirations swallow up concern for (and even awareness of) wider cultural and 
political issues. One of his more striking examples is the indifferent responses that teens often 
provided to the question of how the events of September 11, 2001 affected their lives (all of his 
interviewees graduated from high school between 1995 and 2003). Clydesdale was surprised to 
find almost non-existent reflection on the wider political, economic and religious questions that 
this event provoked and only a vague sense of sorrow for those who had lost loved ones in the 
terrorist attacks. This led him to conclude that “larger issues, of virtually any sort, barely register 
on the radar screens, or daily consciousness, of the vast majority of American teens.” 37 For 
Clydesdale, this is a major source of concern. What is rarely noticed, he argues, is that narrowed 
goals are a luxury that is afforded by a relatively stable political-economic climate. But as 
cracks appear in that system, teens will not be able to remain oblivious to the fact that they have 
pitched their “life tents” on a flood plain . 18 

Another critical perspective has come from U.S. psychologist Jean Twenge, who has 
dubbed the generation born between the 1970s and the early 1990s Generation Me (GenMe). 


36 Ibid, 14. 

37 Clydesdale, The First Year Out, 186. Clydesdale notes the fact that this seems to be a uniquely American 
phenomenon and cites research that indicates that teens in other cultures have a “wider and deeper understanding of 
national and international matters than American youth do.” See Ibid, 190. 

38 Ibid, 211-212. 
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She describes this cohort as the first generation that was born into a world that took the self- 
importance of the individual for granted, 

Reliable birth-control, legalized abortion, and a cultural shift toward parenthood as a choice made 
us the most wanted generation of children in American history. Television, movies, and school 
programs have told us we were special from toddlerhood to high school, and we believe it with a 
self-confidence that approaches boredom: why talk about it? If s just the way things are... We take 
it for granted that we’re independent, special individuals, so we don’t really need to thi nk about it. 39 

This assumed self-importance has, in Twenge’s view, created a culture in which a kind 
of narcissism has become the default setting. This thesis is developed in her 2009 work The 
Narcissism Epidemic , co-authored with Keith Campbell. The authors utilize the Narcissism 
Personality Inventory 40 to track increases in narcissistic tendencies among college students from 
the 1980s to the 2000s. The authors note a marked increase in narcissistic tendencies across this 
period with the most dramatic acceleration between 2000 and 2006. 41 Twenge and Campbell are 
cautious in their predictions of whether or not these trends will continue into people’s thirties and 
forties but admit that they find it difficult to believe that an orientation that takes root in the 
college years would disappear in adulthood. 42 Indeed it could be suggested that the very 
phenomenon of emerging adulthood is evidence that the self-focus of adolescence is now 
extending much further than in years past. 


39 Jean M. Twenge, Generation Me: Why Today’s Young Americans Are More Con fident, Assertive, Entitled - and 
More Miserable Than Ever Before (New York: Free Press, 2006), 4. 

40 The NPI was developed in the 1980s by Robert Raskin and Howard Terry and the Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research at the University of California at Berkeley. 

41 Jean M. Twenge & W. Keith Campbell, The Narcissism Epidemic: Living in the Age of Entitlement (New York: 
Free Press, 2009), 30-31. 

42 Ibid, 35. 
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Whatever the assessment of the health of this orientation toward the self that dominates 


this time period, its existence seems difficult to deny. Taken alongside the priority of identity 
formation, it seems clear that emerging adulthood is indeed a uniquely self-focused time of life. 
Serious family, career and civic responsibilities are, for many, still on the horizon, as is a desire 
to interact with larger social, political and economic realities that may impinge upon their 
cultural worlds. The immediate project is quite simply the self, and it is the reflexive 
understanding of that responsibility is a central component of emerging adulthood. 

3.2.23 The Feeling of Being In-Between 

In terms of the lived experience of emerging adults the consistently-reported 
psychological state is that of feeling “in-between,” that is, experiencing some aspects of what 
they understand to be adulthood but not yet feeling as if they’ve arrived. According to Arnett’s 
research, over 60% of those aged 18-25 reported some kind of “yes and no” response to the 
question of whether or not they were adults. This number decreased significantly as people in 
their late twenties and early thirties were polled but even here a full 30% still reported feeling 
“in-between.” 43 This speaks to the gradual and intuitive process that many experience the 
transition to adulthood as being. No longer is it marked by certain events or milestones. Instead, 
the definition of adulthood seems to have become increasingly slippery as individuals 
subjectively interpret when they have arrived at the appropriate level of independence and 
stability. Arnett summarizes that “for most people, the feeling of being fully adult takes a long 
time to attain, and for a substantial period they feel in-between, as if they are emerging into 
adulthood but not there yet.” 44 


43 Ibid. 

44 Arnett, “Emerging Adulthood: Understanding the New Way of Coming of Age,” 12. 
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One significant effort at plotting the developmental gains (and losses) that distinguish 
this in-between stage has been made by U.S. developmental scientist Jennifer Tanner, 45 who has 
suggested that emerging adults are going through a period of “recentering” during these years. 

In a 2006 article she coined this term as a way of describing a normative three-stage process 
through which “other-regulated behavior” (i.e. behavior regulated by parents, teachers and 
society) is replaced with self-regulated behavior toward the goal of adult sufficiency, the ability 
to meet the demands of adulthood.” 46 The process begins with the initial distancing of the young 
adult from parents or the household of origin and ends with taking on enduring commitments to 
relationships and careers along with adult roles and responsibilities. But while the beginning and 
the ending of the recentering process are clearly defined, the intervening stages are far more 
ambiguous, which is clearly reflected in the confusion that emerging adults report when they are 
asked if they have completed the transition to adulthood. 

This feeling of being in-between adolescence and adulthood also points toward growing 
ambiguity as to the definition of adulthood itself. In Arnett’s work among college students he 
describes a “quiet revolution” that had taken place in terms of their understanding of what 
actually constituted entry into adulthood, specifically the relative obsolescence of the role 
transitions that have so often been assumed as its key indicators. 47 So if these are no longer the 
markers of adulthood in the minds of emerging adults, what has taken their place? Amett 


45 Tanner uses the term “developmental scientist” her role because of the inter-disciplinary focus that she seeks to 
bring to questions of human development. She is also, with Arnett, co-chair of the Society for the Study of 
Emerging Adulthood (SSEA). 

46 Jennifer Lynn Tanner, “Recentering During Emerging Adulthood: A Critical Turning Point in Life Span Human 
Development,” in Emerging Adults in America: Coming of Age in the 21st Century, ed. Jeffrey Jensen Arnett and 
Jennifer Lynn Tanner (Washington, DC: American Psychological Association, 2006), 22. 

47 To cite one striking example, Arnett found that when he asked emerging adults what criteria were necessary for 
adulthood, marriage and parenthood consistently ranked near the very bottom of the list. See Arnett, Emerging 
Adulthood, 210. 
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discovered a consensus around the assumption that to become an adult had far more to do with 
self-sufficiency (in Arnett’s terminology, “learning to stand alone”). 48 Of course “self- 
sufficiency” lacks precision as an indicator of adulthood, so Amett goes on to suggest three 
specific components to this new consensus on self-sufficiency: 1) accepting responsibility for 
oneself; 2) making independent decisions, and 3) achieving financial independence. 49 What is 
noteworthy about this definition is the way in which it, for the most part at least, depends on 
subjective evaluation rather than social recognition. After all, how does one evaluate when 
responsibility for oneself has been accepted? What constitutes an “independent decision”? In 
both of these cases it is the individual who assesses when an appropriately “adult” level of self- 
sufficiency has been reached and it is precisely this subjectivity that seems to produce the 
uncertainty that many young adults feel when asked whether they consider themselves adults. 

Finally, for a significant number of young adults the explanation of this experience of 
feeling in between is rooted in their own negative assessments of adulthood. Indeed there seems 
to be a pronounced ambivalence among many young people regarding whether adulthood is even 
a desired destination. Arnett writes of this sentiment, “Adulthood and its obligations offer 
security and stability, but they also represent a closing of doors - the end of independence, the 
end of spontaneity, the end of a sense of wide-open possibilities.” 50 So adulthood is clearly 
perceived on the horizon - nearly all emerging adults perceive a time where they will settle into 
more traditional roles as spouses, employees and parents 51 - yet there is a clear sense that it 

48 Ibid, 209. 

49 Arnett, “Learning To Stand Alone,” 296. 

50 Amett, Emerging Adulthood , 6. 

51 Amett found that when he asked young adults what they envisioned in their future, he was surprised by how many 
of them were quite optimistic about their prospects (this alongside of fairly pessimistic views regarding the future of 
the planet). “When emerging adults look toward the future, they see the fulfillment of their hopes in love and work: 
a lifelong harmonious marriage; happy, thriving children; and satisfying and lucrative work.” See Arnett, Emerging 
Adulthood, 222. 
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should be put off as long as possible. They have seen the future and they don’t want it... at least 
not yet. Christian Smith summarizes, “Most [emerging adults] understand themselves to be in a 
phase of life that is free, fluid, tentative, experimental, and relatively unbound. They want to 
enjoy it while it lasts... They want to acquire independence and the ability to stand on their own 
two feet. But most of them also do not want full adulthood to come too quickly.” 52 So the 
feeling of being in-between is not only a diagnosis of uncertainty in the midst of transition. It 
can also be seen as a judgment of the conventions of adulthood combined with a calculated 
strategy to avoid (or at least delay) them. 

3.2.2.4 The Experience of Possibilities and Anxiety 

The preceding should not be taken as a denial of the reality of anxiety in the midst of the 
transition to adulthood. The young person coming of age in many Western contexts is, to use 
Kay Hymowitz’s memorable phrase, “stunned with possibility.” 53 Most young adults have been 
faced with the “What are you going to do with your life?” question for much of their adolescence 
but the twenties are the time when this question moves from the horizon to the unavoidable 
foreground. For some, the possibilities really are endless, particularly those whose socio¬ 
economic status permits a wider range of opportunities. But even those who do not have access 
to the same resources are still forced to come of age in a context where messages of opportunity 
and possibility are ubiquitous and the pressure to realize them is felt acutely. 

Whatever the context, young adults are saturated with cultural messages that proclaim 
that they can achieve their dreams, and that they have a duty to be true to themselves and pursue 


52 Christian Smith, Souls in Transition: The Spiritual Lives of Emerging Adults (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2009), 56. 

53 Hymowitz, Manning Up, 35. 
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their passions (probably while getting paid for it). These expectations are the fruit of a modern 
conception of the self that crucially came to see an individual’s central task as distancing oneself 
from the relationships and contexts that have shaped us. As Craig Gay has put it, 

“Western individuality has been and continues to be experienced as a great liberation. The modern 
individual has been freed from the repressive constraints of tradition, of caste and clan, and indeed 
even from the limitations of nature itself. We are free now to make something of ourselves if we 
can, to better our position in the social order, and/or simply to be left alone, and we are protected 
by laws and institutions which guarantee our rights over and against the larger society .” 54 


Yet there is some debate about what the fallout of all of this optimism looks like in the 
actual lived experiences of young adults. Should late adolescence and emerging adulthood be 
seen primarily as a time of angst and anxiety or should it be seen as a time of optimism and 
calculated self-definition? 55 While some might experience emerging adulthood as a time of 
possibility, others might experience it as a period of anxiety and confusion as they struggle with 
the scope of possibility and the lack of institutional support in making decisions. Cote writes, 


Psychological adulthood, and its underlying process of individualization, is a double-edged sword. 
When it is undertaken, many potentials can be unlocked... But we know very little about how to 
guide people in developing these potentials. And the collective supports that might have provided 
this guidance have been undermined in part by the institutional destructuring associated with 
corporate-capitalist society. Consequently, psychological adulthood is increasingly a personal, 
individualized journey, and as such it has many pitfalls and many misdirected trajectories . 56 


54 Craig Gay, The Way of the (Modern) World or Why it’s Tempting to Live as if God Doesn ’t Exist (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1998), 191. 

55 Arnett proposes a modification of the widely held “storm and stress” view of adolescent development 
(popularized by G. Stanley Hall) that sees identity formation as a time of acute anxiety and psychological struggle. 
He suggests instead that, “The claim that adolescent storm and stress is characteristic of all adolescents and that the 
source of it is purely biological is clearly false. However, evidence supports the existence of some degree of storm 
and stress - at least for adolescents in the middle-class American majority culture - with respect to conflict with 
parents, mood disruptions, and risk behavior. Not all adolescents experience storm and stress in these areas, but 
adolescence is the period when storm and stress is more likely to occur than at other ages.” See Jeffrey Jensen 
Arnett, “Adolescent Storm and Stress, Reconsidered.” 

56 Cote, Arrested Adulthood , 41-42. 
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So one of the downsides of our relentless orientation toward the self is that “our 


disappointments loom large because we have nothing [beyond the self] to focus on.” 57 This 
could lead to a high risk of depression, as loneliness, disappointment and anxiety inevitably set 
in, when the self cannot bear these hopes and burdens. 

Zygmunt Bauman, as part of his analysis of the perils of consumerism, roots the 
plasticity of identity in a consumerist culture that restlessly pursues, but never achieves material 
satisfaction. Bauman observes a fundamental connection between the logic of consumer markets 
- with their inherent resistance to long-term commitment or satisfaction - and the project of 
identity formation in late modernity. “In the liquid modem society of consumers,” he argues, 

“no identities are gifts at birth, none is ‘given’, let alone given once and for all and in a secure 
fashion. Identities are projects: tasks yet to be undertaken, diligently performed and seen 
through to infinitely remote completion.” 58 For Bauman, what makes the completion of identity 
formation “infinitely remote” is the eradication of a horizon that can conceive of delayed 
gratification and the normalization of a perpetual anxiety and unease where consumers are 
forever confronted with the need to update, upgrade and remodel, not only their material lives, 
but their very selves. 

It is this context of limitless possibility and enforced choice that confronts emerging 
adults and this can be seen as a root cause of the anxiety that Amett observes as characteristic of 
this stage of life. Where Amett sees this phenomenon as a somewhat benign consequence of 
increased personal autonomy and freedom, Bauman’s analysis sees darker forces at work. 

Indeed, the logic of consumerism rules out the possibility of a secure and stable identity, not only 


57 Twenge, Generation Me, 109. 

58 Zygmunt Bauman, Consuming Life (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2007), 110. 
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because of the possibility of the continual reinvention of the self, but rather the imperative of 
continual change that is inherent within the relationship between the consumer and the market. 

As Bauman succinctly puts it: “For a kind of society which proclaims customer satisfaction to be 
its sole motive and paramount purpose, a satisfied consumer is neither motive nor purpose - but 
the most terrifying menace.” 59 In this way Bauman highlights the danger that consumer- 
capitalist assumptions pose to the formation of stable identities. The market that depends on 
anxiety will always be resistant to a vision of adulthood that achieves distance from the 
profitable insecurities of adolescence. 

This then, is an overview of Arnett’s positing of emerging adulthood as a new stage in 
human development. The key elements of this alleged stage are a subjectively evaluated, 
psychologized notion of adulthood that depends primarily on notions of independence and self- 
sufficiency rather than role acquisition. The lack of precision around this definition has 
contributed to a progression toward adulthood that is much less structured and produces an 
extended period of limbo as young people navigate the possibilities and anxiety that it induces. 

3.3 CRITICAL PERSPECTIVES 

Of course Arnett’s theory is not without its critics. As with any new explanation of an 
important social phenomenon, there is no shortage of variant readings. In the case of emerging 
adulthood, there has been an explosion of critical responses, both at the popular and the scholarly 
level. These questions are most urgent when it comes to the so-called “forgotten half’ of young 
adults who do not attend college and do not have the same kind of access to the economic, 


59 Ibid, 98. 
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relational and vocational scaffolding that the middle and upper classes enjoy. 60 Princeton 
sociologist Robert Wuthnow offers the following warning, 

It is important to note... that even among young adults, the ones who have actually earned a college 
or graduate degree are still in a small minority. Only about a quarter have done so. This is an 
important fact to remember. Because research about young adults is often based on studies of 
college students - and produced by faculty in academic settings for readers with advanced 
education - it is easy to forget that the experiences and opportunities open to college graduates are 
not part of the typical young adult's life world . 61 

As Marion Kloep and Leo Hendry have pointedly observed, “There have always been 
emerging adults in the privileged sectors of cultures; the only difference is that today, because of 
growing affluence in the Western world, there are more of them around. Uncovering this ‘fact’ 
is about as original as indicating that in richer societies there are more affluent people.” 62 Still 
others have argued that the delayed adulthood phenomenon simply offers more evidence of how 
young people are systematically excluded from full participation in the economic and political 
mainstream through structural impediments to their development. Still others have used the 
perceived weaknesses of Arnett’s theory as a springboard to the argument that life stage theory 
in general has reached the point of obsolescence. What follows is a brief summary of the key 
critiques. 


60 For the metaphor of “scaffolding” I am borrowing from Lisa Pearce and Melinda Lundquist Denton who, in their 
discussion of the development of adolescent faith, define scaffolding as “a process whereby adults help children 
solve problems by creating a context in which the child can participate at a level just beyond his current 
capabilities.” See Lisa D. Pearce and Melinda Lundquist Denton, A Faith of Their Own: Stability and Change in the 
Religiosity of American's Adolescents (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 144. 

61 Robert Wuthnow, After the Baby Boomers: How Twenty- and Thirty-Somethings Are Shaping the Future of 
American Religion (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2007), 37. 

62 Arnett, Kloep, Hendry & Tanner, Debating Emerging Adulthood , 111. 
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3.3.1 The Political Economy Perspective 


The political economy perspective on the transition to adulthood was dealt with at 
length in chapter one, primarily through the work of James Cote and Zygmunt Bauman. Here I 
will simply highlight specific responses to the theory of emerging adulthood from within this 
perspective. In an important 2008 article, Cote and British sociologist John Bynner suggest that 
case studies on the transition to adulthood from the U.K. might point in a different direction than 
Amett has suggested. In particular they complain that Arnett has not paid adequate attention to 
the structural factors that might lie behind what he calls emerging adulthood. “If this period is 
now prolonged by the economic and social conditions,” they argue, “this variation in subjectivity 
is understandable as an induced social condition, not an inherently developmental one.” 63 It is 
not as if Arnett is unaware of the socio-cultural factors that inform his theory. Indeed, in most of 
his comprehensive summaries of emerging adulthood, he clearly attempts to situate it within a 
particular cultural milieu. 64 Yet where Arnett tends to see these factors as elements of an 
environmental backdrop, Cote and Bynner see them as central and determinative. 

They point to two alternative variables that might explain the delayed transition to 
adulthood within the U.K. - stratification and exclusion. By stratification, they refer to the ways 
in which education and job opportunities are unequally distributed along class and gender lines 
and this then gets worked into a variety of different domains of social life. By exclusion, they 
point out the ways in which access to the common roles and opportunities that characterize 
adulthood are not as readily available to those in contexts of social deprivation. But far from 


63 James Cote and John M. Bynner. “Changes in the Transition to Adulthood in the UK and Canada: The Role of 
Structure and Agency in Emerging Adulthood,” in Journal of Youth Studies 11 no. 3 (June 2008): 252. 

64 Arnett’s normal pattern is to highlight the ways in which individualization has affected the transition to adulthood. 
See Emerging Adulthood, 21-26 
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constituting evidence of a delayed adolescence, this should instead point to the inequalities and 
structural impediments that exist for many on the path to adulthood. Cote and Bynner conclude: 

The [emerging adulthood] model mistakes the coping mechanisms among young people, as they 
agentically struggle against structural obstacles and normative ambiguities, for freely chosen 
options to delay their entry into adulthood; this mistaking of coping mechanisms for freely chosen 
options is part of the illogic used to claim proof for the existence of [emerging adulthood] as a 
developmental stage . 65 

The critique here is that Arnett has simply misread what is going on as adults emerge. 
He has failed to account for the degree to which economic resources determine what is 
happening during the twenties. It may be that some have the freedom to explore identities in 
their twenties, but many more are simply trying to cope with burden of carving out space in an 
indifferent or hostile economic climate. 

Cote and Bynner do not strenuously object to the use of the term “emerging adulthood” 
because they feel that it draws necessary attention to the prolonged transition to adulthood. 
Nevertheless, they worry that Arnett’s scheme minimizes or ignores the ways in which young 
adults are structurally marginalized and forced to delay their entry into the adult world. Whereas 
Amett tends to emphasize the possibility variable in the journey to adulthood (i.e. the freedom a 
young person has to engage in a protracted period of self-discovery), Cote and Bynner put the 
accent on the economic impediments that young people face. If Arnett conceives of the twenties 
as a trip to the mall to shop for an identity, Cote and Bynner envision a decade-long job 
interview with an indifferent, even hostile prospective employer. In the end, they worry about 
the long-term utility of the theory of emerging adulthood. If the delay of adulthood owes its 

65 Cote and Bynner, “Changes in the Transition to Adulthood in the UK and Canada,” 263. 
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existence to socio-economic structures, then it will easily be rendered obsolete should those 
structures change, “[rendering] the concept of emerging adulthood as no more than a limited 
reflection of its times.” 66 

Esteemed German sociologist Walter Heinz shares some of these reservations about 
emerging adulthood and terms Arnett’s theory a “daring assumption” because of the way it 
generalizes across social and ethnic lines. He adds additional nuance to Cote and Bynner’s 
critique by suggesting that it is not only socio-economic insecurity but also the subjectively 
experienced imperative to maximize one’s life chances in a unique and individualized way. 

Heinz writes, “The instabilities of the life course stem from the tension between uncertain life 
chances and the culture of individualism which expects that people actively shape their 
biographies. At the level of cultural expectations, there is a double-edged message: perform your 
transitions and pathway choices according to market opportunities and institutional rules and do 
this according to your individual, self-determined timing.” 67 This is, in many ways, a paralyzing 
tension. There are clear pathways that are set out when it comes to the transition to adulthood - 
the most powerful, perhaps, is the way that postsecondary education functions as a ticket to a 
well-paying job and a secure future - yet one still feels the need to choose, to find a place along 
that trajectory that is uniquely expressive of one’s ambitions and sense of identity. What Heinz 
adds, therefore, is the recognition that it is the combination of the subjective appropriation of risk 
and individual agency alongside of the socio-cultural obstacles that render that agency more and 
more risky. Heinz concludes that emerging adulthood, while problematic on several levels, can 
be regarded as a “hypothesis about the self-definition of college students and graduates in 

66 Ibid, 265. 

67 Walter R. Heinz, “Youth Transitions in an Age of Uncertainty,” in Handbook of Youth and Young Adulthood: 

New Perspectives and Agendas, ed. Andy Furlong (New York: Routledge, 2009), 3. 
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societies that provide social pathways to adulthood which are characterized by a low degree of 
institutionalization and demand a high degree of individual risk-taking and exploration of life 
choices.” 68 

3.3.2 Dynamic Systems Theory 

A more fundamental critique of the theory of emerging adulthood has come from Welsh 
sociologists Marion Kloep and Leo Hendry who use the socio-economic perspectives discussed 
above to undermine the notion of stage-developmental theories altogether. They have published 
these arguments in a 2011 work where they are in direct dialogue with Arnett and Jennifer 
Tanner. In making their case for a process-oriented approach they write, “We regard it as 
analytically fruitless to classify human beings as ‘children,’ ‘adolescents,’ or ‘adults’ except for 
simple descriptive clarity, because the boundaries between these stages are vague, overlapping, 
and to a large extent arbitrary.” 69 They base this critique on the “arbitrariness” of the markers 
that have been used to indicate arrival at adulthood (e.g. the right to vote, marry, purchase 
alcohol, visit a nightclub, or get elected) by demonstrating levels of variance between different 
cultures. 70 This, for Kloep and Hendry, squares nicely with a sociological accounting for human 
development. 

The specific model they favour in place of Arnett’s stage-model is a “dynamic systems 
theory” of human development. If stage-models can be visualized as a line with an arrow, the 
dynamic systems model would be best seen as a cluster surrounding a center. Each person is 

68 Ibid, 8. 

69 Arnett, Kloep, Hendry & Tanner, Debating Emerging Adulthood, 57-58. 

70 While this observation of variance between cultures is legitimate, Kloep and Hendry appear to overlook (or 
sideline) the fact that these variances are often within a fairly narrow range (late teens early twenties). While it is 
helpful to acknowledge, for example, that reaching the age of 18 does not guarantee the same things in all contexts, 
it is surely more important to observe that nearly all cultures would support the idea that something happens in the 
late teens or early twenties that is significant in terms of arriving at adulthood. 
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embedded in a social context and endowed with a resource system (what Cote would call 
“identity capital”) which includes relationships, material assets, supports and opportunities that 
will open up or preclude certain developmental trajectories. What provides the “spark” or 
catalyst for development are challenges whereby the system is forced to reorganize itself on a 
more complex level. The transition to adulthood provides many of these challenges that can 
spark this reorganization. As Kloep and Hendry put it, 

[It is] a time of confusion, during which all elements of the system - existing resources and existing 
challenges (which vary with the history of the individual) as well as emerging challenges and 
emerging resources (which vary with the new environment, such as support systems of the 
university, subject-specific demands, peer group climate, housing conditions, etc.) to interact and 
reorganize themselves into a new system . 71 

What is critical for this model is the way that change arises from interaction within the 
system. “Human change,” Kloep and Hendry argue, “comes about by a systemic interaction of 
different resources and challenges, and not simply by the passing of time. Every new challenge 
causes the system to change. This can consist of the reorganizing of the system and a major 
transformation or of avoiding challenges and keeping the system more or less near to 
equilibrium. Only the first of these two options leads to what we might call ‘development’.” 72 
The system is engaged in an ongoing process of self-organization which means that, over time, it 
will take increasing amounts of external “input” to change in direction. This explains why 
development tends to take place along fairly predictable trajectories. 

Yet here is where Kloep and Hendry’s critique seems to lose a bit of its novelty. The 
conceptualization of development that they offer - dynamic systems organizing and reorganizing 

71 Arnett, Kloep, Hendry & Tanner, Debating Emerging Adulthood , 71. 

72 Ibid. 
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themselves at increasing levels of complexity - seems like Robert Kegan’s “meaning- 
constitutive evolution” (with a hint of Piagetian terminology) loosely translated into sociological 
vocabulary. 73 There is even a strong connection between this theory and contemporary findings 
in neuroscience. 74 In the final analysis, the significance of Kloep and Hendry’s critique lies in 
their rejection of the implied normativity that is inherent in stage models and how that affects 
individuals who do not fit the norm. They are clear that Arnett’s theory has some descriptive 
value even if they think he is over-reaching in terms of its applicability. They conclude, “We do 
not claim that there are not young people who fit very well into the picture of ‘emerging adults’, 
but we want to draw attention to the number of others whose pathways deviate remarkably from 
Arnett’s nonnative stage. We would argue that these groups should not be treated as ‘deviant’ or 
simply as an ‘error variance’ of a general trend.” 75 In many ways Kloep and Hendry’s critique is 
indicative of an increasing academic discomfort with theories that exclude or marginalize those 
who do not fit the pattern. This is clearly the motivation behind their preference for “process” 
language over “stage” language. This might be sufficient grounds for a terminological shift but 
it is not clear how a process of increasingly organized complexity within a system is not, in fact, 
very similar to the linear, stage-models that Kloep and Hendry so emphatically reject. Systems 


73 Kegan, The Evolving Self, 11. Recall from Chapter Two that Kegan saw all of development as a series of 
“negotiations” between an organism and its environmental context. These negotiations (often involving a degree of 
struggle) led to “evolutionary truces” or states of balance (what Piaget may have called “equilibrium”) that became 
the new context within which the next evolutionary tension would emerge. 73 It is not immediately obvious how 
Kloep and Hendry’s “dynamic systems” would meaningfully differ with Kegan’s category of “environment, 
especially since Kegan strongly emphasizes that the individual is not simply a “victim” of innate biological 
potentialities but an active agent in the process of development. 

74 Neuroscientists use the term “dynamic systems theory” to articulate a nonreductive accounting of human 
personhood and behaviour. According to Jeeves and Brown, dynamic systems theory “attempts to explain how new 
causal properties (whether the behaviour of amoebas or humans) can emerge in complex systems that are 
characterized by a high level of nonlinear interactions between their elements.” Again, it seems there is some level 
of crossover between what is being observed in these very different fields of enquiry. What Kloep and Hendry 
observe about the relationship between the individual and the social context could be analogous to neurobiological 
relationships. See Jeeves and Brown, Neuroscience, Psychology and Religion, 112. 

75 Leo B. Hendry and Marion Kloep, “How Universal is Emerging Adulthood? An Empirical Example,” in Journal 
of Youth Studies 13 no. 2 (April 2010): 177. 
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theory rightly asks important questions about the impact of the context within which change 
takes place and judges stage models as having an implicit bias toward construing human identity 
and change in individualistic ways. For my purposes, it is sufficient to note that any theological 
account of human and faith development will need to develop robust categories for articulating 
the formative place that the “system” occupies within the story of human change. 

3.3.3 So Is Emerging Adulthood a Life Stage? 

Very few will dispute the fact that Arnett has described an interesting, even significant 
social phenomenon. Many have welcomed the way in which his work has drawn attention to the 
specific developmental challenges that young adults face while advocating for increased social 
support for those struggling to cope with them. But critics have consistently taken issue with 
Arnett’s characterization of emerging adulthood as a developmental stage, with some suggesting 
that unless the theory is universalizable, it does not properly qualify. Yet from the beginning, 
Amett has been quite open in admitting he does not see emerging adulthood as something that all 
young people go through. In one of his first presentations of the theory he writes, “Emerging 
adulthood... is not a universal period but a period that exists only in cultures that postpone the 
entry into adult roles and responsibilities until well past the late teens. Thus, emerging adulthood 
would be most likely to be found in countries that are highly industrialized or postindustrial.” 76 
Another common critique is that Arnett’s theory is rooted heavily in the privilege afforded by 
Western affluence. Again, Amett freely admits that contextual factors loom large (even as he 
chides his critics for their uncritical acceptance of the possibility of universal stage models). “In 
theorizing about the life course, I hope we have moved beyond the claims of 20th-century 


76 Arnett, “Emerging Adulthood: A Theory of Development,” 478. 
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theorists of asserting universal, timeless stage theories of human development. From infancy to 
old age, human development takes place within a historical and cultural context that profoundly 
influences the course it takes.” 77 

I would suggest that most of the conflict on the stage debate centres around a confused 
definition of what “stage” actually means when applied to human development. Indeed, Arnett’s 
own understanding seems fairly idiosyncratic. In one of his earliest attempts to articulate the 
theory he writes the following, 

Emerging adulthood differs both from adolescence and from young adulthood in that it is, to some 
extent, defined by its heterogeneity. As noted, in emerging adulthood, there is little that is 
nonnative. Emerging adulthood is very much a transitional period leading to adulthood, and 
different emerging adults reach adulthood at different points. Also, the possibility of devoting the 
late teens and early twenties to explorations of various kinds is not equally available to all young 
people , and in any case, people vary in the degree of exploration they choose to pursue. 1 * (my 
emphasis) 

Some might wonder, after reading this initial description, what it is that actually 
constitutes this alleged stage. Is it the sheer fact of heterogeneity? Is it the option of identity 
exploration? And if there is little that is normative, has Arnett not explained away the usefulness 
of his theory? Clearly he sees a distinctive constellation of possibilities and challenges that are 
uniquely prominent between the ages of 18-29. 79 Yet, for many, this is not enough to earn 
emerging adulthood the title of a developmental stage. 


77 Jeffrey Jensen Arnett, “Emerging Adulthood, A 21st Century Theory: A Rejoinder to Hendry and Kloep,” in 
Society for Research in Child Development 2 no. 2 (2007): 81. 

78 Arnett, “Emerging Adulthood: A Theory of Development from the Late Teens Through the Twenties,” American 
Psychologist 55 no. 5 (May 2000): 477. 

79 In a recent work defending the validity of emerging adulthood as a stage, Arnett and Tanner have focused on the 
distinctiveness of this period. Yet they are very clear regarding what they do not mean by this term. They do not, 
for example, mean "homogenous” (i.e. all young adults do not experience the transition to adulthood in the same 
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In my view, the debate over the legitimacy of emerging adulthood as a stage is destined 
to be a fruitless one since it is difficult to find stable definitions from within the social sciences 
as to what actually constitutes a stage of human development. More than this, it seems that stage 
language becomes more contested as the focus shifts from childhood to adulthood. As I have 
shown in chapter one, both the constitution of life stages as well as the transitions between them 
involve us in highly contested debates. Psychologists will typically view human change and 
growth in more cognitive or structural terms while sociologists will see them as epiphenomena 
which owe their existence to deeper and more formative social factors. In both cases the word 
“stage” seems to function only within a particular grammar that, while clear to those who use it, 
does not necessarily enable conversation with those who do not. And if this is the case, it seems 
odd to rule out a particular stage-model of development on the grounds that it does not apply to 
all. In my judgement, then, I propose to treat the theory of emerging adulthood as a legitimate 
model for understanding human development, provided that its limitations are clearly articulated 
and my purposes for it align with the insights that are internal to the model. 

3.4 CONCLUSION 

In this chapter I have particularized the conversation around the delayed adulthood 
thesis by focusing on its most systematic and influential theoretical expression - namely Arnett’s 
theory of emerging adulthood. In introducing and assessing this theory I have rooted it in the 
uniquely modem individualism that underpins it before focusing extensively on four key 
components of the theory - 1) the priority of identity formation; 2) the orientation toward the 


way). They do not mean “universal” (i.e. it is not a phenomenon that is evident in all cultures). Nor, finally, is it 
“discrete” (i.e. various traits or properties of emerging adulthood are not exclusive to that period alone. There is 
considerable overlap with both adolescence before and young adulthood afterward). Instead, by distinctive they 
refer to the prominence of the developmental components that the theory contains at this particular period in the life 
course. See Arnett and Tanner, “Presenting ‘Emerging Adulthood’: What Makes it Developmentally Distinctive?” 
in Debating Emerging Adulthood, 13-16. 
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self; 3) the feeling of being in-between adolescence and adulthood, and 4) the experience of 
possibilities and anxiety. From there I dealt with some of the more influential critiques that have 
been offered in response to Arnett’s theory. I paid particular attention to the political-economy 
perspective of Cote, Bynner and (to a lesser extent) Heinz as well as the dynamic systems 
approach to development offered by Kloep and Hendry. These critiques offer helpful clarity 
around some of the weaknesses of the emerging adulthood theory in terms of accounting for 
developmental trajectories that do not fit the model. In this sense, these critical perspectives 
offer a helpful and necessary reminder of the tendency that Arnett’s model has to favour those 
who have the material support to treat their twenties as a time of exploration and discovery. 

This chapter concluded with the question of whether emerging adulthood could rightly 
be called a stage (with the implied negative owing to the fact that it is not experienced by all). 
Here I argued that the question over the legitimacy of stage terminology is flawed from the 
outset given that there is no accepted definition of the term and there are, in fact, widely differing 
assessments from within the social sciences regarding how to best account for human growth and 
change. Since “stage” is used in such diverse ways, and since no model could possibly account 
for the incredible variety of human contexts and their respective developmental norms, I 
concluded that emerging adulthood offers a legitimate description of one significant (and rapidly 
changing) developmental trajectory within many Western, post-industrial contexts. With this 
theoretical work complete, I am now prepared to diagnose some of the uniquely religious 
realities and implications that have been observed. This will enable my ultimate aim, which is to 
consider the theological horizon of this conversation with a view to faith development and 
Christian transformation. 
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4 DROPPING OUT WHILE LEAVING HOME? ASSESSING RELIGIOUS 
DISENGAGEMENT IN EMERGING ADULTHOOD 

4.1 INTRODUCTION 

In the last chapter I described the most influential conceptualization of the delayed 
adulthood thesis: Arnett’s theory of emerging adulthood. I tried to show that emerging 
adulthood has arisen alongside a very unique (and very modem) cultural and historical trajectory, 
one that has produced a highly individualized and subjective approach to the life course. This 
approach is informed (perhaps haunted?) by the loss of what Taylor has termed “moral 
horizons,” that is, the loss of any shared sense of a transcendent purpose toward which human 
life is properly oriented and directed. 1 Critical to this theory is the way in which the journey 
toward adulthood is conceived as an inwardly-focused and self-directed quest to discover a 
meaningful sense of identity and vocation over an extended period that is relatively free of 
structure and commitment. I also surveyed the most influential critical assessments of the theory 
of emerging adulthood and concluded that while emerging adulthood does not function as a 
universal developmental stage, it does function as a meaningful conceptual tool that sheds light 
on a characteristic coming-of-age-experience that is relevant within many Western contexts. 

With this theoretical framework in place, it is now possible to focus in more detail on the 
religious lives of emerging adults. 

4.2 THE CRISIS OF EMERGING ADULT FAITH? 

Before dealing with the question of how religious faith is faring among emerging adults, 
there are a few terminological questions that must be considered. I acknowledge, at the outset, 
that the term “religious faith” could be perceived as unnecessarily limiting the conversation to 


1 Taylor, Sources of the Self 305-320. 
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institutional manifestations of a broader spiritual inclinations. Indeed, for many in the 
contemporary West, the flight from religion has been a flight to spirituality. Religion may be 
suffering among emerging adults but perhaps spirituality is thriving. 2 This argument is proposed 
in a recent study that analyzed the relationship between spiritual development and the college 
experiences of young adults in the United States. The authors found that, while religious 
development stagnated or declined during the college years, spiritual development grew in a 
variety of ways. Moreover, this positive spiritual development was linked to a number of other 
positive outcomes in early adulthood. 3 

A contrary view has been expressed by the American sociologist Rodney Stark who 
argues that the academic distinction between the terms “religious” and “spiritual” is a fiction that 
reveals the assumptions of researchers more than it describes a lived reality (for example, many 
surveys force respondents to choose between the two terms in their self-identification). In his 
assessment of the 2007 Baylor Religion survey, he notes that only 10 percent of respondents 
identified with the “spiritual but not religious” category, while the majority (almost 60 percent) 
saw themselves as “spiritual and religious.” Stark does admit that there is a marked preference 
for the term “spiritual” by those under the age of 30 so there is warrant for cautious acceptance 
of the notion that this category has increasing traction among emerging adults. 4 


2 Some worry that ever-broadening definitions of “spirituality” among social scientists makes a surge in spiritual 
interest a virtually inevitable conclusion. See David P. Setran and Chris A. Kiesling, Spiritual Formation in 
Emerging Adulthood: A Practical Theology for College and Young Adult Ministry (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 
2013), 15. 

3 Alexander W. Astin, Helen S. Astin & Jennifer A. Lindholm, Cultivating the Spirit: How College Can Enhance 
Students’ Inner Lives (San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 2011), 103-107. 

4 Stark, What Americans Really Believe (Waco: Baylor University Press, 2008), 88-89. 
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4.2.1 According to the Numbers 


What seems beyond dispute is that early adulthood represents a low ebb in religious 
participation. The 2008 American Religious Identification Survey (ARIS) 5 has documented the 
swelling ranks of the “Nones,” (the label that has been applied to the 15 percent of the adult 
population who claim no religious affiliation) over the past two decades and fully 22 percent of 
the Nones are between the ages of 18-29. 6 According to a 2010 Pew Forum report, 25 percent of 
U.S. adults under the age of thirty are now religiously unaffiliated and less than half say that 
religion is very important in their lives. 7 Another study notes the prominence of religious 
“switching” (changing religious affiliation) among U.S. emerging adults with a notable trend in 
the direction of religious non-affiliation. 8 As Smith has succinctly summarized, “Emerging 
adults are most sociological measures, clearly the least religious adults in the United States 
today.” 9 The overwhelming trends seem to be toward decreased religious participation alongside 
increasing reluctance around religious affiliation. 

So much for an initial glimpse at the U.S. scene; what about the landscape north of the 
border? In his most recent book Beyond the Gods and Back , Canadian sociologist Reginald 
Bibby cites Canadian Census data which indicate that the percentage of Canadians who said they 
had no religion jumped from 4 percent in 1971 to 16 percent by 2001, 10 which closely follows 


5 Barry A. Kosmin and Ariela Keysar, American Religious Identification Survey (ARIS 2008) Summary Report. 
(Hartford: Institute for the Study of Secularism in Society & Culture, 2009): 1-24. 

6 Kosmin et al., American Nones: The Profile of the No Religion Population. (Hartford: Institute for the Study of 
Secularism in Society & Culture, 2009), 1. 

7 Pew Research Center, “Religion Among the Millennials” Pew Forum on Religion & Public Life (Washington, DC: 
Pew Research Center, 2010), 3-4. 

8 Pew Research Center, “Faith in Flux: Changes in Religious Affiliation in the U.S.” Pew Forum on Religion and 
Public Life (Washington, DC: Pew Research Center, 2009), 10. 

9 Smith, Souls in Transition, 281. 

10 Ibid, 32. 
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results in the United States. 11 Of significant interest to Bibby is the fact that contemporary 
Canadian teenagers are reporting the highest level of non-affiliation in Canadian history. Fully 
32 percent now claim the “no religion” category - up dramatically from 12 percent in 1984 and 
double the national average. 12 Further data from Statistics Canada’s 2009 General Social Survey 
confirm this trend. Between 2002 and 2009, a mere seven years, there was a 12 percent decline 
of 15-29 year-olds who said religion was highly important to them. In addition, more than half 
of Canadians aged 15-to-29 never attend a service of worship. 13 Recently the Evangelical 
Fellowship of Canada commissioned a study to examine the religious experiences of Canadian 
emerging adults with a particular view to the dropout phenomenon. The study, the first of its 
kind in Canada, was coordinated by sociologist and youth consultant James Penner (a former 
student of Bibby) and surveyed 2049 Canadians between the ages of 18 and 34. In the summary 
report - tellingly named Hemorrhaging Faith - Penner and his associates found that “For every 
five Catholic and Mainline Protestant kids who attended church at least weekly in the 1980s and 
‘90s only one still attends at least weekly now as an adult; for those raised in Evangelical 
traditions it is one in two... Most who have quit attending altogether also have dropped their 
Christian affiliation.” 14 It is undoubtedly a false equivocation to assume that a decline in church 
attendance is evidence of “giving up on God” yet the consistent trends in nearly all the relevant 


11 According to the 2008 American Religious Identification Survey, the “Nones” (those who claimed no religious 
affiliation) increased from 8.2 percent of the U.S. population in 1990 to 15 percent in 2008. See Kosmin and 
Keysar, American Religious Identification Survey: Summary Report , 3. 

12 Bibby, Beyond the Gods and Back (Lethbridge: Project Canada Books, 2011), 32. 

13 Michael Valpy, “Young Increasingly Shun Religious Institutions” The Globe and Mail. 14 December 2010. 

14 James Penner, Rachel Harder, Erika Anderson, Bruno Desorcy, Hemorrhaging Faith: Why & When Young Adults 
Are Leaving, Staying and Returning to the Church Commissioned by the EFC Youth and Young Adult Ministry 
Roundtable. 2011. 
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statistics point in the same direction - emerging adults are increasingly reluctant to affiliate 
themselves with established religious groups. 15 

4.2.2 Contributing Factors 

Describing the reasons for this reluctance has been the subject of extensive conversation 
and a wide variety of explanations have been proposed. Some lay the blame at the feet of an out- 
of-touch church that is not doing enough to retain its young. 16 Others see emerging adults as 
petulant narcissists whose self-absorption prevents them from taking their place as contributing 
members of a community that does not exist for their private benefit. 17 But leaving aside some 
of the more inflammatory perspectives, are there substantive issues behind the dropout? 


15 As many have noted, declining church attendance does not necessarily mean that people have stopped believing in 
God or caring about spiritual matters. Indeed, recent years have seen a number of scholars back away from the so- 
called secularization thesis popularized by Peter Berger in the 1960s, which suggested a necessary link between 
modernization, urbanization and secularization. Berger himself has recanted his earlier commitment as he has 
observed the persistence and even resurgence of religious belief in many global contexts. According to Berger’s 
revised thesis, it is not the underdeveloped “rest” but secular pockets in the West that are the exceptions to the 
religious rule. See Peter Berger, ed.. The Desecularization of the World: Resurgent Religion and World Politics 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999). See also Stark, “Secularization R.I.P.,” in Sociology of Religion 60 no. 3 (Fall 
1999): 249-273. 

16 A particularly influential example of this can be found in the writing of popular author and blogger Rachel Held 
Evans. In an influential 2012 piece lamenting a proposed North Carolina constitutional amendment banning same- 
sex marriage, she wrote, “My generation is tired of the culture wars. We are tired of fighting, tired of vain efforts to 
advance the Kingdom through politics and power, tired of drawing lines in the sand, tired of being known for what 
we are against, not what we are for. And when it comes to homosexuality, we no longer think in the black-and-white 
categories of the generations before ours... Regardless of whether you identify most with Side A or Side B, (or with 
one of the many variations within those two broad categories), it should be clear that amendments like these 
needlessly offend gays and lesbians, damage the reputation of Christians, and further alienate young adults—both 
Christians and non-Christian—from the Church.” URL: https://rachelheldevans.com/blog/win-culture-war-lose- 
generation-amendment-one-north-carolina?rq=culture%20war [accessed 6 March 2017]. 

17 James K.A. Smith, in a pointed online critique, writes, “It seems like every other day I'm told another reason why 
young people are leaving the church: because Christians fight too much, or because Christians are too political or 
anti-gay or don't care about social justice. Millennials, we're told, are leaving the church because the church won't 
bless their cohabitation or provide them with contraception for pre-marital sex. They're leaving because they don't 
care about fights over creation/evolution or abortion or worship style or what have you. In sum, it seems we're 
regularly informed that if the church doesn't change, young people are going to leave. And what exactly are we 
supposed to do with these claims? I think the upshot is pretty clear. Indeed, am I the only one who feels like they're 
a sort of bargaining chip—a kind of emotional blackmail meant to get the church to relax its commitments in order to 
make the church more acceptable? Could we entertain the possibility that millennials might be wrongT ’ URL: 
http://forsclavigera.blogspot.ca/2012/05/generational-blackmail.html [accessed 6 March 2017]. 
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In 2011, Barna Group president Dave Kinnaman published You Lost Me, one of the first 
focused efforts to diagnose the causes of the “dropout phenomenon” among emerging adults. 18 
Kinnaman’s research identified six particular issues that have served to alienate young adults 
from the church, each of which can be related to the rapid cultural developments described 
above. The church is seen by many as being overprotective, seeking to shelter people from the 
dangers of wider culture rather than seeking creative and redemptive ways of engaging it. There 
is also a sense that the church is plagued by a shallow approach to faith that resorts to easy 
platitudes and biblical proof-texting rather than admitting the reality of doubt and uncertainty 
that are inevitable in a world where there is an acute awareness of the instability and provisional 
nature of even the most fervently held religious convictions. This can produce acute 
disorientation when young adults enroll in college or university and encounter an environment 
characterized by curiosity and open-ended inquiry (often alongside a fairly critical assessment of 
popular versions of evangelical Christianity). 

Kinnaman connects this to the somewhat surprising data that suggest that many 
emerging adults lose interest in the church because of its antiscientific orientation. Many 
indicated that they felt compelled to choose between science and their Christian faith due to the 
assumption of incompatibility that they had been taught (either explicitly or implicitly) as 
children. Additional anxiety was expressed around the perception of repressive sexual norms in 
the church and the exclusivity of Christian attitudes toward those of different faiths. Kinnaman is 
at pains to admit that his argument is not about the novelty of any of these trends as discrete 
components of faith development among young adults. What is noteworthy, he suggests, is a 


18 Dave Kinnaman, You Lost Me: Why Young Christians Are Leaving the Church and Rethinking Faith (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Books, 2011). 
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cultural environment that seems to accelerate the destabilization that they can produce. This, 


coupled with the normal developmental turbulence that attends the process of coming of age, 
could be seen as a perfect storm that is destabilizing the faith of large numbers of emerging 
adults. 


Penner’s research focused on four critical factors that can serve as either “drivers” or 
“barriers” to healthy faith development among Canadian emerging adults. First, and not 
surprisingly, the example and instruction of parents is strongly correlated to healthy young adult 
faith. Among those who had left the church, a common testimony centred around parents who 
had “lip-synced” their way through their children’s spiritual formation. To borrow terminology 
from the story of the Canadian Mennonite Brethren, it seems that a “memorized faith” is difficult 
to pass from one generation to the next. While both example and instruction are important, it 
seems that the example of parents who are spiritually disengaged is uniquely influential in the 
lives of their children. Second, Penner’s team found a strong connection between meaningful 
experiences of God and long-term faith retention. Respondents pointed to experiences of 
unanswered prayer, personal tragedy or simply the absence of direct subjective encounter with 
God as key reasons for checking out of the church. This is a somewhat problematic category 
since “experience of God” is such an ambiguous term that depends heavily on the expectations 
and interpretations that people bring to the conversation. Again, this resonates with the 
“developmental dilemma” identified earlier as a key plotline of the Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren story, particularly the difficulties that can follow when a particular form of experience 
is enshrined as normative. As Penner puts it, “Despite being unable to explain what God's 
presence feels like, many young adults seem to be certain of what it means to experience his 
absence. In fact, so much that they're willing to walk away from faith when they feel God has 
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not made himself visible or they have not been able to feel him.” 19 More will be said about this 
potentially confusing category in Chapter 8 but for now it is important simply to note its 
importance in this influential Canadian study. 

Third, Canadian young adults place a very high value on community and feel compelled 
to leave the church or stay based on the quality of community they experience. In particular, 
Penner notes a strong distaste for hypocrisy among young adults, many of whom seem uniquely 
attuned to disparity between beliefs and practices among adult role models. Acceptance and 
inclusion rank high on the list of desirable characteristics for the church and many young adults 
expressed strong opposition to judgmental attitudes, both toward those inside and outside the 
church. Whether this is owing more to deep theological convictions on the nature of Christian 
love or immersion in a culture that celebrates tolerance as a national virtue is, of course, an open 
question. Finally, Penner observes that a church’s teaching and beliefs can either draw young 
adults in or push them away. There was a strong value placed on the church engaging honestly 
with difficult theological and ethical questions but there was also a sense of the church needing 
to “get with the times,” particularly when it comes to sexual ethics, male and female roles and 
the exclusivity of Christian truth. 20 All of these factors, of course, are based on the self-reporting 
of young adults so they cannot be seen as definitive explanations. But they do raise interesting 
possibilities about how we might interpret the empty seats in the pews. 

4.2.3 Assessing the Damage 

When it comes to interpreting decreased religious participation and affiliation among 
emerging adults, there has been a range of reactions; from acute alarm bordering on panic, to a 

19 Penner, Hemorrhaging Faith, 50. 

20 Ibid, 66. 
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dismissive “kids will be kids” approach that sees nothing particularly novel in current trends. 
Does the drop in church attendance among emerging adults indicate a generational crisis of 
faith? Is the future of the church threatened by the exodus of those who should be taking up the 
mantle of its leadership? Or are we simply witnessing a predictable religious slump among 
twenty-somethings - a temporary expression of autonomy as emerging adults begin to establish 
themselves outside of the networks of family and community? Are any of these trends actually 
new or are we simply witnessing the normal growing pains that have attended every generation’s 
process of coming of age? 

4.2.3.1 The Sky is Falling 

As is often the case, the alarmist voices tend to attract the most attention. Richard Dunn 
and Jana Sundene implore readers to engage in a “rescue mission into the spiritual and moral 
apocalyptic devastation that characterizes the first adult generation of the twenty-first century.” 21 
They go on to suggest that the “lack of heart connection between young adults and the church 
has reached the level of a spiritual, global pandemic in the first generation of twenty-first century 
adults.” 22 Christianity Today editorial manager Drew Dyck worries that “young people are 
leaving the church at an historic rate,” citing a Ranier Research study which found that 70 
percent of young people that are raised in the church have left by age twenty-two, and predicts 
that 80 percent will be disengaged by the time they are twenty-nine. 23 In Canada, one observer 
notes that, “young Canadians, who religious leaders once hoped would find their way back to 


21 Richard R. Dunn and Jana L. Sundene, Shaping the Journey of Emerging Adults: Life-Giving Rhythms for 
Spiritual Transformation (Downers Grove: IVP Books, 2012), 14. 

22 Ibid, 20. 

23 Drew Dyck, Generation Ex-Christian: Why Young Adults Are Leaving the Faith... and How to Bring Them Back 
(Chicago: Moody Publishers, 2010), 17. Dyck cites Ranier Research, a division of Lifeway Christian Resources, as 
the source of these statistics. These results are summarized in Thom S. Rainer and Sam R. Ranier, Essential 
Church: Reclaiming a Generation of Dropouts (Nashville: Broadman & Holman, 2008). 
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faith, are instead doing the opposite: leading the country's march toward secularism. And with 
the exception of evangelical Christians, they are doing it at an accelerated pace.” 24 Even the 
normally measured Princeton sociologist Robert Wuthnow warns that “unless religious leaders 
take young adults more seriously, the future of American religion is in doubt. 25 

Kinnaman points the finger at the rapid rate of cultural change and the instability it has 
wrought. He argues that, “No generation of Christians has lived through a set of cultural changes 
so profound and lightning fast. Other generations of Christ-followers have endured much greater 
persecution. Others have had to sacrifice more to flourish or even survive. But I doubt many 
previous generations have lived through as compounded and complicated a set of cultural 
changes as have today’s Christians in the West.” 26 In particular Kinnaman notes the dramatic 
increase in both the volume of information available to us as well as our capacity to access it. 27 
Young adults he argues, are now sensing, perceiving and interpreting the world, including 
spirituality, primarily through screens which has rendered their world more vast and potentially 
bewildering while at the same time narrowing their concerns as information is increasingly 
filtered to align with their existing perspectives. 28 The epistemological anxiety produced by this 
deluge of information has led to an increased level of alienation from the institutions and 
authorities that used to provide the framework for understanding our place within the world. 


24 Valpy, “Young Increasingly Shun Religious Institutions,” The Globe and Mail, 14 December 2010. 

25 Wuthnow, After the Baby Boomers, 17. 

26 Kinnaman, You Lost Me, 38. 

27 According to internet activist Eli Pariser, if all human communication from the dawn of time until 2003 was 
recorded, it would take up about five billion gigabytes of storage space. Currently, we are creating that much data 
every two days. See Eli Pariser, The Filter Bubble: What the Internet is Hiding From You (New York: Penguin 
Press, 2011), 11. 

28 There is a growing consensus that the much-vaunted “information revolution” may not be widening our horizons 
and allowing us access to increasingly diverse perspectives. Instead, according to one influential argument, 
personalized search engines and internet filters are increasingly offering us web content that is more and more 
closely aligned with what we already think. Pariser argues, “More and more, your computer monitor is a kind of 
one-way mirror, reflecting your own interests while algorithmic observers watch what you click.” See Pariser, The 
Filter Bubble, 3. 
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Faced with a vast and bewildering world, many emerging adults are simply “cocooning” into a 
world of personal relationships, social media and consumptive leisure. 

Penner notes many of the same cultural trends but is far more influenced by Cote’s 
political economy perspective than is Kinnaman. In other words, where Kinnaman points toward 
the rapidity of cultural change, Penner points to the systematic marginalization of young adults - 
a “class without power” - by the structures of consumer capitalism. 29 Emerging adulthood, in 
this analysis, is not a time of experimentation and leisure but a struggle to overcome low-paying 
retail jobs and secure a hopeful future through the heavily guarded gateway of educational 
credentialism. Penner argues that “We live in an individualistic and materialistic age that has 
been documented to be hazardous to human thriving. It is a consumer society where identity 
construction is a never-ending, tiresome project we have to do ourselves. It leaves everyone 
exhausted. As such, powerful motivations distract us from God and our best selves.” 30 These 
distractions, Penner adds, are particularly acute during periods of transition and there is arguably 
no time in the life cycle that is characterized by as many identity-shaping transitions as the late 
teens and early twenties. 31 Both Kinnaman and Penner work hard to situate the dropout 
phenomenon within an intelligible cultural context; they simply differ slightly on the level of 
agency that individuals have available to them within those contexts. Both compellingly suggest 
that the unique confluence of cultural forces and the elongated developmental path to adulthood 
are destabilizing the faith of many emerging adults in a way that is unprecedented and novel. 


29 John Berard, James Penner and Rick Bartlett, Consuming Youth: Leading Teens Through Consumer Culture 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2010), 51. 

30 Penner, Hemorrhaging Faith , 5. 

31 Ibid, 103. 
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4.2.3.2 There’s Nothing New Under the Sun 


Not all, however, share the sense of alarm. Jonathan Hill, in a short book critically 
engaging the widespread anxiety around emerging adults, asks a pertinent question about the 
dropout phenomenon: “Is decline in church attendance primarily about general aging patterns of 
religious participation? Or is it primarily about differences between generations?” 32 And there 
are certainly suggestions that the hand-wringing around the dropout phenomenon is at least 
partially unwarranted. The most notable of these comes from Baylor University sociologist 
Rodney Stark, a scholar and contrarian who has made a career of challenging popular stereotypes 
on diverse topics such as the historical evolution of religion, the rise of Christianity and, notably 
for my purposes, the alleged loss of faith among emerging adults. In his 2008 book, What 
Americans Really Believe, Stark mines the data of the Baylor Surveys of Religion (2005-2007), 
and confirms what the numbers seem to suggest: young adults are less likely to attend church 
than any other age cohort. But, he cautions, “The concern over this finding is a false alarm. This 
same effect can be found in every national survey of church attendance ever done. Young people 
have always been less likely to attend than are older people.” 33 Stark argues that if we were 
really seeing an “exodus” of young adults from the church, we would not see church attendance 
numbers bounce back as people enter their thirties. “What this persistent finding actually 
reveals,” he concludes, “is far more mundane than the notion that young people are leaving the 
churches. It merely shows that when young people leave home, some of them tend to sleep in on 
Sunday morning rather than go to church... A bit later in life when they have married, and 
especially after children arrive, they become more regular attenders.” 34 Stark’s detractors point 

32 Jonathan P. Hill, Emerging Adulthood and Religious Faith Kindle edition. (Grand Rapids: Calvin College Press, 
2015), location 240. 

33 Stark, What Americans Really Believe, 10. 

34 Ibid, 11. 
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out that the likelihood of the prodigals returning home is plummeting since the journey to 
adulthood is a much more protracted experience than in previous generations. 35 Indeed some 
Canadian statistics would seem to challenge an easy confidence in an inevitable return. 36 What 
seems clear, statistically at least, is that religious decline in the twenties does not necessarily 
entail a permanent rejection of the church or a decisive loss of faith. 

This insight aligns well with Clydesdale’s observations about how emerging adults 
navigate the first year out of high school. As discussed in my previous chapter, Clydesdale 
argues that, rather than engaging in focused identity formation and existential questioning, most 
young adults actively resist these demanding challenges, choosing instead to focus on the very 
conventional tasks of navigating school, work, consumptive leisure and interpersonal 
relationships. When it comes to religion, he suggests, we are not witnessing a crisis of faith but 
rather a decline in its perceived significance. “Other than a drop in rates of active religious 
involvement, faith’s role hardly alters at all. Teens described virtually the same religious faith at 
the end of the first year out as they did at its beginning, except that their frequency of attendance 
at religious services declined.” 37 Of course this is not necessarily a good thing. Indeed 
Clydesdale laments the fact that “teens tune out religion - at the very moment when they make 
decisions that can affect the rest of their lives.” 38 Yet, like Stark and Smith, he suggests that 
reports of Christianity’s demise among emerging adults might be premature. 


35 Dyck, Generation Ex-Christian, 188. 

36 According to the 1990 General Social Survey administered by Statistics Canada, weekly religious attendance 
improved by 9 percent between the 18-24 and 25-54 demographics (national average). While there were degrees of 
variation among different denominations, every denomination saw decreased attendance during the twenties and a 
bit of a bounce-back during the thirties. However the 2000 General Social Survey told a different story. Here the 
bounce-back was less prominent, with only a 4 percent improvement between the same two demographics and many 
denominations seeing very few twenty-somethings return in their thirties. See Bibby, Restless Gods: The 
Renaissance of Religion in Canada (Toronto: Novalis Press, 2004), 77. 

37 Clydesdale, The First Year Out , 59-60. 

38 Ibid, 205. 
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Finally, a 2010 Pew Forum report evaluated religious practices and beliefs among the 
so-called Millennial (the generation that came of age around the turn of the millennium) and 
compared them, not only with Baby Boomers or Gen Xers but, more importantly, with those age 
cohorts during their transition to adulthood. This is significant, since most statistical analyses 
simply compare the views and practices of contemporary emerging adults with those of older 
adults. While this can be illuminating, it doesn’t necessarily allow for the possibility that certain 
trends are inherent within the coming of age process and do not necessarily confirm the dramatic 
conclusions that are sometimes drawn. For example when evaluating the importance of religion 
in people’s lives, 39 percent of Boomers indicated that it was “very important” when they were 
young adults (i.e. in the 1970s). This is actually fractionally lower than the 40 percent of 
contemporary emerging adults who gave the same answer. 39 Similarly, when comparing 
contemporary emerging adults’ responses concerning belief in God and views on the Bible, the 
numbers look very similar to those of earlier generations at similar developmental points. 40 Even 
views on pornography are fairly consistent as generational perspectives are compared in this 
way. 41 The only place where there appeared to be significant movement was around the issue of 
homosexuality, where emerging adults are significantly less likely than earlier generations to 
disapprove of same-sex relations. 42 Taken as a whole, this study seems to confirm the fact that 
while emerging adulthood may represent a certain kind of religious slump, there is also some 
reason to suspect that there are predictable developmental factors at play. 


39 “Religion Among the Millennials” Pew Research Center (Washington, DC: February 2010), 11. 

40 Ibid, 13, 15. 

41 Ibid, 23. 

42 Ibid, 19. 
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4.2.4 A Realistic Assessment 


What then should be made of these wide-ranging assessments about the religious lives 
of emerging adults? Smith nicely articulates some of the dangers that we face in trying to assess 
these trends well. The first is a paranoid condemnation of emerging adults in light of some of 
the more alarming trends that have been diagnosed, whether declining church involvement, 
moral laxity or the perceived refusal to grow up. This is an especially acute danger given that so 
much of the literature in this area is produced from within the church by those who are strongly 
interested in its survival and ongoing vitality. Put starkly, it is easy to see multiple motivations 
behind the anxiety of church leaders around declining attendance statistics among emerging 
adults. The second is a misplaced nostalgia that simply projects earlier assumptions or 
experiences about what coming-of-age entails onto contemporary emerging adults and rules out 
the possibility that there are new contextual realities to attend to. Finally there is the danger of 
idealization where emerging adults become the screen onto which our highest hopes and 
aspirations (and, perhaps, regrets) are projected. This explains the persistent temptation of 
seeing emerging adults as the perfect blend of idealism, energy, optimism and activism whose 
only real challenge is to prevent this precious spark of light from being dimmed by those who 
have succumbed to the pressures of conventional adulthood. 43 

Each of these tendencies is evident in the literature assessing the religious lives of 
emerging adults. Each shines some light on how religious faith interacts with developmental 
tasks during this formative period in the human life cycle. But likewise, each is prone to error or 
exaggeration. Perhaps this is because behind each is the temptation to focus so intently on the 


43 Smith, Lost in Transition, 227-231. 
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peculiarities of this stage of the journey that they miss the larger truth that “whatever problems 
exist in emerging adult life are... not exclusively emerging adult problems.” Instead they 
“provide an opportunity for some broader soul-searching about our larger cultural commitments 
and institutional practices.” 44 My aim, then, is to look as realistically as possible at the religious 
lives of emerging adults, while at the same time demonstrating a level of care that is 
commensurate with the unique challenges and opportunities that are evident at this particular 
cultural moment in the history of the North American evangelical experience. 

4.3 THE CONTEXT OF EMERGING ADULT FAITH 

My proposal is that we understand this complex reality by attending to the unique 
cultural soil in which the phenomenon of emerging adulthood has taken root. Complex realities 
demand careful and nuanced explanations and too much of the contemporary conversation is 
plagued by lazy analysis and reductionist conclusions. As Christian Smith observes, “If there 
has been any form of increasing religious decline, weakening, or decay in the past quarter 
century, it [has] been of a more subtle, cultural, or internal nature... These kinds of possible 
cultural religious transformations are much more difficult than frequency of church attendance 
and prayer to measure and track.” 45 It is to the subtle, cultural and, I would add, developmental 
factors behind the dropout phenomenon that I now turn. 

4.3.1 Developmental Factors: Autonomy and Differentiation 

My first question is this: Can religious instability among emerging adults be partly 
explained by paying attention to the unique developmental challenges of this stage of the life 
course? Does religious instability during the twenties make some degree of sense when 

44 Ibid, 229, 231. 

45 Smith, Souls in Transition, 102. 
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considered with this question in mind? What seems clear is that emerging adulthood represents a 
formative period of time in all areas of life. According to U.S. psychologist Meg Jay, 

“In our thirties, consequential experiences start to slow. School will be over or nearly so. We will 
have invested time in careers or made the choice not to. We, or our friends, may be in relationships 
or starting families. We may own homes or have other responsibilities that make it difficult to 
change directions. With about 80 percent of life’s most significant events taking place by age 
thirty-five, as thirty-somethings and beyond we largely either continue with, or correct for, the 
moves we made during our twenty-something years.” 46 

The significance of this decade is not limited simply to the ways that emerging adults 
address material and relational concerns; they extend (eventually) to larger questions around 
personal identity, purpose and meaning. Sharon Daloz Parks has sensitively described the 
unique openness to “big questions and worthy dreams” that develops during the transition to 
adulthood. She roots this openness in the emergence of “critical awareness” among young 
adults; that is, the dawning realization of the “limits of inherited or otherwise socially received 
assumptions about how life works... and [the need to] recompose meaning and faith on the other 
side of that discovery.” 47 Because this critical awareness generally takes root in late adolescence 
or early adulthood, the twenties are often a very formative period in the development and 
clarification of central convictions. Amett suggests that “It is during emerging adulthood that 
most people reach at least an initial resolution to their worldview questions.. .Few people enter 
emerging adulthood at age 18 with a well-established worldview, but few people leave their 
twenties without one.” 48 So if the twenties are a decade where a lot of big questions are “up for 


46 Meg Jay, The Defining Decade: Why Your Twenties Matter - And How to Make the Most of Them Now (New 
York: Hachette Book Group, 2012), xi-xii. 

47 Parks, Big Questions, Worthy Dreams, 8. 

48 Arnett, Emerging Adulthood, 166. 
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grabs” then we should expect to see a lot of instability and experimentation, especially given that 
these questions are often asked in a context where religious pluralism is more or less assumed. 49 

It is also important to note that, developmentally speaking, emerging adulthood 
represents the period during which independence is being cultivated and the limits of individual 
autonomy are being tested. Recall Arnett’s observation that for the majority of emerging adults, 
adulthood is defined by the completion of three central tasks: making independent decisions, 
taking personal responsibility and achieving financial independence. 50 This leads him to 
conclude that this self-focused, individualistic streak is constitutive of the transition to adulthood. 
In an early article Arnett admits that “Becoming an adult means not just that you have developed 
the cognitive maturity to weigh a variety of considerations before deciding among a range of 
choices, but that you make these decisions independently, self-sufficiently, without relying on 
anyone else - especially your parents - to advise you.” 51 

This echoes MacIntyre’s weightier philosophical argument around the process by which 
human beings move from animal-like capacities, such as satisfying needs and interacting with 
their environments, to the properly human aim of becoming “independent, practical reasoners.” 52 
MacIntyre argues that early in the developmental journey, children learn that their needs are met 


49 Of course pluralism is a contested term. Canadian theologian John Stackhouse has helpfully distinguished 
between pluralism as mere plurality (i.e. more than one of something), pluralism as preference (it is good that there 
is more than one of something) and pluralism as relativism (no one thing can be judged better than another). The 
key shift is from description to prescription (or ideology). Here, I am using the term with the second and third 
meanings in mind since there are very few who use ''pluralism” to describe the sheer fact of religious diversity. See 
John G. Stackhouse, Humble Apologetics: Defending the Faith Today (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 3- 
11 . 

50 Arnett, Emerging Adulthood, 48. 

51 Arnett, “Learning To Stand Alone,” 307. 

52 At first glance this term seems to privilege an overly individualistic, cognitivist understanding of what it means to 
be human. While 1 think MacIntyre is at times vulnerable to this criticism, he does make it clear that "independent, 
practical reason” is both social and pragmatic in its manifestations. It is a kind of rationality that enable us to live 
and flourish in our many and varied cultural, economic and social contexts. See MacIntyre, Dependent Rational 
Animals, 77. 
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when they seek to please those who care for them; that the cost of social attachment is aligning 


themselves with the “goods” that others have chosen for them. But this, of course, cannot be the 
final word as the child must gradually embrace the task of choosing for herself. The crucial need 
is for developmental contexts where children can move beyond this moral calculus and begin to 
pursue the goods that they do because they have judged them to be good. And this is aim, of 
course, is not a solitary one; it requires hospitable adults (normally parents), who see their 
hospitality as a vital contribution to the development of their children. MacIntyre observes that 
“What those adults have to teach the child, if the child is indeed to become an independent 
practical reasoner, is that it will please them, not by acting so as to please them, but by acting so 
as to achieve what is good and best, whether this pleases them or not.” 53 

This theme of autonomous differentiation from social networks as a unique feature of 
modem identity formation has been authoritatively chronicled by Taylor in Sources of the Self. 
Here he observes that “Modem culture has developed conceptions of individualism which 
picture the human person as, at least potentially, finding his or her own bearings within, 
declaring independence from the webs of interlocution which have originally formed him/her, or 
at least neutralizing them.” 54 Where Taylor excels is in showing us how historically novel this 
notion of adulthood actually is. To conceive of becoming adult as demonstrating one’s distance 
from parents (as opposed to one’s alignment with familial or tribal expectations) should alert us 
to this novelty. Of course this assumption of autonomous choice has arisen as part of a larger 
cultural milieu in which that choice is expected and encouraged at every stage of the 
developmental journey - indeed, it is part of our self-understanding as citizens of liberal 


53 Ibid, 84. 

54 Taylor, Sources of the Self, 36. 
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democracies. As Princeton sociologist Robert Wuthnow has pointedly observed, “We pride 
ourselves on being a free society, not only when we wage war in the Middle East, but also when 
we encourage our children to think for themselves, make up their own minds, and defend their 
own choices. We do that in religion, just as we do it in the marketplace or at school.” 55 Perhaps 
evangelical churches have encouraged this less than other groups. This would explain their 
comparative numerical “success” since many prefer identity boundaries to be carefully 
prescribed and maintained. It would also explain the need for differentiation among those who 
find those same boundaries constrictive. 

Seeing autonomous differentiation as part of the life course also aligns with important 
observations from the field of developmental psychology. We have already observed Kegan’s 
suggestion that it is the nature of evolutionary activity itself to create “objects” (in this case, 
selves) that are distinct from their environments, which then relate back to that environment in an 
ongoing process of differentiation and reintegration. 56 If we apply this insight to the emerging 
adult conversation we can interpret the pattern of religious disengagement and disaffiliation 
during the twenties as evidence of what Kegan calls “differentiation.” The emerging adult is the 
“object” that is struggling to define itself and find meaning within a new environment of growing 
autonomy and independence (though, of course, this new environment is also a social 
environment). 57 Kegan himself acknowledged the early adult years as a unique moment in this 


55 Wuthnow, After the Baby Boomers, 132. 

56 Kegan, The Evolving Self, 67. 

57 Carol Gilligan has suggested that theories of development that lean heavily on a telos of autonomous 
differentiation might have an embedded gender bias. She writes, “Women's place in man's life cycle has been that 
of nurturer, caretaker and helpmate, the weaver of those networks of relationships on which she in turn relies. Men 
have, in their theories of psychological development, as in their economic arrangements, tended to assume or 
devalue that. When the focus on individuation and individual achievement extends into adulthood and maturity is 
equated with personal autonomy, concern with relationships appears as a weakness of women rather than as a 
human strength.” See Gilligan, In a Different Voice, 17. While this perspective offers a necessary caution, I am not 
persuaded that the distinctions are as clear as Gilligan implies. When considering, for example, Kegan’s 
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developmental journey, noting that, “For the young person who has begun to emerge from an 
embeddedness in the interpersonal, the experience of going away to college can provide a new 
evolutionary medium that recognizes and cultures the moves toward self-authorship and 
psychological autonomy which characterize the new balance.” 58 Clearly, then, there are 
important links between the specific developmental features of emerging adulthood as a life 
stage and the religious instability that has been so widely observed among emerging adults. 

So if coming of age involves differentiating oneself from the familial, social and 
religious networks that have previously shaped them, and if one of the most powerful and 
formative social networks continues to be the church, what are the implications for faith 
development among emerging adults? If nothing else, it seems like there is now a default 
ambivalence toward church participation and conventional religious belief as young people 
navigate their late teens and twenties. Amett summarizes, 

For most emerging adults, simply to accept what their parents have taught them about religion and 
carry on the same religious tradition as their parents would represent a kind of failure, an abdication 
of their responsibility to think for themselves, become independent from their parents, and decide 
on their beliefs. Quite consciously and deliberately, they seek to form a set of beliefs about 
religious questions that will be distinctly their own. 59 

Understood in this light, the decline in religious participation and affiliation in emerging 
adulthood might be attributable, at least in part, to deeply influential modern narratives of 
identity formation alongside the realization of unique developmental issues that are foregrounded 
during emerging adulthood. In other words, we may not necessarily be observing some kind of 

understanding of differentiation, it is quite clear that periods of separation are normally followed by reattachment in 
newly negotiated relational networks. 

58 Ibid, 185-186. 

59 Arnett, Emerging Adulthood, 111. 
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crisis regarding the ongoing plausibility of the Christian faith, although coming of age in the 
midst of bewildering complexity certainly can destabilize the easier certainties of childhood and 
adolescence. In many ways, however, this interpretation of religious decline in emerging 
adulthood forces the more important questions about what healthy reintegration looks like for 
emerging adults who have differentiated and are moving toward the kind of balance that Kegan 
and others have described. How to conceive of this reintegration from a theological perspective 
remains the central task of this project. 

4.3.2 Cultural-Theological Factors: Individualism 

The now-ubiquitous observation that contemporary Western culture is marked, if not 
defined, by its emphasis on the individual is another useful conceptual tool for understanding the 
instability of religious participation and affiliation among emerging adults. Of particular interest 
is how modern individualism has shaped the very conception of the self, 60 one that is primarily 
defined by an inward orientation that sees personal authenticity as its summum bonum and 
therapy as its means of achieving it. 61 This understanding of individual selfhood has predictable 
effects when it comes to understanding the function of formal religious practices. If the self no 
longer looks “above” but “within” for its reference point, the self becomes arbiter and judge, 
sifting and evaluating affiliations, practices and convictions based on largely therapeutic 
criteria. 62 As Smith summarizes, “American youth, like American adults, are nearly without 


60 Taylor argues that a uniquely modern notion of the self took shape as our confidence in transcendent moral 
horizons waned. Cut loose from Platonic and medieval Christian notions of “moral ontology,” modern 
individualism brought both an emancipation from (at times) repressive moral orders as well as a kind of disoriented 
homelessness where the individual is condemned to defining a self in the absence of any agreed-upon telos toward 
they feel obligated to aspire. See Sources of the Self 315. 

61 See Gay, The Way of the Modem World , 185-190. 

62 I have elsewhere summarized Taylor’s contribution to our understanding of the historical developments that have 
produced the modern notion of the self. See Gil Dueck, “Inwardness, Authenticity and Therapy: Charles Taylor, the 
Modern Self and the Implications for Modern Discipleship,” Journal of European Baptist Studies 11 no. 3 (May 
2011): 5-20. 
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exception profoundly individualistic, instinctively presuming autonomous, individual self- 
direction to be a universal human norm and life goal. Thoroughgoing individualism is not a 
contested orthodoxy for teenagers. It is an invisible and pervasive doxa, that is, an unrecognized, 
unquestioned, invisible premise or presupposition.” 63 

And this seems to be evident in the church attendance patterns among emerging adults. 
In a 2002 study Amett and his wife Lene Arnett Jensen found that while only 27% of 
respondents stated that attending religious services was either “quite important” or “very 
important,” a striking 52% said that their religious beliefs were either “quite important” or “very 
important” to them. 64 In other words, while religious affiliation might be on the wane among 
many emerging adults, religious beliefs seem to be retained with considerable consistency 
(leaving aside the question of the strength of those beliefs). 65 The authors attribute this 
discrepancy to the high value that emerging adults place on “thinking for themselves with regard 
to religious questions and on forming a unique set of religious beliefs rather than accepting a 
ready-made dogma.” 66 This aligns nicely with the notion that the emerging adult religious slump 
is rooted in developmental tasks of differentiation and the expression of autonomy. This offers 
a striking confirmation that a “memorized faith” is statistically unlikely to last into adulthood. 

A further twist in the long and complex narrative of the historical and philosophical 
roots of the modem self concerns one of its early 20 th century offshoots - liberal Protestant 


63 Smith, Soul Searching, 142. 

64 Jeffrey Jensen Amett and Lene Arnett Jensen, “A Congregation of One: Individualized Religious Beliefs Among 
Emerging Adults,” Journal of Adolescent Research 17 no. 5 (2002): 456. 

65 Some would root the gap between outward behaviour and internal belief, not in individuals seeking differentiation 
but in the observation that the correlation between belief and practice has long been understood to be weak and that 
it is only our inattention to this fact that makes us surprised when we see it. See Mark Chaves, “Rain Dances in the 
Dry Season: Overcoming the Religious Congruence Fallacy,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 49 no. 1 
(2010): 1-14. 

66 Arnett and Jensen, “A Congregation of One,” 459. 
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theology. Smith has observed that the religious tendencies of emerging adults might point 


toward the unexpected triumph of liberal theology. In a counterintuitive twist, the decline of 
liberal churches, long seen as evidence of the failure of the liberal theological project, could 
actually point toward its ironic success. Smith summarizes, “Liberal Protestantism’s core values 
- individualism, pluralism, emancipation, tolerance, free critical inquiry, and the authority of 
human experience - have come to so permeate broader American culture that its own churches 
as organizations have difficulty surviving.” 67 This echoes James Turner’s different, but related 
argument that the historical rise of unbelief in the United States has far more to do with 
accommodations to modernity among church leaders than with any of the epistemological, 
scientific or moral challenges that were raised by modern skeptics. To cite Turner’s memorable 
summary, “The defenders of God slowly strangled him.” 68 In other words, rising unbelief was 
not something that happened to religion, it was something produced by religion, as Christians 
desperately scrambled to recast their convictions in terms that would be more palatable the 
modem sensibilities. Taken together, these two arguments reinforce the possibility that both 
church participation and religious belief have been undermined by well-meaning attempts to 
carve out a place for religion within a broadly secular context. 

And there are certainly corroborating themes evident in Smith’s description of emerging 
adult faith. Smith writes, “Individual autonomy, unbounded tolerance, freedom from authorities, 
the affirmation of pluralism, the centrality of human self-consciousness, the practical value of 
moral religion, epistemological skepticism, and an instinctive aversion to anything ‘dogmatic’ or 


67 Smith, Souls in Transition, 288. 

68 James Turner, Without God, Without Creed: The Origins of Unbelief in America (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1985), xiii. 
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committed to particulars were routinely taken for granted by respondents.” 69 It could be that 
modem notions of selfhood and instrumental assumptions of the value of religious faith have 
become so deeply embedded in emerging adult perspectives that they have inadvertently 
rendered the church somewhat superfluous. As Jay Demerath, whom Smith cites with approval, 
has pointedly observed, “From the standpoint of sheer maintenance, liberal values may represent 
a dagger aimed at the institutional jugular.” 70 

It is evident, then, that the much-discussed dropout phenomenon among emerging 
adults has deep cultural, and perhaps even theological roots. This is an important reminder since 
so much of the contemporary discussion around this issue seems to ignore these questions 
entirely. While engaging in the heavy-lifting of setting contemporary trends within their 
appropriate historical and cultural context might seem like an academic luxury, I would argue 
that it is the only way to make sense of the widely-noted experience of a the absence of twenty- 
somethings in the life of the contemporary church. 

4.4 THE CHARACTER OF EMERGING ADULT FAITH 

Thus far I have discussed the so-called “crisis” of emerging adult faith, noting the 
widely varying interpretations of consistent statistical data that point toward decreased religious 
participation and affiliation among emerging adults. We have seen then, how the much- 
discussed religious slump among emerging adults might be rooted, not in anything intrinsic to 
religious faith itself, but to both the unique developmental tasks being navigated during this 


69 Smith, Souls in Transition, 288. 

70 N.J. Demerath III, “Cultural Victory and Organizational Defeat in the Paradoxical Decline of Liberal 
Protestantism,” Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion 34 no. 4 (Dec 95): 461. 
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period as well as deeper (and often unnoticed) cultural assumptions regarding the self. It remains 
to be seen if any of this aligns with the actual religious lives of emerging adults. 

When it comes to describing what is going on in the religious lives of emerging adults, 
there is no more authoritative guide than Notre Dame sociologist Christian Smith. Smith’s 
prolific academic writing covers a staggering variety of topics, from liberation theology to race 
issues within American evangelicalism; and from secularization within American public life to 
the psychology of human personhood. In addition to his teaching post at Notre Dame, Smith 
also serves as director of the Center for the Study of Religion and Society as well as the Center 
for Social Research, both also at Notre Dame. Smith’s most well-known contribution has been 
his “trilogy” dealing with religious faith among teenagers and emerging adults. In 2005 Smith 
published Soul Searching, which was hailed as a ground-breaking survey of the religious lives of 
American teenagers. 71 In 2009, Smith published Souls in Transition which tracked religious 
themes among emerging adults (a category that was gaining widespread currency by the mid- 
2000s). In 2011, Smith followed this up with Lost in Transition, a book that dealt more 
specifically with the moral lives of emerging adults. Each of these books is based on the massive 
National Study of Youth and Religion (NSYR), an ambitious longitudinal study that tracked a 
group of 13-17 year-olds over a five year period and involved three separate “waves” of survey 
and interview data. Critically, this survey followed young people as they navigated the transition 
to adulthood and paid particular attention to the role religious faith played (or didn’t play) in that 
transition. Smith’s synthesis of this data is painstakingly detailed yet his work is also peppered 
with the firsthand accounts of emerging adults articulating their experience of coming of age in 


71 Thomas E. Bergler, review of Souls in Transition: The Religious and Spiritual Lives of Emerging Adults, by 
Christian Smith with Patricia Snell, Journal of Youth Ministry 9 no. 1 (Fall 2010): 121. 
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their own words. Smith also augments his data summary with wide-ranging historical and 
cultural observations that force the reader to contextualize key findings and move beyond 
surface-level causal relationships when trying to understand their origins. What emerges is a 
kind of composite portrait of the kind of faith that describes many emerging adults. 

4.4.1 Moral Reasoning 

The first question that must be asked is where to begin sketching in the details. This is 
an important question and, judging from most of the research on this topic, the dominant answer 
appears to be with the self-attested religious beliefs of emerging adults. The vast majority of 
survey data focuses on questions around belief in God, views on the Bible and church 
attendance. But what if the real substance of faith is not primarily our affirmation or rejection of 
propositions but the actual ways in which we live (and describe those ways to others)? This 
would require that any investigation into religious faith among emerging adults must consider 
their actual lived experience, and reflection upon that experience as a key indicator. And on this 
measure, it seems that the decline is even more precipitous than the decline in religious belief. 

As David Setran and Chris Kiesling note, “Despite [moderate] changes in belief and in the 
subjective sense of religion’s importance, scholars across the board agree that Christian practices 
and institutional participation are far more likely to decline even when beliefs remain intact.” 72 

So for the purposes of describing the religious lives of emerging adults, I will begin 
where Smith ends, namely, with moral reasoning and ethical behaviour. Broadly speaking, 

Smith observes a darker side to emerging adulthood than is commonly understood, awash as we 
are in images of emerging adulthood as an extended spring break. While this picture may hold 
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true for some, for many others the twenties are a time of deep confusion and pain as they deal 
with the fallout of decisions, many of which were made in the absence of adequate moral 
reasoning, much less a clear understanding of the implications that would result. So if we take 
ethics as our starting point in describing the faith of emerging adults, what do we learn? 

4.4.1.1 Allergic to Judgment 

On the whole, emerging adults demonstrate an extreme reluctance in the realm of moral 
judgments, particularly when it comes to evaluating the behaviour of others. This does not, of 
course, mean that they are living uniquely immoral lives. As New York Times columnist David 
Brooks summarizes Smith’s diagnosis, “It’s not so much that these young Americans are living 
lives of sin and debauchery, at least no more than you’d expect from 18- to 23-year-olds. What’s 
disheartening is how bad they are at thinking and talking about moral issues.” 73 Smith observes 
that “most [emerging adults] do not appeal to a moral philosophy, tradition, or ethic as an 
external guide by which to think and live in moral terms. Few emerging adults even seem aware 
that such external, coherent approaches or resources for moral reasoning exist. Instead, for most 
emerging adults, the world consists of so many individuals, and each individual decides for 
themselves what is and isn’t moral and immoral.” 74 This aligns, of course, with the pervasive 
influence of modern individualism on contemporary social life but it is also a reflection of the 
loss of a shared moral grammar with which to speak meaningfully about ethics. 75 In the absence 


73 David Brooks, “If It Feels Right...” New York Times 

URL: http://www.nytimes.com/2011/09/13/opinion/if-it-feels-right.html [accessed 9 Jan 2013]. 

74 Smith, Lost in Transition, 26. 

75 An interesting study used the massive Google Books archive (5.2 million titles and growing) to track the usage of 
words associated with morality and virtue (e.g. character, conscience, virtue) over the course of the twentieth 
century. The authors, psychologists at the University of Colorado and London Business school, concluded that 
morality- and virtue-related words have been in decline, and particularly so over the last quarter of the century - a 
fact that would explain a confused moral outlook among those under thirty. The authors draw a connection between 
this research and Smith’s observations in Lost in Transition, arguing that “In the absence of a shared moral lexicon, 
confusion about moral issues seems a likely outcome, even if not outright moral depravity.” See Pelin Kesebir and 
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of consensus around the purpose and significance of human life, all frameworks of meaning are 
rendered problematic. This aligns with MacIntyre’s analysis of the cultural centrality of 
“emotivism,” where emotivism denotes a negative judgement on the possibility of rational 
justification for moral convictions. According to this logic, whatever we think we are doing 
when we are making moral claims, all we are really expressing is our emotions or affective 
judgements and hoping to exert influence along those precise registers. 76 And while many 
emerging adults would be unable to describe the philosophical genealogy of their views, they 
have offered a completely appropriate response to the modem moral dilemma. In many ways, 
“whatever” is the only possible answer to the question. 

A further example surfaces through Smith’s description of a common narrative of “no 
regrets” that he heard in the moral reasoning strategies of emerging adults. This narrative 
surfaced when young people were describing high-risk or destructive patterns of behaviour that 
they had become involved in (Smith focuses on binge drinking and sexual promiscuity). At one 
level Smith found it baffling to hear so many young people say they had no regrets while 
describing such obviously regrettable behaviour. But at another, he suggests, it made complete 
sense because the only unquestioned “goods” remaining in their moral universe were the sanctity 
of the individual and the imperative of personal authenticity. 

Saying ‘no regrets’ puts a good face on matters that are in fact obviously problematic, 
optimistically reframes the difficulties of the past, and keeps all of life's concerns moving forward 
in a positive, constructive direction. Denying regrets also appears to protect a sense of personal 
self - which, in a world in which the self is central, seems sacred to emerging adults - against 
threats to the ultimate good of ‘being yourself.’ That is because actually expressing regrets 
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suggests that the self that one has become embodies something that is wrong or unwanted. When 
one's life is essentially about ‘being who I am.’ one must try to negate the existence of genuinely 
regrettable choices and experiences. Since even the worst and hardest have contributed to making 
oneself who one is. 77 

At one level it is profoundly worrying to consider a cultural context in which expressing 
regret for one’s actions is seen as an act of subjective treason. But it is important to note that this 
theme does not reflect a calculated decision in favour of a thorough-going moral relativism but 
rather an uncritical adoption of cultural messages, most of which are rarely articulated but 
everywhere assumed. This is an important clarification to make. While not absolving emerging 
adults of the responsibility to take ownership of convictions and behaviours, this realization 
forces us to acknowledge that many emerging adults are not actively resisting accepted moral 
norms but rather being carried along in the current of a cultural river that they do not yet have the 
resources to resist. 

4.4.1.2 Moral Trends 

When it comes to the outcomes produced by this widespread confusion and 
incoherence, Smith paints a grim picture of confused reasoning, untrammelled consumption, 
political apathy, high-risk behaviour and painful emotional and relational fallout among a 
significant number of emerging adults. To be clear, Smith sees these negative themes as being 
underreported, not universally applicable. The specific moral areas he singles out have 
widespread impact among emerging adults but this is not to suggest that all emerging adults 
struggle to the same extent (or even at all). 
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Smith utilizes the sociological category of “life scripts” to try to understand the 
entrenchment of the expectation that the “teenager” or “college student” is, by definition, 
experimental in areas such as binge drinking, drug use and sexual promiscuity. 78 Later on, 
normally in the late twenties or early thirties, the script involves settling down and prioritizing 
financial security and family relationships. While the experimental nature of the twenties is 
commonly seen as a chance to let off some developmental steam prior to acquiescing to the dull 
demands of adulthood, Smith found it impossible to ignore the number of emerging adults who 
were struggling to deal with the consequences of the experiment. This theme comes into 
sharpest focus in Smith’s discussion of the “shadow side of sexual liberation.” Here he notes 
that 57 percent of emerging adults expressed some level of regret around their sexual behaviour, 
a number that is probably conservative given the aforementioned reluctance that many have 
toward expressing regret concerning moral choices. 79 In addition, the negative consequences of 
sexual experimentation seem to be disproportionately borne by women who, in addition to 
dealing with unplanned pregnancies, suffer from the profound inconsistencies that exist between 
the social expectations of young men as compared to young women. As one of Smith’s 
interviewees put it, “If you compare a boy’s roster to a girl’s roster, and even if there’s the same 
number of people on it, the girl’s a slut and the guy gets a high five.” 80 Smith summarizes this 
gender imbalance as follows, 

The rules of the sexual games that emerging adult men and women play - particularly about sex 
being casual, as necessary to winning a guy's attention and affection, as predictable romantic 
encounters, and as legitimately pursued in short serial relationships - are tilted mostly to favour the 
assumptions, preferences, and interests of the guys involved. Gender equality has never really been 
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a central commitment of the sexual revolution. And when ‘equality’ appears to be at play, it has 
primarily meant women having to accept terms that mostly serve men. 81 


Smith’s attention is not restricted to alcohol consumption and sexual experimentation. 
He also deals extensively with emerging adult captivity to consumerism, noting the remarkable 
consistency that exists when it comes to moral reasoning around relevant issues and questions. 
Strikingly, the most common perspective voiced by emerging adults when questioned regarding 
their views was that whatever one’s views on consumer choices, no one has the right to judge 
anyone else’s choices. 82 This came into clearer focus as Smith and his team looked in vain for 
any kind of widespread awareness that mass consumerism posed significant threats to the 
environment and jeopardized long-term economic sustainability. Smith reports that. 

Nearly all emerging adults in America today have fully bought into mainstream economics and 
culture. Indeed, they may even be a little behind the curve on where social change seems to be 
heading with regard to a greener future. Very many emerging adults we interviewed could not 
even understand the issue or problems that we interviewers were asking them about. The idea of 
having any questions or doubts about the cycle of shopping, buying, consuming, accumulating, 
discarding, and more shopping appeared to be almost unthinkable to most of them. 83 


The conclusions are equally grim when it comes to the question of the degree of civic 
and political engagement among emerging adults. While a popular stereotype of the twenty¬ 
something as a hopeful, idealistic, politically-engaged activist still obtains in many circles, Smith 
bluntly observes that, “almost all emerging adults today are either apathetic, uninformed, 
mistrustful, disempowered, or at most only marginally interested when it comes to politics and 
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public life .” 84 He also makes it quite clear that these are not “young people problems” but 
localized indicators of a far-reaching cultural inheritance that has erased transcendent concerns 
from our collective horizon. Smith concludes with a question - one that summarizes much of the 
inconsistency, optimism and confusion that surrounds his characterization of the faith and 
practice of emerging adults - “Could it be that the triumph of liberal democratic capitalism has 
erased from the common American imagination any higher, transcendent horizon. Might it be 
true that the farthest boundary of sight that youth today can envision as real and being worth 
pursuit is entirely immanent, purely material, and completely mundane ?” 85 

4.4.2 Generational Isolation 

To add further clarity to our composite sketch it is necessary to comment briefly on the 
social environment in which emerging adults are coming of age. Here Smith observes that the 
twenties have become a period where emerging adults are overwhelmingly surrounded by peers 
who are at roughly the same stage of the journey. Smith notes that “One of the striking social 
features of emerging adulthood is how structurally disconnected most emerging adults are from 
older adults (as well as from younger teens and children)... Most of the meaningful, routine 
relationships that most emerging adults have are with other emerging adults .” 86 In one sense, 
this is a fairly banal observation. Adolescence has long been a time where friendships dwarf all 
other relationships in terms of their significance. If, for many, the twenties begin where the teens 
left off - that is, in school - it is hardly surprising (or noteworthy) to observe that they tend to 
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surround themselves with friends. Yet if we pause to consider this more deeply, we will find 


that, set against the backdrop of history, this is more novel than would immediately appear. 

Adolescence, of course, is not a necessary stage on life’s journey and the connection 
between industrialization and the emergence of youth and adolescence has been widely noted. 87 

According to Kinnaman, 

The concept of dividing people into various segments based on their birth is a modern contrivance, 
emerging in part from the needs of the marketplace over the last hundred years. As goods were 
mass produced, marketers sought new and effective ways to connect a given product or service to a 
specific niche or segment. Age (or generation) became one of those helpful ‘hooks’ - a way to 
pitch, advertise, or attract a certain kind of buyer to one's wares . 88 


While Kinnaman seems to view this as a somewhat benign development, others have 
seen the emergence of the “youth market” as evidence of a concentrated effort at social control 
as young people are neither treated as competent decision-makers, nor given the opportunities to 
cultivate that competence. 89 Adolescence and early adulthood, after all, are periods when 
identity is tenuous and vulnerable to manipulation. It is easy for marketers to seize upon this 
instability and distract young adults from the deeper (and more difficult) questions of identity 
and purpose. 90 However the youth segment of the market economy is assessed, there can be little 


87 Buchmann, The Script of Life in Modem Society, 79. See also Cote and Allahar, Generation on Hold, 16. 
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doubt that youth (and by extension emerging adulthood) has been commodified to the extent that 
it now occupies a prominent psychological place across the human life span. 91 

So it seems that right at the point where young adults have the greatest need for the 
example and guidance of older adults, they are increasingly surrounded by those at the same 
stage of the journey. Crucially, this age-specific cocooning seems to be enshrined in cultural 
expectations of what the coming-of-age process entails. As Smith observes, 

“Structurally, most emerging adults live this crucial decade of life surrounded mostly by their peers 
- people of the same age and in the same boats - who have no more experience, insight, wisdom, 
perspective, or balance than they do. It is sociologically a very odd way to help young people 
come of age, to learn how to be responsible, capable, mature adults.. .There are too few others 
around to teach, to model, to advise, to exemplify, to question, to challenge. There are mostly only 
more of the same emerging adults who are struggling through all the same life issues, problems, 
uncertainties, and messes .” 92 


Aside from the developmental dangers of reduced interactions with generational 
“others,” there may be additional problems with surrounding ourselves with relationships and 
perspectives that are too closely aligned with our own. This case has been advanced by 
observers of the personalization of the internet. Eli Pariser, in his influential 2011 book The 
Filter Bubble , argues that the increasing personalization of search engines, news feeds and social 
media has had the effect of reducing our internet experiences to an elaborate exercise in 
confirming and reinforcing existing perspectives. This is a marked contrast from the common 


91 This echoes Harry Blatterer’s argument that we are witnessing the “semantic de-differentiation of youth” whereby 
the term “youth” is coming to be understood, not as a period of time but as a state of mind or “attitude” that people 
attempt to keep alive across the lifespan. See Blatterer, “The Changing Semantics of Youth and Adulthood,” 66. 

92 Smith, Lost in Transition, 234-235. The one exception to this pattern appears to be emerging adults who marry 
young. Robert Wuthnow, in a study of friendships within American church congregations, observes that adults in 
their twenties are 10 percent more likely to have five friends in their congregation if they are married as opposed to 
their unmarried peers. See Wuthnow , After the Baby Boomers, 119. 
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assumption that the internet gives us access to unprecedented diversity of opinion and helps us to 
live more harmoniously within a global village. It turns out that we tend to surround ourselves 
with similarly-minded people whether we are on or offline. 

Pariser highlights the function of schemata, or mental frameworks, that we use to make 
sense of our world and observes how they are quite resistant to radical alteration. In other words, 
we have a cognitive bias that leads us to gravitate toward ideas or experiences that confirm our 
schemata while constructing defenses against those that do not. “Personalization,” Pariser 
argues, “is about building an environment that consists entirely of the adjacent unknown - the 
sports trivia or political punctuation marks that don't really shake our schemata but feel like new 
information. The personalized environment is very good at answering the questions we have but 
not at suggestions or problems that are out of our sight altogether.” 93 So the problem with 
internet personalization is that we are fed a steady diet of what we already think as giants like 
Google and Facebook seek to market themselves on the assumption that they can deliver our 
preferences to prospective marketers. 

The connection to the emerging adult experience is obvious. The increasingly 
nonnative emerging adult social experience could be compared to a developmental “filter 
bubble” where young adults are immersed in the “adjacent unknown” but rarely exposed to 
experiences or relationships that could be constructive catalysts in the forging of adult identity. 
“In the filter bubble,” Pariser argues, “there's less room for the chance encounters that bring 
insight and learning. Creativity is often sparked by the collision of ideas from different 
disciplines and cultures... If personalization is too acute, it could prevent us from coming into 
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contact with the mind-blowing, preconception-shattering experiences and ideas that change how 
we think about the world and ourselves.” 94 

This danger seems particularly acute when considering the ambivalence of emerging 
adults toward the wider church. While interaction across generations may not routinely produce 
the mind-blowing encounters that Pariser envisions, it can and should routinely relativize 
individual experiences as they collide with the experiences of others. As Parks has noted, “If one 
continues to bump up against those who are significantly different, the inner-dependent self 
begins to discover in new depths how the most adequate intimations of truth emerge in dialogue 
with the other, both within and without.” 95 This realization, in an ironic way, could provide a 
backhanded apologetic for the church. Far more than a piece of religious sentimentality, the 
sheer fact of the church can be seen as both a critique and corrective of the inherent generational 
isolation that has been structured into the Western experience of coming of age. 

4.4.3 Moralistic Therapeutic Deism 

We finally come to the task of articulating the convictional core that makes sense of the 
above trends. But this task introduces us to a few critical problems and several crucial choices. 
First, by Smith’s account, offering a marginally coherent account of religious convictions rates 
fairly low on priority list for many (though not all) emerging adults. 96 Indeed, many seem quite 
content to live with eclectic, idiosyncratic and even incoherent expressions of faith, reminiscent 
of what Sheila Larson, one of Robert Bellah’s subjects, famously described as “Sheilaism” (“just 
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my own little voice”).” 97 The second problem we face is what Duke sociologist Mark Chaves 
has termed the “religious congruence fallacy” by which he means the erroneous assumption that 
people operate with internally consistent networks of beliefs that inform their behaviours across 
social contexts. Instead, Chaves argues, “people’s religious ideas and practices generally are 
fragmented, compartmentalized, loosely connected, unexamined, and context dependent.” 98 In a 
similar vein, James K.A. Smith has argued against “bobble-head Christianity” (characterized by 
an overdeveloped head and an underdeveloped body) which is underwritten by a rationalist, 
cognitivist anthropology. So while it can be tempting to invest significant time and energy in 
describing the worldview or beliefs of any given population, this must be done with the 
recognition that this description will leave a significant experiential remainder. 

Christian Smith seems to recognize the limitations of a rationalist, cognitivist 
anthropology as he attempts to describe the lived religion of U.S. teenagers and emerging 
adults. 99 His clunky, yet illuminating descriptor, Moralistic Therapeutic Deism (MTD), is an 
effort to work “backwards,” to render intelligible what is often unconscious, pretheoretical and 
inarticulate, but still discernible in the actual lives of emerging adults. In broad outline, MTD is 
comprised by five key propositions: 


97 Robert Bellah, Richard Madsen, William M. Sullivan, Ann Swidler, Steven M. Tipton, eds. Habits of the Heart: 
Individualism and Commitment in American Life (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985), 221. 

98 Mark Chaves, “Rain Dances in the Dry Season,” 2. Chaves uses this helpful observation to draw some less 
helpful conclusions, arguing that “almost every claim of the form, ‘People act in a certain way because they are in a 
particular religion or because they attend religious services or because they hold this or that religious belief,’ 
commits the religious congruence fallacy.” It is certainly correct to challenge the assumption that we can draw a 
straight line between self-reported beliefs and behavioural outcomes. But it is surely an overcorrection to argue that 
every alleged connection between belief and action is an indication of fallacious reasoning. The straight line may be 
an oversimplification but a dotted line still seems highly plausible. 
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1. A God exists who created and orders the world and watches over human life on earth. 

2. God wants people to be good, nice, and fair to each other, as taught in the Bible and by 
most world religions. 

3. The central goal of life is to be happy and to feel good about oneself. 

4. God does not need to be particularly involved in one’s life except when God is needed to 
resolve a problem. 

5. Good people go to heaven when they die. 100 

The connections to each of these three words are significant and merit a few additional 
comments. This is first of all a deistic faith because, although there is still broad consensus 
around the existence of God (or some kind of higher power), there is a sense that this God is 
distant or detached, serving, perhaps, to answer important questions around initial causation and 
the origin of natural laws but largely uninvolved in human affairs. According to Smith, there is 
also a noticeable decline in the intensity of conviction regarding this deistic God, that is, the fact 
that this God exists does not seem to provoke strong opinions or lead to dramatic changes of 
behaviour among emerging adults. In fact, Smith’s summary of MTD is punctuated by repeated 
reminders that the faith of many teenagers (and by extension emerging adults) is characterized by 
a deep-seated indifference toward questions around religion. This is often rooted in ignorance or 
inarticulacy regarding the actual content of religious (or irreligious) belief. But for many, 
“Religion is not a particularly contested or conflictive aspect of their lives. Rather, it is generally 
viewed... as something that simply is, that is just not the kind of thing worth getting worked up 
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about one way or the other.” 101 The “God” of MTD is, apparently, important enough to “believe 
in,” but little more. 

Secondly, MTD is a moralistic faith because of the consensus among emerging adults 
that God cares in some very general ways about how we behave. Yet when the layers of this 
morality are peeled back, it becomes evident that the word is used in some unusual (if highly 
predictable) ways. Smith summarizes as follows: “[MTD] teaches that central to living a good 
and happy life is being a good, moral person. That means being nice, kind, pleasant, respectful, 
responsible, at work on self-improvement, taking care of one's health, and doing one's best to be 
successful.” 102 Most teenagers reported believing some version of the notion that “God is 
watching” and that this implied a level of accountability for human behaviour. More 
specifically, Smith observed near unanimity around the notion that God wants us to be nice 
people who treat others kindly and respect their individual rights. But there remains a 
remarkable level of inarticulacy around the specifics of this moral vision. This is partly because, 
for the most part, whatever beliefs are held by emerging adults are not understood very well nor 
are they held with much conviction. 

But there is likely another reason for this inarticulacy that goes deeper than either of 
these factors. According to Smith, many teenagers and emerging adults operate with tacit (yet 
overwhelmingly strong) convictions regarding the unassailable sovereignty of the individual and 
the illegitimacy of impinging on that sovereignty in the lives of others. The assumption is that 
individuals are “autonomous mediators or arbitrators of all outside influences” 103 and this 
translates into a “live and let live” approach when it comes to religious faith. So religious beliefs 
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are held with varying degrees of intensity but what seems unquestioned is that it is out of bounds 


to impose those beliefs on another person. “According to emerging adults, the absolute authority 
for every person's beliefs or actions his or her own sovereign self... Stick to what you think is 
right. Tell others what you think, if they ask you. But respect the fact that everything is finally 
the other's own call.” 104 The word that Smith seizes upon to describe this jumble of inarticulacy 
is “whatever.” 

For most teens, nobody has to do anything in life, including anything to do with religion. 
‘Whatever’ is just fine, if that’s what a person wants. Consequently, certain traditional religious 
languages and vocabularies of commitment, duty, faithfulness, obedience, calling, accountability 
and ties to the past are nearly completely absent from the discourse of U.S. teenagers. Instead, 
religion is presumed to be something that individuals choose and must reaffirm for themselves 
based on their present and ongoing personal felt needs and preferences . 105 

One might wonder, in the end, how this can be described as a moralistic faith. After all, 
when compared to the depth and breadth of the tradition of Christian ethical reflection, this 
seems to pale considerably in comparison. In general, the critical link seems to be between 
religiosity and becoming a better person while feeling good about oneself. “Being moral in this 
faith [MTD] means being the kind of person that other people will like, fulfilling one’s personal 
potential, and not being socially disruptive or interpersonally obnoxious.” 106 There is no 
connection here to a internally consistent ethical framework within which words like “goodness” 
or “justice” cohere. Nor is there any obvious recognition that morality is rooted in a 
transcendent, normative source to which we are obligated to conform our lives and which would 
compel certain actions toward others. As Smith suggests elsewhere, most emerging adults are 
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“soft ontological antirealists” who have great difficulty grasping the idea that ultimate reality is 
objective and could impinge on their freedom. 107 Stripped of its transcendent reference point and 
nonnative force, it turns out that the “moralism” to which MTD refers is little more than 
“divinely underwritten personal happiness and interpersonal niceness.” 10x The resonance with 
Turner’s previously cited diagnosis of modern church leaders and theologians as the “stranglers 
of God” is striking. The modern error, Turner asserts, is the reduction of Christian faith to 
exclusively immanent categories. “They committed religion functionally to making the world 
better in human terms and intellectually to modes of knowing God, fitted only for understanding 
this world.” 109 What Turner diagnosed in 1985 seems sharply visible in the expectations and 
testimony of emerging adults. 

Finally, MTD is a therapeutic faith because of the overwhelming preponderance of the 
belief that God will bless people who live according to the broad moral guidelines highlighted 
above. The word “therapy” is used here to describe an overarching paradigm in which nearly 
everything - from relationships, to vocational choices, to consumptive leisure choices, to religion 
- is evaluated on the basis of its contribution to an individual’s subjective experience of well¬ 
being. 110 Smith uses the term “therapeutic individualism” to illuminate this aspect of MTD. 
“Therapeutic individualism,” he suggests, “defines the individual self as the source and standard 
of authentic moral knowledge and authority, and individual self-fulfillment as the preoccupying 
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purpose of life. Subjective, personal experience is the touchstone of all that is authentic, right 


and true.” 111 


This therapeutic orientation is certainly not unique to emerging adults; indeed, it has a 
well-narrated genealogy rooted in the significant historical shifts that produced modern notions 
of selfhood. 112 The most significant of these was the shift from teleological understandings of 
personhood that rooted human becoming in a transcendent source beyond the self to immanentist 
(and classically modern) understandings of personhood that rooted human becoming in closer 
alignment between the “inner” and “outer” self. Taylor observes that “Disengagement from 
cosmic order meant that the human agent was no longer to be understood as an element in a 
larger, meaningful order. His [sic] paradigm purposes are to be discovered within. He is on his 
own.” 113 Taylor’s sees this “disengaged self’ as the forerunner of a secular age where “belief in 
God is no longer axiomatic.” What distinguishes this new age is the fact “there are alternatives. 
And this will likely mean that at least in certain milieux, it may be hard to sustain one’s faith.” 114 
Taylor’s prediction certainly seems to have been accurate. The irony is that the perceived 
“battle” against secularism is often fought on explicitly secular terms, with the faithful 
scrambling to secure a place for religion while conceding the point that it can only serve 
therapeutic purposes. Orthodox theologian Alexander Schmemann calls this nothing less than a 
“surrender,” in that it “[accepts] the very function of religion in terms of promoting the secular 
value of help , be it help in character building, peace of mind or assurance of eternal salvation.” 115 
By many indicators the surrender is complete. The concept of therapeutic individualism seems 

111 Smith, Soul Searching, 173. 

112 One of the first comprehensive applications of the word "therapy” in this context was Philip Rieff, The Triumph 
of the Therapeutic. (New York: Harper & Row, 1966). 

113 Taylor, Sources of the Self 193. 

114 Taylor, A Secular Age (Cambridge, MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2007), 3. 

115 Alexander Schmemann, For the Life of the World (Crestwood: St. Vladimir’s Press, 1973), 109. 
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so widespread among American teenagers and emerging adults that “help” might be the only 
remaining criterion when it comes to religion. 

This insight might also explain the relative indifference toward religion among many 
emerging adults. For many, after all, the late teens and early twenties represent a fairly carefree 
period of life where not a lot of help is needed. These are, for the most part, fairly optimistic 
years where mortality is only a rumour and the future is still bursting with possibilities. Amett 
observes, “In their twenties, it is still possible for emerging adults to believe that everything will 
work out as they had planned, because even if things are going badly now, no doors are firmly 
closed, few decisions are irrevocable, their dreams may yet prevail.” 116 Setting this 
developmental optimism in a wider context of therapeutic individualism, Smith draws the 
somewhat inevitable conclusion: namely that religion might retain a place in the lives of 
emerging adults, but that place is smaller and tied inextricably to therapeutic ends. “Most U.S. 
youth,” he observes, “tend to assume an instrumental view of religion. Most instinctively 
suppose that religion exists to help individuals be and do what they want, and not as an external 
tradition or authority or divinity that makes compelling claims and demands on their lives, 
especially to change or grow in ways that they may not immediately want to.” 117 This reality 
will continue to have important implications among religious communities as leaders will 
increasingly find themselves trying to gently reintroduce transcendent moral horizons to people 
who can only conceive of embracing them if they are “into it.” 

To conclude, Smith is very clear that he is not suggesting that any emerging adult would 
actually identify with or claim a faith by the name of Moralistic Therapeutic Deism. Nor could 


116 Arnett, Emerging Adulthood, 222-223. 

117 Smith, Soul Searching, 147-148. 
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MTD be seen as a meaningful competitor to established religious groups (since it doesn’t 
actually exist in any fonnal way). Rather, this inarticulate civil religion “is simply colonizing 
many established religious traditions and congregations in the United States, [and] is becoming 
the new spirit living in the old body.” 118 For better or worse, then, MTD describes the tacit, yet 
very real, set of assumptions that inform the orientation that many emerging adults bring to the 
religious conversation. 

4.5 A “JUVENILIZED” FAITH? 

So much for Smith’s composite sketch. The remaining task for this chapter is to bring 
some kind of order or synthesis to the range of phenomena described above. I have suggested 
that observers are right to observe that there is something unique happening religiously among 
emerging adults in many Western contexts. The broad features of this are well-documented and 
can be summarized briefly: declining church attendance combined with increased religious 
instability and ambivalence. What I hope to have contributed to the widespread observation of 
these symptoms is situating them in a cultural context of assumed personal autonomy and 
expected individualized differentiation. When this is done it becomes clear that the most 
important questions do not pertain to young people alone. In other words, we are not dealing 
primarily with a “youth” problem but rather observing one particular piece of low-hanging fruit 
on a tree with larger branches and deeper roots than is commonly observed. We have, thus far in 
this chapter, discussed the roots. What about the connection to the other fruit? 

One of the more intriguing observations has come from Thomas Bergler, an American 
historian of youth ministry who argues that over the past 75 years youth ministry has had the 


118 Ibid, 166. 
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dual effect of both revitalizing American Christianity while at the same time contributing to its 
chronic immaturity. 119 He carefully documents how the very practice of youth ministry was born 
out of an anxious postwar (and later Cold War) Zeitgeist that saw retaining and engaging young 
people as the key, not only to the church’s continued viability, but to the survival of Western 
civilization itself. These fears led to a host of changes, not only inside the church but in the 
wider culture as well. Mandatory high school had already provided the “perfect incubator for a 
new distinctive youth culture” 120 as an effort to allay fears of juvenile delinquency in light of 
massive youth unemployment during the Depression 121 and this led to an increasingly age- 
segregated environments that served to “constrict the life vision” of adolescents. 122 

This resultant youth culture became the focal point as church leaders strategized over 
how to both keep young people in the church as well as to harness their perceived idealism, 
fervour and orientation toward activism. 123 This was particularly evident in the creation of 
parachurch organizations such as Youth for Christ and Young Life which sought to mobili z e 
young people for the task of confronting the perils of their time, perils that became particularly 
acute during the 1960s. As Bergler summarizes, “At the beginning of the decade, college 
students wore coats and ties while attending weekly dinners with their dorm housemothers. By 
the end of the decade, long-haired, pot smoking, cursing college students occupied 


119 Thomas E. Bergler, The Juvenilization of American Christianity (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012). 

120 Smith, Soul Searching, 183. 

121 According to Bergler, in 1936, an estimated 4.7 million Americans between the ages of 16 and 24 were 
unemployed. This represented one-third of all the unemployed in the United States. See Bergler, The Juvenilization 
of American Christianity, 20. 

122 Ibid, 12. 

123 Bergler is somewhat circumspect in assessing just how accurate this assessment of mid-twentieth century youth 
actually was. In his summary of Methodist efforts to offer a socially progressive faith that would engage the innate 
idealism of young people, he is more than a little suspicious that this amounted to little more than adults projecting 
their own aspirations onto their youth. “Adolescence,” he argues, “is a life stage perfectly suited to be a screen upon 
which adults can project their worst fears and highest hopes.” See Ibid, 16. 
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administrative offices and forced universities to abolish student behavior codes.” 124 Somewhat 


surprisingly, it was not the liberal Protestant churches that succeeded during this turbulent 
period; instead, it was the evangelicals. Why? The answer, for Bergler, is that evangelicals 
managed to imitate the style of the 1960s youth counterculture while rejecting much of its radical 
moral and political content. 

Some young Christians who lived through the 1960s learned to value the political dimensions of 
their faith more than members of previous generations. But even more of them began to see the 
institutional church as an impediment to personal fulfillment. They wanted a Christian faith that 
was emotionally engaging, informal, and intimate. They demanded personal attention and expected 
to be able to discuss their personal opinions, rather than just being told what to believe. They 
created adolescent versions of the faith seasoned with pop culture and individualized spiritual 
searching. 125 


The result was a far more casual approach to religious practice that prioritized open- 
ended discussions in an environment that emphasized having a good time among peers. “In 
short, [evangelical] leaders laid the foundation for a new evangelical spirituality that seemed to 
embrace the intimacy, the authenticity, and even the ‘revolution’ of the counterculture.” 126 

In the end, Bergler does not call for the rejection of youth ministry - indeed he seems to 
see it as necessary in a now-juvenilized culture. The massive financial investment in youth 
ministry over the past 75 years has, in many ways, contributed to the limited “success” that 
evangelicals have enjoyed with respect to youth retention and recruitment. The problem is that 
after 75 years of youth ministry, what was once an effort to accommodate the faith to adolescent 
levels of cognitive and emotional maturity, has now become the norm across the age spectrum. 

124 Ibid, 176. 

125 Ibid, 205. 

126 Ibid. 
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Youth ministry, it turns out, is both necessary and potentially destructive to the health of our 
churches. “It may be impossible,” he concludes, “to appeal to American youth without also 
letting adolescent spirituality into the church. Indeed, after fifty or more years of juvenilization, 
adolescent spirituality powerfully shapes the religious identities of many adults. So churches 
that ignore adolescent spirituality will have as much trouble communicating effectively to adults 
as they do to teenagers.” 127 

The danger, of course, is that the kind of faith that is inculcated among the young is 
increasingly common among the adults. And Bergler’s sketch of what this juvenilized faith 
looks like bears a striking resemblance to Smith’s Moralistic Therapeutic Deism. 

To put it simply, they continue to believe what they learned in adolescence. And more and more 
often, they hear the same messages as adults. God, faith, and the church all exist to help me with 
my problems. Religious institutions are bad; only my ‘personal relationship with Jesus’ matters. In 
other words, large numbers of Americans of all ages not only accept a Christianized version of 
adolescent narcissism, they often celebrate it as authentic spirituality. 128 

So in addition to properly situating the “emerging adult question” culturally and 
historically, we are also forced to conclude that the question cannot be restricted to emerging 
adults alone. As Kenda Creasy Dean puts it, "The most likely explanation for Moralistic 
Therapeutic Deism is simply that we reap what we sow. We have received from teenagers 
exactly what we have asked them for: assent, not conviction; compliance, not faith. Young 
people invest in religion precisely what they think it is worth - and if they think that the church is 
worthy of benign whatever-ism and no more, then the indictment falls not on them, but on us.” 129 

127 Ibid, 7. 

128 Ibid, 224. 

129 Kenda Creasy Dean, Almost Christian: What the Faith of Our Teenagers is Telling the American Church 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), 37. 
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If Dean is right, the contemporary situation, far from representing a unique plausibility crisis for 
the Christian faith among emerging adults, might be the inevitable outcome of the wider 
church’s inability to respond wisely to the cultural challenges of late modernity. 

4.6 CONCLUSION 

If any of the above is true, it points to significant problems and possibilities for those 
interested in faith formation and retention among emerging adults. I have tried to show that the 
level of popular concern that has been expressed around these issues is both warranted and 
exaggerated. We are certainly right to notice the trend toward religious disengagement that is 
evident in much of the survey data that have been compiled in recent years. Something is clearly 
happening in the process of coming of age that is producing a particular kind of religious 
instability, one that is uniquely evident within Western Christian contexts. But we are wrong to 
assume that these trends represent some kind of harbinger of the end, a kind of prophetic preview 
of the imminent demise of the church. We are wrong to conclude that contemporary young 
adults face historically unprecedented challenges that have rendered Christian faith in and of 
itself to be uniquely problematic. We are wrong to give in to the persistent temptation to see 
ourselves in such exceptional ways: to see all historical roads as leading to our own time and 
place, and to see our challenges as insurmountably severe. 

Instead, an accurate descriptive account of the religious challenges and opportunities of 
emerging adulthood must include both the unique contextual features of the coming of age 
process in contemporary Western life as well as a measured historical-cultural approach to 
assessing them. As has become evident, this has become an anxiety-laden conversation whose 
primary motivation, at least at the popular level, has been the alleged “exodus” of young adults 
from the church. While this is indeed an important issue, framing the entire conversation around 
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the question “Why are young people dropping out of the church?” has had the unfortunate 
consequence of reinforcing a defensive, retention-based posture that favours surface-level 
apologetics and quick-fix solutions over deeper cultural and theological reflection. Instead the 
challenge going forward is to cultivate an approach that tries to blend an honest realism 
regarding contemporary challenges with an historical awareness that refuses to see 
unprecedented novelty behind every quirk of contemporary experience. 

Finally, this chapter reveals a need for further theological clarity around the 
developmental component of the Christian faith. We have dwelt long enough on the 
developmental questions that surround the contemporary transition to adulthood. We have seen 
that this territory has been well-mapped from a variety of social-scientific perspectives. But 
what we have not yet attempted is a developmental account of how faith changes and grows over 
time. In other words, if we are able to conceptualize, however imperfectly, the path to 
adulthood, we need to extend that conversation to include the path to adulthood in faith. This 
will be the task of the next chapter. 
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5 THE DIRECTIONS FAITH TAKES: A CRITICAL ENGAGEMENT WITH 
FAITH DEVELOPMENT THEORY 

5.1 INTRODUCTION 

Thus far we have explored two central observations: first, the transition to adulthood is 
taking longer in many Western contexts and this might meaningfully be discussed as a new stage 
in human development. The theory of emerging adulthood was offered as the most useful 
conceptualization of this phenomenon. Second, emerging adulthood appears to be a uniquely 
turbulent period with respect to religious faith, with church attendance plummeting and religious 
identification and affiliation increasingly tenuous as young adults navigate their twenties. 
Borrowing from the research of Christian Smith, I argued that the faith of many emerging adults 
has suffered a “developmental lag,” producing stunted forms of faith that are increasingly unable 
to accommodate the challenges and complexities of adult life. 1 These two observations raise 
important developmental questions about how faith changes and grows over time. If it is true 
that there is a link between developmental instability in the journey toward adulthood and the 
journey toward maturity in Christian faith, then we have good reason to probe further in order to 
see if there are useful ways of conceptualizing how faith itself progresses over the human 
lifespan. This chapter will investigate the most influential proposal that faith develops in 
structural and predictable ways: James Fowler’s Faith Development Theory. 2 


1 Smith labels this faith Moralistic Therapeutic Deism while Thomas Bergler laments the “juvenilization” of 
Christian faith across the age spectrum. See Smith, Soul Searching, 62-63, and Bergler, The Juvenilization of 
American Christianity, 7. 

2 By isolating Fowler’s theory I am not suggesting that other important models have not been offered, only to 
suggest that none has matched Fowler’s in terms of the scholarly response that it has generated. For other influential 
models see John Westerhoff, Will Our Children Have Faith? (New York: The Seabury Press, 1976); V. Bailey 
Gillespie, The Experience of Faith (Birmingham: Religious Education Press, 1988); Fritz Oser and Paul Gmiinder, 
Religious Judgment: A Developmental Approach. Birmingham: Religious Education Press, 1991; and Heinz Streib, 
“Faith Development Theory Revisited: The Religious Styles Perspective,” in International Journal for the 
Psychology of Religion 11, no. 3 (Fall 2004): 143-158. 
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5.1.1 Why Faith Development Theory? 


Faith Development Theory (hereafter FDT) burst onto the stage in 1981 with Fowler’s 
seminal work, Stages of Faith. The book, now in its 38 th printing, has stimulated more than three 
decades of lively conversation and has been translated into German, Korean and Portuguese. 
According to Fowler’s influential student Heinz Streib, by the beginning of the twenty-first 
century there had been more than eighty doctoral dissertations devoted to FDT with over half of 
these focusing on empirical studies. 3 Timothy Jones and Michael Wilder suggest that “At the 
dawn of the twenty-first century, the predominant paradigm for faith development remains the 
stage theory that... Fowler first fonnulated in the 1960s and 1970s.” 4 Fowler’s theoretical goals 
were ambitious: he believed that the powerful insights of structural-developmental psychology 
(particularly the work of Piaget, Erikson and later Kohlberg) could illuminate a structured pattern 
of growth in faith over the course of the life cycle. At one point he mused, “It may not be going 
too far to suggest that philosophical theorists of developmental psychology are offering, in 
formal and mainly secular terms, contemporary versions of an ordo salutis .” 5 Fowler clearly saw 
in these theorists a potential lens through which to understand the structured and predictable 
ways in which people understood and enacted their faith over time. 6 


3 Heinz Streib, “Extending Our Vision of Developmental Growth and Engaging in Empirical Scrutiny: Proposals 
For the Future of Faith Development Theory,” in Religious Education 99 no. 4 (Fall 2004): 430. 

4 Timothy Paul Jones and Michael S. Wilder, “Faith Development and Christian Formation,” in Christian 
Formation: Integrating Theology and Human Development, ed. James R. Estep and Jonathan H. Kim (Nashville: 
B & H Academic, 2010), 165. 

5 Fowler, Becoming Adult, Becoming Christian: Adult Development and Christian Faith. (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey Bass, 2000), 10. 

6 Not all agreed. James Wm. McClendon, Jr. caustically remarked that Fowler’s stage model amounted to nothing 
more than "the application of psychological truisms to ‘stages’ of Christian development” and based on the 
(questionable) confidence that Piagetian psychology was capable of universalization. See McClendon, “Toward a 
Conversionist Theology” in The Collected Works of Janies Wm. McClendon, Jr. ed. Ryan Andrew Newson and 
Andrew C. Wright, vol. 2, (Waco: Baylor University Press, 2014), 254-255. 
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Fowler’s work has generated considerable interest among pastors, theologians, and 
Christian educators, largely because of the way in which it addressed the cultural ferment of the 
late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries. Streib calls Fowler’s theory “an indispensable 
explanatory tool for the religious diversity of modernity and postmodern times,” 7 while Craig 
Dykstra and Sharon Daloz Parks suggested in 1986 that “Fowler’s theory is more than just one of 
any number of interesting and potentially useful academic analyses. It is an expression of a 
wider cultural and intellectual mood. It is a consolidation and crystallization of a whole way of 
seeing things that is already in some sense ‘out there’.” 8 While the cultural context of the early 
21 st century undoubtedly differs from the late twentieth, I hope to make the case that many of his 
animating concerns are directly relevant to the issues of religious faith among contemporary 
emerging adults. 

5.1.2 Why Faith Development Theory Now? 

By way of further introduction I need to offer a brief justification for my engagement 
with a theory whose moment may be judged by some to have passed. Indeed, as the twentieth 
century has given way to the twenty-first, some have begun to wonder about the future prospects 
for FDT. Some developmental theorists have noted that Fowler has been more concerned with 
FDT’s theological and pastoral applications than he has with its social-scientific integrity. 9 
Some theologians have complained that Fowler’s stage model screens out important questions 


7 Streib, in particular, worries that Fowler’s theory is too closely connected to the perceived deficiencies of the 
Piagetian developmental model. See Streib, “Faith Development Theory Revisited: The Religious Styles 
Perspective,” International Journal for the Psychology of Religion 11, no. 3 (Fall 2004): 143. 

8 Craig Dykstra and Sharon Parks, eds.. Faith Development and Fowler (Birmingham: Religious Education Press, 
1986), 2 

9 Streib, “Extending Our Vision,” 429. 
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that are central to the exercise of faith, 10 others have argued that Fowler’s definition of faith 
would not be recognizable to the adherents of all faith traditions, 11 while still others worry that 
his stages are overly indebted to Piagetian psychology. 12 So should Fowler’s theory be seen as a 
creative interdisciplinary synthesis or an anachronistic reading of psychological categories into 
processes that can only be understood theologically? For the purposes of this chapter I propose 
to engage Fowler’s theory for three reasons: (1) he has offered the most comprehensive and 
influential effort to account for faith development in conversation with the social sciences; (2) 
this dissertation seeks to engage in precisely this kind of interdisciplinary conversation because 
of the vital connection between human development and Christian discipleship; 13 ( 3) Fowler’s 
model screens out (or mutes) several important theological themes that are crucial for responding 
adequately to the question of faith development among emerging adults, a problem I will return 
to via the work of James E. Loder. 


10 James Loder notes the way that Fowler’s theory failed to address the central fact of death and nothingness that 
threatens all human aspiration and energy. Fowler’s interview approach, according to Loder, left no room to report 
the impact of faith on this dominant feature of human existence. See James E. Loder and James W. Fowler, 
“Conversations on Fowler's ‘Stages of Faith’ and Loder’s ‘The Transforming Moment’,” Religious Education 77 no. 
2 (March-April 1982): 139. 

11 Evangelical educational theorists Jones and Wilder, for example, argue that Fowler’s “content-empty” 
understanding of faith is something very different than most evangelicals would mean by the word. They cite a 
2003 study that assessed the relationship between Fowler’s stages and self-assessed levels of Christian maturity 
among evangelicals. Somewhat surprisingly there was a negative correlation between maturity and progression 
through Fowler’s stages. See Timothy Paul Jones, “An Analysis of the Relationship Between Fowlerian Stage 
Development and Self-Assessed Maturity in Christian Faithfulness Among Evangelical Christians” (EdD/PhD diss. 
The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 2003) Qtd. in Jones and Wilder, “Faith Development and Christian 
Formation,” 183-184. 

12 Canadian theologian Romney Moseley, engaging Fowler from a Kierkegaardian perspective, argues, “There is an 
inherent conflict in faith development theory between the effort to demythologize faith using Piagetian structuralism 
and to remythologize it using Niebuhrian theological anthropology.” See Romney Moseley, Becoming a Self Before 
God: Critical Transformations (Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1991), 42. 

13 In his 2004 Gifford lectures J. Wentzel van Huyssteen noted that the increasing fragmentation and pluralism in 
postmodern culture provided the logic for interdisciplinary conversation. He argues, “We are not intellectual 
prisoners of our contexts or traditions, but... we are epistemically empowered to cross contextual, cultural, and 
disciplinary borders to explore critically the theories, meanings and beliefs through which we and others construct 
our worlds.” J. Wentzel van Huyssteen, Alone in the World: Human Uniqueness in Science and Theology (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 25. These lectures are based on his earlier work. The Shaping of Rationality: Toward 
Interdisciplinarity in Theology and Science (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999). 
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I see Fowler’s work as being worthy of attention because it is a unique repository for 


reflection on the possible connections between the fields of developmental psychology and 
theological anthropology relative to faith development. I am particularly interested in bringing 
the strengths and weaknesses of this theory to bear on the unique cultural and developmental 
questions that I have described above. Finally, I see this chapter as an exercise in listening to 
Fowler’s voice within a new context. Faith Development Theory was most influential in the 
decades immediately preceding the introduction of the theory of emerging adulthood so there has 
been very little effort to connect the insights of former with the latter. This project, then, offers a 
practical theological engagement with Fowler within a new context. 

5.2 FAITH DEVELOPMENT THEORY 
5.2.1 James Fowler 

5.2.1.1 Biographical Background 

Any understanding of FDT must begin with Fowler himself. As the son of a Methodist 
preacher and a Quaker mother, Fowler grew up with a strong sense of the experiential import of 
the Christian faith. He recalls a keen admiration for the “passion and actuality” of his father’s 
faith, particularly as he heard it expounded from the pulpit during periodic revival meetings. He 
describes the faith of his upbringing as neither fundamentalist nor evangelical but rather 
“[Methodist] in the tradition of John Wesley’s sacramental, musical, scripturally based, and 
intellectually informed preaching and teaching.” 14 In reflecting on his early influences, Fowler 
notes that he “grew up in an era when liberalization of religious traditions seemed to be the 


14 Fowler, “Faith Development at 30: Naming the Challenges of Faith in a New Millennium,” Religious Education 
99 no. 4 (Fall 2004): 406. 
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apparent path toward keeping religion current with modernity.” 15 As will become apparent, this 
contextual reality became a formative influence both in Fowler’s theology as well as his 
understanding of faith development. 

Following his ministry training at Drew University’s Theological Seminary, Fowler was 
briefly employed as a youth minister after which he enrolled in a PhD program at Harvard 
Divinity School. In the midst of writing his dissertation on H. Richard Niebuhr’s theological 
ethics, Fowler was invited by Baptist leader Carlyle Marney to participate in a new ecumenical 
initiative called the Interpreters’ House 16 - a kind of retreat center for those seeking spiritual and 
vocational renewal - where he led adult groups from a wide variety of backgrounds in three- 
week intensive seminars designed to facilitate personal renewal. It was here that Fowler became 
enamoured with the work of Erik Erikson whose influential Childhood and Society provided an 
informal curriculum for the seminars. His time at the Interpreters’ House was cut short by an 
invitation to join the faculty at Harvard but Fowler left deeply impressed by the quality of 
conversation he had experienced in the midst of this eclectic community. More importantly he 
had begun to discern patterns in the participants’ faith journeys, patterns that seemed to align 
well with Erikson. For the rest of his life, Fowler would return to his experience at the 
Interpreters’ House and reflect upon the formative role it played in shaping his concern for 
experiential learning as well as in the genesis of his theoretical perspective. 17 

Fowler’s academic career spanned almost four decades (1969-2005) and took him from 
Harvard Divinity School to Boston College and eventually to Emory University’s Candler 

15 Ibid, 418. 

16 The Interpreters’ House drew its inspiration from John Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress where the “house of the 
interpreter” served as a way-station for pilgrims could “stop, rest and receive things that would help them on their 
journey.” Fowler recounts this in “Faith Development at 30,” 407. 

17 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 38. 
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School of Theology, where he established and directed the Center for Faith Development. He 
memorably described himself as a citizen reared in the land of theology trying to earn dual 
citizenship in the new world of the psychology of human development and it was the creative 
tension between these two worlds that informed his work at every turn. 18 As Dykstra and Parks 
put it. 

One sees in Fowler an attempt to incoiporate and account for both the theological and the 
psychological: his own Christian biblical tradition and contemporary pluralistic human 
experience. Behind it all is the concern of a pastor for the immediate struggles of the particular 
people with whom he deals, the concern of a scholar to link his insights up with theories of others 
and to prove his point in the academic arena, and the concern of a teacher to communicate his ideas 
in a way that is widely accessible as well as practically useful. 19 

Fowler’s conviction of the importance of developmental psychological approaches for 
faith development was deeply rooted in his positive assessment of modernity as a “cultural 
revolution in consciousness.” Fowler argued that the Enlightenment represented a cultural 
“coming-of-age” that mirrored the developmental journey toward adulthood and suggested that 
“the hard-won structures of rational autonomous consciousness, shaped and claimed on behalf of 
all humans for the first time in the Enlightenment, still must be appropriated by persons in 
contemporary societies.” 20 Fowler, like many during this period, saw traditional religion as 
needing to be reconceived in light of the changes wrought by modem epistemology, psychology, 


18 Ibid. 

19 Dykstra and Parks, Faith Development and Fowler, 7. 

20 Fowler, “The Enlightenment and Faith Development Theory,” in Christian Perspectives on Faith Development , 
ed. Craig Dykstra and Sharon Parks (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1992), 21. Later, in response to complaints that FDT 
failed to deal adequately with the challenge of postmodern epistemological insights, Fowler proposed that the 
premodern-modern-postmodern progression aligned well with the individual’s move from a first naivete to a critical 
consciousness and finally to a postcritical second naivete. See Fowler, “Faith Development and the Post-Modern 
Challenges” International Journal for the Psychology of Religion 11 no. 3 (2001): 163. 
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sociology and anthropology. For Fowler, the guides in this modem reclamation project needed 


to change. 

Theorists of adult development have come to play the role in our society that storytellers and 
mythmakers once played in primitive and classical cultures. They have taken on many of the 
functions that philosophers and theologians in the twelfth through the nineteenth centuries. In our 
time of fractured images of the human vocation and fragmented religious and cultural symbols, a 
group of philosophical psychologists has helped us gain a holistic grasp of the course of human 
life . 21 


It’s not as if Fowler anticipated the inevitable demise of religion. Indeed, he was quite 
committed to articulating an account of the value of faith in a rapidly changing world, 
particularly for those who were reluctant to profess faith of any kind . 22 As many critics have 
noted, Fowler’s definition of “faith,” while broad enough to include many unconventional 
believers, ran the risk of detaching itself from its object and so forfeiting its claim to anything 
higher than exalted human subjectivity (more on this below ). 23 But for now it is important to 
note that Fowler consciously sets his work within the context of modem instability giving way to 
a vague but undefined postmodernity. His project must be understood, then, as interdisciplinary 
in its aspiration and biographical at its core . 24 His faith-filled upbringing had collided with the 
context of modem pluralism and the explanatory power of structural approaches to human 


21 Fowler, Becoming Adult, Becoming Christian, 10. 

22 Fowler addresses the “faithless” in his preface to Stages of Faith and seems very keen to include these 
perspectives within his stage theory. He writes, “You may find yourself saying now, 'I know nothing of faith. I'm 
not religious. I'm not sure there's anything I really believe. Why should I involve myself in a conversation about 
faith?' If so, I hope you will read further. As I try to clarify the dynamics of faith as the ways we go about making 
and maintaining meaning in life, I hope you will find that your way of moving into life has been included and 
addressed.” See Stages of Faith, xii. 

23 John Broughton, for example, wonders if Fowler’s stages of faith do little more than “mystify our sensitivity to 
the personal contradictions of life within modernized social structures.” See John M. Broughton, “Political 
Psychology of Faith Development Theory,” in Faith Development and Fowler, 101. 

24 Dykstra notes that "theory is biography writ large” and that this is particularly evident theories of human 
development where theorists’ own life experience are inevitably intertwined with their research. See Faith 
Development and Fowler, 7. 
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development and FDT is the fruit of this collision. In this way, Fowler can be read as a trying to 
make theoretical (and theological) sense of his own personal and pastoral experience. 

5.2.1.2 Contextual Background 

Faith Development Theory cannot be understood adequately without rooting it within 
the destabilizing context of modern pluralism. 25 Indeed, much of Fowler’s work attempts to 
steer a middle-path between a tribalistic fundamentalism and an undiscriminating relativism. 
Dykstra and Parks note that “Finding a way to make sense of the meaning and dynamics of faith 
in light of the fact of pluralism and the inadequacy of relativism is central to the point of faith 
development theory. Fowler’s theory attempts to provide one way of holding together some of 
what may be universal about human faith experience, while also recognizing the particularity of 
various ways of being in faith.” 26 

To do this, Fowler draws on the work of Canadian historian of religion Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith who saw the Church as having navigated three great challenges in its historical 
development. Early on, it faced the challenge of articulating the Christian faith in terms of Greek 
philosophical categories. The nineteenth century brought the second great challenge with the 
explosion of scientific knowledge and the destabilization of religious conviction that 
accompanied it. In the twentieth century and beyond, Smith suggested, the church would need to 
face up to the challenge of pluralism. 27 The time is coming, Smith predicted, when the 
theologian who ignored this challenge would seem as absurd as the scientist who carried on his 

25 In later reflection on the formative experiences and realities behind FDT, Fowler recalls the significance of 
establishing his academic career at Harvard Divinity School in the late 1960s and the way it sensitized him to these 
questions. Aside from the diversity of his students, Fowler notes that his courses were forged in a time of deep 
divisions in the U.S. as the Civil Rights movement intensified and people became bitterly divided over the Vietnam 
War. See Fowler, “Faith Development at 30,” 408. 

26 Dykstra and Parks, Faith Development and Fowler, 4. 

27 Wilfred Cantwell Smith, “Christianity’s Third Great Challenge,” Christian Century 77 no. 17 (Apr 27, 1960): 507. 
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work as if the earth were at the center of the universe. “Philosophy and science have impinged 
so far on theological thought more effectively than has comparative religion,” he concludes, “but 
this will not last.” 28 

The solution, for Smith, lay in distinguishing decisively between “faith” and “religion.” 
The two, he suggests, exist in dynamic relation to one another while referring to different 
realities. “Religions,” according to Smith are the cumulative traditions that express the faith of 
persons and communities while “faith” denotes something deeper and more personal in nature. 
Faith, for Smith, is an individual or community’s response to the Transcendent as it is 
apprehended through those cumulative traditions. This distinction is critical for understanding 
Fowler’s project. But Fowler did not see this as pitting faith and religion against one another (as 
in the much-discussed dismissal of “religion” in favour of “spirituality”) 29 but rather highlighted 
how deeply each depends upon the other. 

Faith and religion, in this view, are reciprocal. Each is dynamic; each grows or is renewed through 
its interaction with the other. The cumulative tradition is selectively renewed as its contents prove 
capable of evoking and shaping the faith of new generations. Faith is awakened and nurtured by 
elements from the tradition. As these elements come to be expressive of the faith of new adherents, 
the tradition is extended and modified, thus gaining fresh vitality . 30 

This distinction, for Fowler, offered new possibilities for isolating faith as a human 
universal while maintaining a respect for the particularities of the various religious (and non¬ 
religious) traditions. In this way, Fowler appears to envision FDT as offering apologetic benefits 


28 Cantwell Smith, “The Church in a Religiously Plural World,” in Christianity and Plurality, ed. Calvin Plantinga. 
(Malden: Blackwell Publishing, 1999), 312. 

29 For a discussion of the alleged preference for spirituality over religion among college students, see Alexander W. 
Astin & Lindholm, Cultivating the Spirit, 4-7. 

30 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 9-10. 
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in articulating the merits of faith in a modern, pluralistic context. “Faith development theory 
may be said to have an apologetic aim of demonstrating that this central act of meaning making, 
of shared commitment to centering values, and joint living by core stories, is indispensable and 
integral to human survival and flourishing. 31 So while ostensibly an empirical effort to describe 
the structures of faith development, Fowler’s theory must also be understood as an apologetic 
response to a theological problem, namely the ongoing viability of religious conviction in a 
context of pluralism. 

5.2.2 What is Faith? 

We come at last to Fowler’s unique understanding of faith. This is a crucially important 
definition for two reasons. First, for Fowler, the goal was to isolate faith as a universal human 
capacity in order to make the case that it follows predictable pathways over the human life cycle. 
In many ways, the viability of Fowler’s hierarchical model depends on his definition of faith. 
Second, Fowler’s most important critics have repeatedly complained that his understanding of 
faith reifies the human activity of meaning-making while screening out the actual object of faith 
(i.e. God). For many, the credibility of Fowler’s theory depends upon his definition of faith, so it 
is worth considering in some detail. 

5.2.2.1 Faith as a Universal Human Vocation 

In his introduction to Stages of Faith Fowler offers a poignant recollection of 
awakening to his own mortality as a window onto the nature of faith. He describes lying awake 
in the darkness of night and coming to the jarring realization that there would come a time when 


31 Fowler, Faithful Change: The Personal and Public Challenges of Postmodern Life (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
2000), 78-79. 
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he would not exist. The resultant loneliness awakened him to what he called the “true facts of 


life.” “In the distancing of this strange awakening,” he recalls, “my faith... seemed remote and 
detached from me. I looked at it as one might look at an overcoat hanging on the far side of the 
room. During those moments I was not in my faith. I seemed to stand completely naked - a soul 
without body, raiment, relationships or roles. A soul alone with - with what? With whom?” 32 
These questions led Fowler toward an insight that would have far-reaching implications. 

“Faith,” he concluded, “is a coat against this nakedness.” 33 He spent much of his career 
elaborating on this definition but those elaborations always pointed back to this fundamental 
observation. Faith is a universal human enterprise of meaning-making that enables us to 
construct a “dependable life space” in the face of the universal threat of meaninglessness. 

Here Fowler acknowledges his indebtedness to the influential developmental 
psychologist (and Harvard colleague) Robert Kegan. As noted in Chapter Two, Kegan saw 
“meaning-constitutive evolution” as the engine of human development. The self, for Kegan, was 
constantly in motion, constantly redefining itself in distinction from its environment and then 
accommodating itself to “renegotiated balances” within that same environment. 34 Fowler sees 
many affinities between Kegan’s meaning-constitutive evolution and FDT and expresses his 
appreciation for the way that Kegan moved beyond Piaget’s separation of cognition and 
emotion. 35 For both Kegan and Fowler the self is not first and foremost a “thinker” but a 
“meaning-maker” and the available meaning is always constrained (though not determined) by 


32 Fowler, Stages of Faith, xi. 

33 Ibid. 

34 Kegan, The Evolving Self, 85. 

35 Fowler, “Faith Development and the Post-Modern Challenges,” in International Journal for the Psychology of 
Religion 11 no. 3 (2001): 164. Kegan himself saw this as a distinguishing feature of his theory, suggesting that “My 
conception neither subsumes affectivity to the cognitive realm, as traditional Piagetians tend to do, nor makes 
intellectual life the offspring servant of affect, as psychoanalysts tend to do.” See The Evolving Self, 83. 
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environmental factors. So Fowler confesses at the beginning of Stages of Faith, “I believe faith 
is a human universal. We are endowed at birth with nascent capacities for faith. How these 
capacities are activated and grow depends to a large extent on how we are welcomed into the 
world and what kinds of environments we grow in.” 36 Later he notes, “Faith development theory 
is grounded in a conviction that humans have evolved into an ontological vocation for 
responsiveness to God. This approach claims that the orientation to centers of value, the 
construing of meaning as the context for relationships and our life projects, is generic to human 
beings.” 37 So faith is understood as universal human capacity that is nourished by the human 
thirst for meaning and the social-environmental factors that either encourage or inhibit the 
pursuit of that meaning. 

5.2.2.2 Faith as Triadic Covenant 

In spite of his admiration for Piaget, Fowler was worried about the cognitive bias of 
developmental-psychological models exercising undue influence on his definition of faith. In 
attempting to further nuance his definition, Fowler again refers to the work of Cantwell Smith, 
particularly his etymological analysis of the Greek verb pisteuo. Smith concluded that the 
common utilization of the English “believe” carried overly cognitivist connotations that, over 
time, embedded a “secularizing consciousness” into the very vocabulary of faith. This, for 
Fowler, represented a “shallowing” of the understanding of faith that muted the more affective 
and existentialist aspects of human faith. So he is very careful to contrast “belief’ with “faith” 
and argues that faith, while including the truths that one affirms, refers to something more 
fundamental and basic - something like one’s fundamental relationship or orientation toward 


36 Fowler, Stages of Faith, xiii. 

37 Fowler, Faithful Change, 78-79. 
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reality. Faith, Fowler argued, was not primarily concerned with the question “What do you 
believe?” but rather “On what or whom do you set your heart? To what vision of right¬ 
relatedness between humans, nature and the transcendent are you loyal? What hope and what 
ground of hope animate you and give shape to the force field of your life and how you move into 
it?” 38 This understanding of faith, Fowler suggests, is “more existentially defining than belief, 
understood in [the] modem sense.” 39 

Here, Fowler is also borrowing from H. Richard Niebuhr, who saw faith as a response 
to two crucial “givens” around which human persons were absolutely dependent and could only 
respond in “faith.” First, we are cast into historical and socio-cultural contexts over which we 
have no control and to which we must respond. As a Christian raised in the United States in the 
twentieth century, Niebuhr noted, “Jesus Christ is my fate... whether I accept or reject him.” 40 
Second we respond to what Niebuhr calls the “radical action by which we are,” namely the fact 
that we did not choose to exist and we cannot even choose not to exist since the same power that 
constitutes us can reconstitute us as well. 41 Faith, for Niebuhr, is the attitude that the self takes in 
response to this recognition of absolute dependence. It is the “attitude that appears in all the 
wariness and confidence of life as it moves about among the living. It is fundamentally trust or 
distrust in being itself.” 42 This, for Fowler, provided the theological backbone for his claim that 


38 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 14. 

39 Fowler, Faithful Change, 56. 

40 H. Richard Niebuhr, The Responsible Self: An Essay in Christian Moral Philosophy [1962] (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1999), 112. 

41 Ibid, 115. 

42 Ibid, 118. 
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faith was a human universal and he repeatedly returns to Niebuhr’s formative influence on his 


thinking in this area. 43 

Fowler sought to strengthen the relational component in Niebuhr’s understanding of 
faith and chooses the term “right-relatedness” to describe the fundamental nature of human faith. 
To illustrate this, Fowler reflects on the nature of the relationship between an infant and her 
parents. The newborn child is catapulted into a strange and threatening world and depends on 
the love and trustworthiness of her parents in order to reassure her that her environment is a safe 
place in which to grow. Fowler extends this logic to all human communities and suggests that 
these “fiduciary covenants,” many of them tacit, underwrite all meaningful human interaction 
and cooperative action. “I can think of no lasting human association,” he says, “that does not 
exhibit something approximating this fiduciary or covenantal pattern.” 44 

For Fowler, then, faith is a triadic covenant that involves the self, others and what he 
calls “shared centers of value and power.” 45 He uses this term to designate the transcendent 
“other” to which we commit ourselves. For some this center is named “God”; for others it is 
some notion of ultimate meaning or purpose (Niebuhr’s “radical action of being”); for still others 
a shared ideal or vision of human flourishing that serves to unite particular communities and 
ennoble their actions. These “centers” are comprised of shared narratives or “formative myths” 
to which individuals and communities are committed. Crucially, Fowler sees each human person 


43 Fowler notes that “Niebuhr created an original synthesis of historical-critical, sociological, and psychosocial 
perspectives on the phenomenon of faith. Faith, for Niebuhr, was not limited to religious faith. He saw and 
illumined the relational structure of the kind of faith (or ‘good faith’) that makes the flourishing of stable 
communities of strangers and neighbors possible.” See Fowler, “Faith Development and the Post-Modern 
Challenges,” 168. 

44 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 17. 

45 This term closely follows Niebuhr’s “center of value”. See Niebuhr, Radical Monotheism and Western Culture 
(New York: Harper and Row Publishers, 1970), 100-113. 
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as necessarily embedded within a network of fiduciary covenants and faith as a description of the 
dynamic and ongoing renegotiation of those relationships over a lifetime. 

5.2.3 How Does Faith Develop? 

Fowler’s definition of faith is critical for understanding his theory of how it develops. 
More precisely, Fowler’s understanding of faith as a triadic covenant of meaning-making is the 
foundation for his thesis that it unfolds structurally and hierarchically. Here it is important to 
note Fowler’s indebtedness to Piaget, Kohlberg and (centrally) Erikson, whose work he quite 
clearly saw FDT both building upon and extending in new directions. In short, Fowler embraced 
Piaget’s structuralism with respect to cognitive development and was impressed by Kohlberg’s 
application of Piaget in the realm of moral reasoning. Furthermore, he saw in Erikson’s 
psychosocial model an approach to human development that acknowledged a constructive 
subject interacting within a dynamic environment. This, for Fowler, addressed some of the 
deficiencies of ontogenetic accounts. It made possible a model of faith development that sought 
structural patterns while affirming the dynamic contributions of human subjects. Fowler 
distinguished FDT from the Piaget-Kohlberg paradigm by arguing that the former operated under 
the “logic of conviction” (which included freedom, risk, passion and subjectivity) while the latter 
was interested in “logic of certainty.” 46 Faith development theory could offer, Fowler hoped, an 
accounting of faith that combined the predictability and explanatory power of stage theory with 
the astonishing diversity of expressions that are evident across the religious (and non-religious) 
spectrum. 


46 Fowler, “Faith and the Structure of Meaning” in Faith Development and Fowler, 23. 
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Fowler recognized that his understanding of faith as a generic aspect of human 
meaning-making would rankle those who saw faith as a gift from God or as otherwise uniquely 
linked to its object. At the end of his career Fowler reflected that “The most central divider 
between religious educators who embrace faith development with few reservations and those 
who have some strong critical resistance lies, I believe, in FDT’s effort to define faith in a 
functional and structural form that can be inclusive of the dynamics of faith in many traditions, 
and even for some persons or groups who hold secular ideologies.” 47 

In an effort to preserve both the utility of his stage model and the integrity of individual 
faith traditions, Fowler drew a sharp line between them. He consistently emphasized that when 
it came to what FDT was actually measuring, it was the form of meaning-making and not, strictly 
speaking, the object(s) of faith. “We are looking at faith as a way of knowing and construing ,” 
he argued, “rather than as that which is known and construed. We are looking at 
knowing and valuing as patterned processes rather than as knowledge and values .” 48 Put more 
directly, FDT was primarily interested in how someone believed in God and only secondarily in 
which god(s) they believed in (if they believed at all). So when it comes to what it is that 
unfolds in patterned, invariant and hierarchical stages, we are dealing with an innate human 
capacity to construct and articulate meaning in the context of a rapidly changing and dynamic 
environment. “My anthropology affirms,” says Fowler, “that humans have evolved with pre¬ 
potentiated capacities that underlie the structuring activities of faith and equip us for our 
ontological callings to relatedness to and partnership with God... I see the self as being 


47 Fowler, “Faith Development at 30,” 416. 

48 Fowler, “Faith, Liberation and Fluman Development” in Christian Perspectives on Faith Development , ed. Jeff 
Astley and Leslie Francis (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1992), 12. 
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constituted in fundamental ways by this ontological vocation - which, of course, humans may 
embrace, neglect, or struggle against.” 49 

When it comes to the stages themselves (and the transitions between them), Fowler’s 
theory, again, borrows heavily from Piaget, Erikson and Kegan. For each of these theorists, the 
catalyst for growth was conflict or struggle between the individual and its environment. Piaget 
saw the human mind confronting cognitive dissonance and navigating toward states of renewed 
equilibrium. Erikson saw stage transitions resulting from the successful resolution of predictable 
developmental “crises,” while Kegan envisioned successive “evolutionary truces” as the 
negotiated (and re-negotiated) settlements between the individual and its environment. Fowler 
sees FDT as an approach that shares this basic outlook on how development takes place. 

Structural development occurs when, in the interaction of subject and environment, the subject 
must construct new modes of knowing and acting in order to meet new challenges of the 
environment. Development results from efforts to restore balance between subject and 
environment when some factor of maturation or environmental change has disturbed a previous 
equilibrium. Growth and development in faith also result from life crises, challenges and the kinds 
of disruptions that theologians call revelation. Each of these brings disequilibrium and requires 
changes in our ways of seeing and being in faith . 50 

Finally, Fowler is clear that the progression from one stage to the next represents 
qualitative growth. In other words, he is not content merely to offer a description of the various 
ways of meaning-making that are characteristic across the age spectrum. There is a normative 
thrust to the stage theory with the higher stages representing more adequate expressions of faith, 
though Fowler concedes this point reluctantly and is somewhat vague on the criteria for 


49 Fowler, Faithful Change, 87. 

50 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 100-101. 
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judgment. “The functionalism of faith development theory,” he admits, “does argue the bases of 
aesthetic, rational and ethical criteria, that the constructive patterns of the later stages of faith are 
more adequate, more ‘true,’ than those employed in earlier stages.” 51 In another place he is more 
direct, suggesting that “each stage represents genuine growth toward wider and more accurate 
response to God, and toward more consistently humane care for other human beings. We stand 
under an imperative toward ongoing growth.” 52 Faith development theory, then, offers a 
description of the predictable, progressive and normative ways in which humans find and give 
meaning to their lives. 

5.2.4 Unpacking the Stages 

In what follows, I will briefly sketch the particulars of Fowler’s six stages of faith 
development, with more attention given to the latter three, given their importance for the context 
of emerging adulthood as well as the teleology that informs Fowler’s work. In each of his 
stages, Fowler bases his observations on extensive interview data 53 and concludes his description 
of each stage by pointing out the emergent strengths that characterize those who move through it 
successfully. 


51 Fowler, Faithful Change, 82. 

52 Fowler, “Faith and the Structure of Meaning,” 38-39. 

53 This semi-clinical interview took the average interviewee around two and a half hours and consisted in a kind of 
"life-review.” Subjects were asked about significant relationships, sources of value and religious commitments (if 
any). Responses were then coded according to seven criteria, including form of logic, moral reasoning, social 
awareness and locus of authority. The format of the interview was formalized in the Manual for Faith Development 
Research which has been through two revisions (1993 and 2004) since its initial publication in 1986. See Fowler, 
Heinz Streib and Barbara Keller, Manual for Faith Development Research 3 rd ed. (Atlanta: Center for Faith 
Development Research, 2004). 
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5.2.4.1 Intuitive-Projective Faith 


Fowler’s first stage is termed Intuitive-Projective Faith. 54 This type of faith normally is 
most prominent among children between the ages of three and seven with language acquisition 
functioning as the catalyst for new kinds of meaning-making. The young child now has the 
capacity to represent reality in expanding ways but since cause-effect relationships are not yet 
well-understood the primary quest becomes to differentiate between reality and fantasy. The 
most fundamental means of representing the world, according to Fowler, is story which, far from 
being a benign way of passing time or alleviating boredom, provides a fund of images from 
which children’s imaginative worlds are constructed. Fowler suggests that “Imagination in this 
stage is extremely productive of long-lasting images and feelings (positive and negative) that 
later, more stable and self-reflective valuing and thinking will have to order and sort out.” 55 

It is clear that this is a very tacit version of meaning-making. The child is not taking 
responsibility for either the discovery or construction of meaning since the capacity to separate 
meaning from experience has not yet developed. “Being as yet unable to coordinate and 
compare two different perspectives on the same object, they simply assume without question that 
the experiences and perceptions they have of a phenomenon represent the only available 
perspective.” 56 As such this form of faith demonstrates a high level of trust, both in the 
transparency of personal experience and in the trustworthiness of parents or primary caregivers 


54 Strictly speaking, this is not the first stage. Fowler does briefly describe a period of Infancy and Undifferentiated 
Faith that is characteristic until the age of two but this does not figure into the normal schematization of his stages. 
This preliminary stage simply reflects the infant’s need to develop relationships of trust and to be welcomed into the 
world hospitably. The establishment of self-other relations is also a critical need at this stage but since there is very 
little that the child is actively constructing, summaries of Fowler’s model rarely includes much elaboration on these 
points. See Stages of Faith, 119-121. 

55 Ibid, 133. 

56 Ibid, 123. 
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who are the mediators of that experience. The emergent strength of this stage, for Fowler, is 
simply the birth of the imaginative capacity of the child that works in concert with the growing 
capacity to represent the world through language. 57 

5.2.4.2 Mythic Literal Faith 

Fowler’s second stage roughly corresponds with school-aged, pre-adolescent children, 
though Fowler notes that adolescents (and even some adults) can still operate according to the 
structures of this stage. Fowler describes the ten-year-old child as a “young empiricist” 
highlighting the ways in which the highly imaginative and disjointed patterns of thinking and 
conversation of early childhood give way to a “more orderly, temporally linear and dependable 
world.” 58 There is a strong connection between this stage and what Piaget called the beginning 
of concrete operations in cognition. In this stage, children are more able to see themselves as 
composers of meaning and seek to link ideas and experiences together into narratives. Also 
characteristic of this stage of faith is a new awareness of the relationship between meaning and 
symbols. Whereas, younger children in Stage 1 have difficulty differentiating between the two, 
those in Stage 2 seek to define reality from fantasy with increasing clarity. Beliefs, rules and 
symbols are often interpreted quite literally and reflect sharp dualisms between true and false, 
right and wrong, and “us” and “them.” God is often anthropomorphized and seen as a kind of 
“high-king” who made the world, and is responsible for the rules and the maintenance of cosmic 
order. 


In the case of moral reasoning, assessments are very clear-cut and absolutist in nature. 
Fowler points to Kohlberg’s famous Heinz dilemma, where a man is faced with the challenge of 

57 Ibid, 134. 

58 Ibid, 135. 
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deciding whether or not to steal a drug that could save his wife’s life (see Chapter 2 above). 
Fowler notes that children at Stage 2 typically argued that Heinz should not steal the drug 
because that would give others permission to do likewise. This situation would be intolerable for 
their fragile, yet increasingly precise notions of fairness and justice and they are not yet able to 
empathize with the perspective of another (in this case, Heinz’s wife). The emergent strength at 
this stage of development is the rise of the capacity to narrate one’s own story, albeit in 
rudimentary and fairly dualistic ways. The child now recognizes that there is meaning to be 
made and seeks to find coherence where it seems available. 

5.2.43 Synthetic-Conventional Faith 

The Synthetic-Conventional Faith of Stage 3, according to Fowler, typically emerges in 
early adolescence and is the point after which further faith development is no longer guaranteed. 
The catalyst for change is a person’s coming into contact with a wider network of relationships 
and experiences. The faith that characterizes this stage is synthetic in that it attempts to pull 
together these increasingly disparate elements into a workable unity. It is conventional in that 
beliefs are derived primarily from others. At a cognitive level, we see the beginning of Piaget’s 
formal operations, which is a way of naming self-consciousness or the ability to step outside of 
oneself and reflect on one’s own thought and experience. Fowler summarizes, “Formal 
operational thinking... invites one mentally to step outside the flow of life’s stream. From a 
vantage point on the river bank, as it were, one can take a look at the flow of the stream as a 
whole.” The self is now “mythologized” and projected into a set of possible identities, possible 
relationships and possible futures (possibilities that could not have been conceived at Stage 2). 
Fowler acknowledges what most adolescents (and emerging adults) know all too well: these 
possibilities can bring anxiety and instability. “On the one hand,” he says, “this projection 
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represents faith in the self one is becoming and trust that that self will be received and ratified by 
the future. On the other it brings dread that the self may fail to focus, may find no place with 
others and may be ignored, undiscovered or shunted off into insignificance by the future.” 59 

Synthetic-Conventional Faith is normally framed by ever-widening circles of 
relationships, experience and activities and this forces one’s self and one’s faith into new 
territory. While persons at this stage are able to empathize with different perspectives, they are 
often consumed by questions of significance and worth, which a strong orientation toward the 
expectations of whatever relationship or social grouping seems most important. In this sense, it 
is a highly conformist stage. Pearce and Denton, based on the previously mentioned National 
Survey of Youth and Religion, observe that there does not tend to be a lot of religious 
experimentation during this stage. “The overriding story of belief in adolescence,” they note, “is 
one of stability: for the most part adolescents are not making radical changes in their beliefs 
across these... years.” 60 Christian Smith, in assessing the same data, concludes: “What we 
learned... is that the vast majority of American teenagers are exceedingly conventional in their 
religious identity and practices. Very few are restless, alienated, or rebellious; rather the 
majority of U.S. teenagers seem basically content to follow the faith of their families with little 
questioning.” 61 

Fowler was quite clear that Synthetic-Conventional Faith was not restricted to 
adolescence alone but could, for many adults, become a permanent home. What distinguishes 
this stage from the preceding stage it is not the existence of strong religious or ethical 
convictions but rather the activity of synthesis. What distinguishes it from the one that follows it 

59 Ibid, 152. 

60 Pearce and Denton, A Faith of Their Own, 93. 

61 Smith, Soul Searching, 119-120. 
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is that, as yet, the synthesis itself has not become a subject of critical scrutiny. “A person in 
Stage 3,” he notes, “is aware of having values and normative images. He or she articulates them, 
defends them and feels deep emotional investments in them, but typically has not made the value 
system as a system, the object of reflection.” 62 For Fowler, Stage 3 represented a significant 
slice of the U.S. religious landscape, though he backed away from the claim that institutional 
religion as such was a manifestation of synthetic-conventional faith. But while he is at pains to 
make room for the possibility of advancement beyond this stage within conventional religious, 
he seems a bit skeptical that traditional religious structures can move beyond convention. “Many 
religious groups,” he warns, “reinforce a conventionally held and maintained faith system, 
sanctifying one’s remaining in the dependence on external authority and derivative group 
identity.” 63 It is easy to see in Fowler’s assessment a license for (perhaps even an imperative 
toward) increasing disengagement from institutional church structures in favour of more 
individualized pursuits. These fears, for Fowler, would presumably be mitigated by his 
insistence that faith’s triadic covenant is not only between the individual and the transcendent but 
also with the other. What is less clear is whether Fowler envisions individual membership in 
communities as being determined by privately chosen criteria (since external authority and 
derivative identities are inadequate expressions of faith). 

5.2.4.4 Individuative-Reflective Faith 

Fowler’s fourth stage is most commonly associated with what we now know as 
emerging adulthood, therefore it is worth a more in-depth consideration than the other stages. 

The stage is characterized by upheaval and (potential) disorientation, whether at the cognitive or 


62 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 162. 

63 Ibid, 178. 
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spiritual level or the more pragmatic level of moving out of parental home and establishing a life 
of one’s own. 64 It is launched by experiences or encounters that somehow problematize the 
stable categories of Synthetic-Conventional Faith. Often the catalyst for this is the experience of 
leaving home, but it could also be an encounter with tragedy, the failure of a prominent leader or 
role model, the experience of unanswered (or answered) prayer, or simply the daily vocation of 
coming to terms with a world that doesn’t conform neatly to expectations or previously-held 
assumptions. 

Fowler calls the kind of faith that results from this disorientation Individuative- 
Reflective Faith and notes that is characterized by two essential transitions. First, a person at this 
stage develops a certain distance from previously held convictions. Parks describes this as the 
birth of critical awareness and involves the “dissolution and recomposition of the meaning of 
self, other, world, and ‘God’.” 65 This often coincides with an encounter with relativity where 
one’s convictions are encountered as options among others. The faith of one’s youth is no longer 
seen as the only possible way of believing and those who believe or behave differently can no 
longer be dismissed as “other” in the sense of being necessarily wrong. Second, Fowler notes 
the emergence of an “executive ego,” by which he means a sense of personal competence and 
responsibility for one’s faith in distinction from the authority-mediated faith of Stage 3. The 
problem, according to Fowler, is that not everyone successfully navigates the second of two 
transitions. While the encounter with relativity is inevitable, not everyone develops the ability to 


64 Parks is critical of models of faith development that lean too heavily on the individual striking out on their own 
and charting their own path. This, for Parks, reflects a stereotypic ally male approach to development. What also 
needs to be accounted for, she argues, is the powerful need for intimacy and belonging that characterizes this stage 
of development. She proposes the image of “becoming at home” to describe the need for young adults to find their 
place within a society that they are not sure will welcome them. She saw the “motion of meaning making” 
comprising an oscillation between “two great yearnings”: the yearning for agency and the yearning for connection 
and intimacy. See Parks, Big Questions, Worthy Dreams , 91. 

65 Ibid, 5. 
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manage the burden of recomposing meaning in its aftermath. Fowler worriedly observed that 


many responded to the disorientation of this stage by strengthening their reliance on external 
authorities, this time as a way of coping with the challenge of individuation. The result, in cases 
like these, is not genuine development but a return to a newly fortified Synthetic-Conventional 
Faith. 66 


Individuative-Reflective faith also tends toward deconstruction or, to use Fowler’s term, 
“demythologization.” The newly-discovered capacity to understand the way that symbols 
function, in other words to recognize them as symbols, brings with it both gains and losses. 
Fowler uses Tillich’s understanding of a “broken symbol” to articulate that change from a 
symbol having power over the individual to the individual having power over the symbol. 67 
Once a symbol can be reduced to its function, its power is broken. As such, this fourth stage can 
be characterized by increasing cynicism or disillusionment and even, in some cases, a sense of 
betrayal as the easy answers that may have been proffered in adolescence are experienced as 
inadequate or incomplete. There is a strong desire to make things more explicit or concrete in 
the aftermath of deconstruction. Fowler notes that the emergent strength of this stage - the 
capacity for critical distance and reflection - contains the simultaneous danger of an “excessive 
confidence in the conscious mind and in critical thought and a kind of second narcissism in 
which the now clearly bounded, reflective self overassimilates ‘reality’ and the perspectives of 
others into its own worldview.” 68 As such, this stage is ripe for further disillusionment or 
reconsideration. It is important to recall that progression through Stage 4 is not inevitable. Each 


66 This closely aligns with William Perry’s work noted in Chapter 2. Perry observed that students’ response to what 
he called multiplicity (Fowler’s “relativity”) often included an escapist retreat into an entrenched dualism of earlier 
stages of development. See Perry, Forms of Ethical and Intellectual Development in the College Years , 198. 

67 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 180. 
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successive stage requires an openness to risk that not all will embrace. When considering this 
stage alongside of the dropout phenomenon among emerging adults, we may have reason to 
suspect that emerging adults, after developing a critical distance from the faith of their 
upbringing, are struggling to move beyond this initial individuation. Instead, they may be 
settling in a place of critical awareness of the church’s many limitations and shortcomings 
instead of engaging in the more difficult task of recomposing meaning in the aftermath of this 
discovery. 

5.2.4.5 Conjunctive Faith 

Fowler was candid in admitting that the fifth stage - what he called Conjunctive Faith - 
was the most difficult to describe. He even admitted that he entertained fears that it might not 
exist. 69 But his eventual explanation is worth understanding because it is here that the embedded 
theological claims of FDT start to surface. To put it more directly, this is the stage where 
Fowler’s theory starts to blur the boundary between articulating how faith develops and 
advocating what kind of faith should develop. It is evident in Fowler’s assertion that 
Conjunctive Faith “accepts as axiomatic that truth is more multidimensional and organically 
interdependent than most theories or accounts of truth can grasp.” 70 But for Fowler, this is the 
point at which the demythologizing strategy of Stage 4 becomes untenable. The one who 
interrogates the symbols and forces them to yield their meaning is emphatically in control of the 
process. Conjunctive Faith cannot rest here because it “acknowledges the powerlessness of 
anything it can control to transform or redeem its myopia.” 71 The critical awareness of Stage 4, 
in other words, is destabilizing because the recognition of the constructive power of the human 

69 Ibid, 184. 

70 Ibid, 186. 
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spirit can easily lead to reductionist conclusions (i.e. there is nothing beyond human 
construction). As such, this stage adopts Ricoeur’s “second naivete,” a “postcritical desire to 
resubmit to the initiative of the symbolic.” 72 Fowler sees this as faith’s maturation but it could 
also be seen as faith’s acquiescence to a pluralistic super-structure that judges the relative merits 
of religious traditions without subjecting itself to that same critical scrutiny. 

Fowler is keen to ward off criticisms of this nature and argues that the relativity of this 
position is only apparent. Indeed he prefers the term relate-ivity which he sees as referring not to 
various traditions’ relationships to one another but to the reality which they mediate. 73 This is 
not a “watering-down” of faith to some lowest common denominator, rather, it is a new kind of 
openness to receiving insight and truth from traditions external to oneself. These traditions are 
no longer competitors or rivals but conversation partners; adherents are no longer apologists but 
companions. “Conjunctive Faith,” according to Fowler, “combines deep, particular 
commitments with principled openness to truths of other traditions. It combines loyalty to one's 
own primary community of value and belief with loyalty to the reality of a community of 
communities.” 74 Fowler insists that this principled openness to others can be held alongside of 
fervent conviction, indeed that it can be rooted precisely in the truths affirmed by those 
traditions. “This position implies no lack of commitment to one’s own truth tradition. Nor does 
it mean a wishy-washy neutrality or mere fascination with the exotic features of alien 
cultures. Rather, Conjunctive Faith’s radical openness to the truth of the other stems precisely 
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from its confidence in the reality mediated by its own tradition and in the awareness that reality 
overspills its mediation.” 75 

Fowler is reluctant to delve into the particulars of how this would work, especially with 
respect to the strong claims of incommensurability that are made from within the various faith 
traditions with respect to others. He does not answer the question, for example, of what this 
“principled openness” would look like when confronted with apparent contradictions (e.g. the 
faith in a God who is personal and trustworthy seems hard to reconcile with the faith in human 
ingenuity and rationality as the means of coping with a pitiless and indifferent universe). Fowler 
was very anxious to distinguish his position from mere relativism but it has not been clear to all 
that he has succeeded in this effort. David Heywood, for example, suggests that Fowler’s 
approach is typically modern in its quest for “the overarching explanation with its separation of 
form and content.” 76 This is a perceptive critique because it points to the “modern blind spot” 
that is evident throughout Fowler’s work. What is clear is that, for Fowler, it was both possible 
and desirable to affirm the particular commitments of individual faith traditions while at the 
same time advancing to a place where those commitments became resources for interreligious 
cooperation. 

5.2A.6 Universalizing Faith 

Fowler’s sixth stage - what he calls Universalizing Faith - is both intriguing and 
frustrating. It offers exciting visions of human cooperation and peace while appearing to 
smuggle in theological claims that are neither required nor substantiated by his theory. Fowler 


75 Fowler, Stages of Faith, 186-187. 
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notes that this is the stage that garnered the most interest and generated the most conversation - 
even among ardent secularists. It is also a stage that very few people ever reach which is a key 
challenge given that Fowler later admitted that “the most revealing aspect of any theory of 
human development is the character of the last stages.” 77 Fowler points to Ghandi, Martin 
Luther King Jr., Mother Theresa, Dag Ham mars kjpld, and Dietrich Bonhoeffer as examples, but 
admits that such persons are exceedingly rare. In general terms, Universalizing faith is equated 
with expanding notions of inclusivity, a commitment to the global community and the merging 
of personal identity into oneness with God. This aspiration for union with God appears 
problematic when set alongside Fowler’s assertion that his stage model applies to all people, 
across religious and non-religious lines. Indeed, it is in his description of this sixth stage that 
some of the difficulties of this position become most apparent. Fowler grounds the inclusive 
global community to which people commit themselves on the trustworthiness and fidelity of 
ultimate reality (which he calls God). It is very difficult to conceive of such fidelity apart from a 
personal divinity. Later he describes the kingdom as characterized by things like restoration, 
redemption, and even suffering. These too would seem to be strange traits of a kingdom that was 
not ruled by a deity exercising personal agency. 

Fowler’s theological vision here is funded by a vision of an ultimate future that works 
its way backward and informs action in the present. Crucially this vision does not emerge from 
within the human spirit but is “given” from the outside. “The persons best described by [Stage 
6] have generated faith compositions in which their felt sense of an ultimate environment is 
inclusive of all being. They have become incarnators and actualizers of the spirit of an inclusive 
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and fulfilled human community.” 78 Fowler sheds more light on this final stage of faith 
development in his 2000 work Becoming Adult, Becoming Christian, arguing that such a faith 
can only come from beyond. This final stage, then, is qualitatively different from the first five in 
that it requires some kind of irruption from the outside, though human aspiration and longing 
clearly plays a role. So while progression through the first five stages can be seen as somewhat 
natural, for Fowler, the sixth requires something close to revelation - even the grace of God. 79 

The structures of Universalizing Faith also include what Fowler calls a “redemptive 
subversiveness” and a “relevant irrelevance.” He cites the costly activism of Martin Luther King 
Jr. and Mother Theresa as people who experienced misunderstanding, hardship, even persecution 
as they pursued ideals of human flourishing that existed in prophetic tension with traditional 
religious and political perspectives. Put differently, this vision of flourishing was a way of 
naming the tension between the ultimate future and the present. Fowler argues that such people 
have been captured by an eschatological vision which commits them to radical identification 
with those suffering exploitation which is how he guards against the all-consuming nature of 
Universalizing faith becoming a license for religious fanaticism. He articulates this worry as 
follows, “We must not fail to attend in the descriptions of Stage 6 to the criteria of inclusiveness 
of community, of radical commitment to justice and love and of selfless passion for a 
transformed world, a world made over not in their images, but in accordance with an 
intentionality both divine and transcendent.” 80 Here again, we see Fowler making an important 
theological move, one that is not empirically validated, since Stage 6 is reached by so few 
people. It is not that the criteria Fowler proposes here are objectionable - indeed, they have met 
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with widespread support and admiration. But these criteria are unaccounted for within the stage- 
model itself. Why, we might ask, must inclusiveness of community, a radical commitment to 
justice and a selfless passion for a transformed world function as the criteria by which the 
adequacy of faith is judged? And if such a tiny minority of people ever arrive at this destination, 
how can it function as the telos of a normative stage model. It seems, rather, that Fowler has 
begun with a theological vision and read that back into the end-goal of faith development. 

This theological vision is rendered more explicit in Fowler’s discussion of Stage 6, 
where he offers an extended reflection on the Judeo-Christian notion of the Kingdom of God. 
Fowler’s understanding of the Kingdom rests upon Niebuhr’s “radical monotheism,” or the 
universal human need for confidence in, and fidelity to one God. For Niebuhr, however, this did 
not amount to an argument for the existence of God but rather an acknowledgement that human 
faith involved arriving at the conviction that “the principle of being, the source of all things and 
the power by which they exist, is good, is good for them and good to them. It is relied upon to 
give and conserve worth to all that issues from it. What otherwise, in distrust and suspicion, is 
regarded as fate or destiny or blind will or chance is now trusted. It is God.” 81 The kingdom of 
God, given Niebuhr’s understanding of radical monotheism, becomes something of an 
“ultimately true state of affairs” extended into the eschaton. The Kingdom is the universal which 
all of the particulars approximate and this, for Fowler, preserved the object of faith while 
relativizing the traditions that bear witness to it. “In radical monotheistic faith the particular 
forms of religious and ethical life to which a people hold are seen as partial apprehensions of and 
responses to the true state of affairs, namely God-ruling, or the Kingdom of God. In radical 
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monotheistic faith all our beliefs, practices and images of the divine-human relationship are seen 
as relative to the reality they try to apprehend.” 82 

The human task, then, as the telos of faith development, is simply to “lean into” God’s 
promised future. 

It is to be part of the reconciling, redeeming and restoring work that goes on wherever the Kingdom 
of God is breaking in. It is to be part of the suffering rule of God, to oppose those structures of life 
that block and deny the future of persons and being in God. The human vocation in response to the 
coming Kingdom of God is to live so as to honour - in others and in oneself - the futurity grounded 
in the promises of the faithful, sovereign God . 83 

Universalizing Faith, finally, is the characteristic way of meaning-making in which 
“God’s promised future” incarnates itself in the present through the extraordinary lives of those 
who are “selected by the great Blacksmith of history, heated in the fires of turmoil and trouble 
and then hammered into usable shape on the hard anvil of conflict and struggle.” 84 Jesus Christ 
is seen as the “pioneer and perfecter” of this kind of faith with his resurrection and glorification 
evidence of “God’s ratification of the truth for all people, of the proclaimed coming Kingdom of 
God.” 85 The current human vocation is to live toward that future in ways that are progressively 
more in tune with the truth of that future. So at the culmination of Fowler’s stage theory, we are 
left with the unavoidable conclusion that Universalizing Faith, though exceedingly rare, is the 
ideal toward which human beings ought to aspire. The scarcity of Stage 6 faith does not, for 
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Fowler undermine its importance. Those rare exemplars of this exemplary faith serve as 
guarantors of an eschatological reality that most can only dimly grasp. 

These persons kindle our imaginations in these ways because, in their generosity and authority, in 
their freedom and their costly love, they embody the promise and the lure of our shared 
futurity. These persons embody the costly openness to the power of the future. They actualize its 
promise, creating zones of liberation and sending shock waves to rattle the cages that we allow to 
constrict human futurity . 86 


Fowler’s six stages, taken as a whole, narrate a journey from the uncritical trust of 
childhood through the journey of individuation and critical awareness and toward a recomposed 
trust and confidence in the God who is beyond the formulations of religious traditions but who is 
the trustworthy guarantor of the future. What remains, for the purposes of this chapter, is a 
closer investigation of the theological coherence of Fowler’s theory with a view to assessing its 
utility for understanding the religious lives of emerging adults. 

5.3 A THEOLOGICAL ENGAGEMENT WITH FAITH DEVELOPMENT 
THEORY 

Having outlined the most important features of FDT, I am now in a position to assess 
what it has to offer in terms of our understanding of religious faith in emerging adulthood. In 
what follows, I will critically engage FDT from a theological perspective. This is not because 
FDT has not provoked critique from further afield, 87 but rather because my aims in this 


86 Ibid, 211. 

87 The most prominent non-theological critiques that have emerged in response to FDT have to do with Fowler’s 
sampling methods for his interview subjects and with the cognitive bias that is present through the stage transitions. 
See Estep and Kim, Christian Formation, 111. Some critics have complained that Fowler’s interview subjects 
contain biases that favour white, urban and educated subjects while cross-cultural investigations of FDT have 
revealed important gaps and shortcomings. See Soon Keun Lee, “Fowler’s Faith Development Interview Questions 
in a Korean Context” (PhD diss. Trinity International University, 1999). Heinz Streib has expressed concern about 
the cognitive decentration that is overemphasized throughout Fowler’s stage model. By this term he means an 
individual’s progressive responsiveness to perspectives other than his or her own. This is another way of stating 
what we have already observed, namely that Fowler is overly concerned with the problem of pluralism. Streib seeks 
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dissertation are ultimately theological, that is, I hope to assemble theological resources that can 
both account for the religious instability among emerging adults as well provide an adequate 
theological imperative for Christian transformation. 

Fowler himself resisted exclusively theological interpretations of FDT, insisting that his 
theory was merely the structure according to which theological or spiritual development 
unfolded. “The stage theory,” he insisted, “is not theology. In itself its highly formal stage 
descriptions have no religious richness or sufficiency to offer. Apart from the stories, the images 
of power and the centres of value that particular faith traditions can offer the faith stages are 
mere scaffolding.” 88 My judgment is that Fowler fails in this effort to separate form and content 
because faith can neither be separated from its object nor from the forms that are proper to that 
object. In other words, while Fowler has offered a serious and meaningful proposal toward 
understanding how faith unfolds, his theory is itself a theological argument and poses larger 
questions than it is equipped to address, particular regarding the claims it makes about the nature 
and object of faith. Understanding this more clearly will enable us to both assess the 
contribution that FDT can make to this thesis while at the same time providing clear rationale for 
the necessity of additional constructive theological work. 

5.3.1 The Nature of Faith as Meaning Making 

We have already seen that Fowler sees faith as a generic human vocation of meaning¬ 
making. This definition, Fowler argues, applies to the human side of faith while leaving the 
transcendent side of faith less defined in order to accommodate a plurality of religious 


to improve on Fowler by introducing characteristic religious “styles” (as opposed to hierarchical stages) that take an 
individual’s life history and life world more seriously. See Streib, “Faith Development Theory Revisited,”144. 
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expressions and to make the case that faith is a human universal. This definition of faith has 


provoked a number of critical responses which will be summarized briefly below. At the outset, 
it is important to note Fowler’s definition of faith is required by his hypothesis that faith 
develops in universal ways. In other words, Fowler needs faith to be a universal human capacity 
in order to make his case that it unfolds structurally. One of Fowler’s most important critics, 
Duke theologian and educational theorist Craig Dykstra, argues: “Fowler cannot define faith any 
differently and still have a structural developmental theory of growth or change in faith. His 
very predisposition to construct a structural developmental theory of growth in faith pushes him 
toward this kind of understanding of faith.” 89 

Dykstra is not unappreciative of Fowler’s insights, indeed he expresses repeated 
admiration for Fowler’s work and edited a major volume that considered the pastoral and 
theological applications of FDT. 90 But he is quite uneasy about the way that Fowler has put the 
developmental cart before the theological horse. 91 Like Fowler, he wants to separate faith from 
belief but where Fowler leans toward faith as an activity of meaning-construction, Dykstra seeks 
to define faith as a response to the prior activity of God. He acknowledges that this will 
introduce a particularism into the conversation that will make both the social-scientific study of 
faith and ecumenical conversation more difficult. But he argues that the adequacy of competing 
definitions of faith must be judged from actual conversations among the faithful rather than prior 
to the fact through an externally imposed definition. “By stating one’s understanding of faith 

89 Dykstra, “What is Faith” in Faith Development and Fowler, 53. 

90 Dykstra and Parks, Faith Development and Fowler. 

91 This same complaint has been articulated by Heinz Streib who suggests that Fowler has simply assumed the 
legitimacy of Piaget and Kohlberg’s psychological models, in particular their cognitive biases, which has made his 
theory less attentive to the out the actual lived experience of his subjects. “The metaphor of the cart (cognitive 
competencies), which the theories of cognition have placed before the horse (the life history), refers also and above 
all to the neglect of the emotional, psychodynamic dimension.” See Streib, “Faith Development Theory Revisited,” 
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from the standpoint of one’s faith, one both informs others and invites others to do the same.” 92 
With this possibility opened, Dykstra finally offers his simple, yet unapologetically Christian 
definition: “Faith is appropriate and intentional participation in the redemptive activity of 
God.” 93 


Fowler would not necessarily disagree with this definition. Rather, his point of 
departure seems to be in instrumentalizing faith to the point where meaning itself becomes the 
end-goal and utility the criterion of judgment. Fowler is quick to add that he is not telling the 
whole story of faith but merely describing its human side even as he admits that for many of the 
faithful, their faith can only be described as a response (and not primarily self-directed meaning¬ 
making). 

As we look at the data of lives of faith, our own and those of others, we are struck by the 
recognition that faith is response to action and being that precedes and transcends us and our kind; 
faith is the forming of images of and relation to that which exerts qualitatively different initiatives 
in our lives than those that occur in strictly human relations. While this ‘X-factor’ in faith is not 
our primary focus, it continues to impinge upon our work and to keep us modestly aware that we 
are encompassed in mystery . 94 

But this modesty is problematic because the object of faith (i.e. God) cannot orbit 
around the central category of “meaning” without meaning itself being sacrificed in the process 
because meaning is fundamentally dependent upon its source. God, for people who actually 
believe in God, cannot be reduced to a mysterious X-factor or a repository for meaning- 
construction. Fowler wants to be explicit around the structures of faith while consigning the 
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object of faith to the realm of mystery. 95 Dykstra the other hand, seeks to reverse the order, 
placing the focus on Jesus Christ and allowing for more ambiguity on the ways in which faith 
develops. 


It is a mistake to identify Christian faith with a way of making sense out of life, with some way of 
finding meaning, direction and value in it. Faith and the life of faith are indeed seen and 
experienced by Christians as filled with meaning, value, and life direction that is ultimately 
trustworthy and true... But ‘meaning,’ and ‘faith’ are not the same. In fact, meaning, value, and 
direction in life can never be the main points of the life of faith. They are not faith’s 
substance. Rather they are by-products, and altered by-products at that . 96 

The crucial alteration, for Dykstra, is that meaning as meaning is rarely sought by 
people of the (in this case) Christian faith. Instead, 

In the experience of faith and the life of faith, a transformation takes place. Meaning, value and life 
direction all become relativized. They are no longer the prize we seek. In Christ, our very hungers 
become transformed so that to live in Christ is the only food we crave. In Christ we are free to give 
up all else - even meaning, value, direction and our search for them. For they are not God. The 
surprise, however, is that in being free to give them up, we find them returned to us a 
hundredfold . 97 


In summary, then, where Fowler relativizes the object of faith for the purpose of 
articulating structural clarity, Dykstra relativizes the developmental structures themselves in the 
interest of preserving the freedom and agency of God. Faith, according to Dykstra, is not 


95 This statement needs to be qualified by the reminder that, in Fowler’s description of Universalizing faith, he is 
quite explicit about the kind of God that is in view - namely the God whose faithfulness and sovereignty can 
provide an adequate ground for our confidence in the future and can motivate our action toward justice for the 
oppressed and unity and peace between communities and nations. See Stages of Faith, 210. The crucial point here 
is that Fowler’s allegiance to this God is based on his judgment that his definition is wide enough to include all of 
the “faithful.” It appears as if Fowler is working with a tradition-laden notion of the Judeo-Christian God and 
modifying his description of this God so as to mute the particularities of this tradition. 
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something that every person exercises; it may even be uncommon insofar as it is defined by our 
relatedness to the God who is and not merely the one who we take to be. “If there is no such 
God, then faith is an illusion. And if it is not God to whom we are related, then what we have is 
not faith. This means that faith is not necessarily, by definition, a human universal... Faith may 
be something that is rare.” 98 Dykstra’s reminder is that an adequate description of faith can only 
come from within a community that professes it and that those who profess this definition must 
feel no shame in speaking with a theological accent. 

5.3.2 The Object of Faith as Shared Centres of Value and Power 

As Fowler’s understanding of the nature of faith has raised important questions, so too 
has his understanding of the Centers of Shared Value and Power that represent the Transcendent 
in his triadic covenant. 99 I have already dealt tangentially with some of these questions so I will 
be briefer here. I will mention two important critiques: first, Fowler’s theory does not help us to 
distinguish the relative merits of various centers of shared value and power and can collapse into 
an incoherent pluralism; second, Fowler’s theory inadvertently depends upon a personal God in 
order to guard against a mere reification of ego development. 

These critiques have been forcefully argued by Columbia University psychologist John 
Broughton who objects to the “possessive individualism” that he saw as undermining the 


98 Dykstra, “What is Faith?” 55. 

99 The word "transcendent,” here, is being used in somewhat of a slippery way. Recall that, for Fowler, Centers of 
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and power. In each of these contexts we serve common goals, we hold shared meanings, we remember shared 
stories, we celebrate and renew common hopes. Our identity and faith must somehow bring these diverse roles, 
contexts and meanings into an integrated, workable unity” (emphasis added). What seems central, for Fowler is not 
the intrinsic qualities of the object of faith but rather the integrating potential that it offers. See Stages of Faith, 19. 
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universalizing telos of the theory. Broughton worries that seeing faith development in Fowler’s 
terms will excuse communities from doing the hard work of talking to and learning from one 
another. He suggests that Fowler’s sixth stage offers a false resolution to the issue of 
convictional conflict. Fowler seems to envision the solution emerging through individual 
development; as the stages of faith are navigated, differences will inevitably be seen as 
approximations of an incommunicable truth rather than barriers to relationship. This, for 
Broughton, is naive at best and destructive at worst, since it not only fails to appreciate the 
significance of particular religious convictions but also undermines the possibility of genuine 
dialogue between their adherents. 

In trying to transcend cultures and their specific traditions, the theory has succeeded only in 
dispensing with them. It has failed to recognize the socio-historical constitution of those traditions 
and has failed to appreciate the significance to the individual of appropriating interpretively a 
specific tradition of meaning in relation to his or her special biography. The theorist’s desire for 
universality has eventuated in an intolerance of specificity . 100 

Ironically then, what purports to be a developmental model that includes the entire 
spectrum of religious traditions by accounting for their structural similarities actually ends up 
marginalizing them in that accounting. By assuming that particularities will eventually recede in 
importance as individuals are taken up into the universal truths that transcend them, Fowler 
inadvertently trivializes what he seeks to preserve. Here it seems that Fowler’s animating 
theological concern - namely, the problem of pluralism - may have overtaken the alleged 
empiricism of his theory. As Anglican pastor and theologian David Heywood has put it, 
“Fowler’s theory is both implicitly and explicitly pluralistic. As with its normative character, its 
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pluralism is the logical outcome of the theory.” 101 Fowler admits as much in his later work 
Faithful Change, and simply appeals to his earlier terminological distinction between relativism 
and relativity as a way of coping with the challenge of pluralism. 

We have no alternative to embracing interpretations and traditions of interpretation and that the 
complexity of our situations and demands for knowing commend stances of epistemological 
humility toward the richness of classic traditions that have perennially been accorded revealed 
status. From this practical postmodern standpoint, it makes sense to eschew relativism, while 
acknowledging relativity, and with it the necessity of commitment in the midst of an embraced 
pluralism of such perspectives . 102 

So on this point, we are left to conclude that Fowler is persuaded of the force of the 
pluralist argument but wants to retain space for commitment within a principled pluralism. 103 
But Fowler’s epistemic humility is pragmatically driven and comes at the expense of close 
attention to the actual convictions and practices of religious (or non-religious) communities. 
Fowler seems unable to conceive of his notion of a personal God who transcends religious 
traditions as itself & culturally conditioned approximation that is vulnerable to all of the problems 
that attend to the religious traditions that he is seeking to unite. There is a certain kind of theistic 
imperialism in Fowler’s work that cannot help but come across negatively, especially for those 
whose “faith” is not in a personal God. 

This raises the unavoidable question that haunts Fowler’s theory: What if there is no 
God? Can the category of “shared centre of value and power” bear the weight that Fowler needs 
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it to bear? To sharpen the point, Fowler’s notion of the agency of these shared centres needs to 


be clarified since it is quite clear that Fowler both envisions the possibility of such agency and 
grounds his hope for the future in the trustworthiness of God. Here again, Fowler relies on 
Niebuhr who argued that the task of responsible selfhood was to recognize our “absolute 
dependence” with respect to the features of our lives over which we have no control, namely the 
sheer fact of our existence and the historical particularities that “act” upon us and constrain our 
available choices. Niebuhr saw human responsibility as coming to greater awareness of these 
agencies and how they have shaped our ideas and practices and deciding whether, in the end, 
being could be trusted or not. 104 But it is clear that, for Niebuhr, dependence described a human 
decision or orientation toward existential mystery. The coherence of such a dependence would 
seem, however, to vary significantly depending on the trustworthiness of the object of faith, 
particularly since Niebuhr (like Fowler) seems to express a clear preference toward a faith-filled 
response to the goodness and trustworthiness of God. But if there is no God, then the call for 
trust can have only therapeutic value, and even that value will dissolve once the true nature of 
that trust is laid bare. 

Niebuhr comes to the conclusion that Jesus Christ is the true responsible self responding 
to the one true God, and Fowler likewise comes to distinctly Christian conclusions. Niebuhr 
seems to have believed that even those who did not embrace the Christian faith acted according 


104 Niebuhr sees a wide range of possible responses to appreciating the genealogies of our ideas and practices, from 
critical acceptance to outright rejection. Crucially, though, he observes that these responses will always be offered 
to historical contingencies that we did not choose. “If 1 respond to the givenness of my historic religion with the 
answer of atheism, I shall still be a Christian atheist. My denial will be dependent on the affirmation that I deny. As 
a Christian atheist I shall be a different sort of denier and affirmer than a pre-Christian atheist was. My reasons for 
atheism will be different. If this is true, in my critically denying responses, it is evidently truer in my critically 
affirmative answers to religious acts of society upon me. There is no way of being a religious self as such, any more 
than there is a way of being a thinking or a feeling or a speaking self as such. I am fated to be these things in the 
thus-ness and so-ness of my given historicity.” See Niebuhr, The Responsible Self, 112. 
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to the pattern of Christ when they were “informed by the trust, the love of all being, the hope in 


the open future, that have become possible to us only in our life with Jesus Christ.” 105 Fowler is 
not as explicitly Christocentric but describes the possibility of a “self-grounded personhood” as a 
“modem heresy” to which the Christian notion of vocation provides a necessary corrective. 106 
Following Brueggeman, Fowler takes “vocation” to be “the response a person makes with his or 
her total self to the address of God and the calling to partnership.” 107 This offers a way past the 
illusory modem notion that we have within ourselves all the necessary resources for the creation 
of a fulfilled and meaningful life. 108 But Fowler does not seriously engage with the question of 
how their universal notions of faith could be consistently applied if there were no God in whom 
persons could find a trustworthy source of meaning, security and hope. Again, Broughton offers 
a damaging and blunt assessment, 

If the [Centre of Shared Value and Power] is not granted agency, any reference to it as a substantial 
reality - an existence beyond the subject’s personal mental world - would appear to constitute a 
reification. At best, it would possess transcendence only in a metaphorical sense. The sacred 
would collapse into the profane; devotion, worship, petitioning, indeed all the religious sentiments 
and practices, would appear as idolatrous... Faith in general would be interpretable as a mere 
projection of ego or ideal self . 109 


105 Ibid, 144. 

106 Fowler, Becoming Adult, Becoming Christian , 82-83. By way of contrast, Balswick, King and Reimer argue, 
“The modern project has become the modern predicament, resulting in an era of fragmented, lonely, isolated 
people. One of the main moves of modernity has been to displace God from the transcendent to the immanent 
sphere, shifting the locus of the divine from a God who is Other to impersonal forces within the human mind and 
will - into human subjectivity.” In both cases, the problematic nature of modernity is cited but it is difficult to see 
how Fowler’s understanding does not collapse the very subjectivity that he is eager to avoid. See Jack O. Balswick, 
Pamela Ebstyne King and Kevin S. Reimer. The Reciprocating Self: Human Development in Theological 
Perspective (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2005), 19. 

107 Fowler, Becoming Adult, Becoming Christian , 77. 

108 Ibid, 82-83. 

109 John M. Broughton, “The Political Psychology of Faith Development Theory,” 99. 
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In my judgment, the question of transcendent agency simply cannot be bypassed. 
Fowler is convinced of the existence of the God of “radical monotheism” in which the spectrum 
of religious (and non-religious) traditions inhere. But the question of how to reconcile 
incommensurable truth claims cannot be evaded, particularly claims that deny the existence of a 
personal and trustworthy God (since our futures depend on this trustworthiness). As Dykstra 
puts it, “Unless there is this Reality that does, in fact, establish and sustain us, secure us in 
existence, notice us in love, permanently and utterly, and unless, through faith, somehow deep 
within our being we know that, we have no choice but to continue desperately to secure our own 
selves.” 110 With this much depending on transcendent agency, it seems impossible to conclude 
that the question of whether God exists is incidental to the benefits that are wrung from our 
conclusions. 

In the end, Fowler’s understanding of the “faith” in these shared centers is 
anthropocentric and therapeutic. It is anthropocentric in that individuals and communities 
hallow their shared centers of value and power. It is therapeutic because that choice is rooted in 
the perceived benefits that such an allegiance will accrue. These two elements of Fowler’s 
theory explain both the appeal and the discomfort that it has provoked. The appeal is obvious. 
Here is an understanding of faith that promises a potential way past intractable religious 
differences while shielding us from the terrifying specter of modern nihilism. But can such a 
faith truly save us from these terrors? Is this kind of faith a window through which we 
apprehend reality or a mirror that reflects our deepest aspirations and fears? Perhaps these 
worries were best expressed (ironically) by Niebuhr himself. “The instrumental value of faith 


110 Dykstra, Growing in the Life of Faith, 90. 
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for society,” he observed, “is dependent upon faith's conviction that it has more than 


instrumental value. Faith could not defend men if it believed that defense was its meaning.” 111 

5.4 APPROPRIATING THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF FAITH DEVELOPMENT 
THEORY 

We have seen in Fowler’s Faith Development Theory an important effort to describe a 
structural pattern for the way that faith unfolds over time. We have seen the deep affinities that 
it shares with developmental-psychological models, particularly in its focus on the individual 
progressively coming to terms with the complexities of his or her environment. But we have 
also seen how Fowler’s model has significant limitations, particularly since it embeds a distinct 
theological perspective that seems to govern the developmental aims of the theory. What 
remains is to consider what FDT has to offer the conversation around the prospects for Christian 
faith among emerging adults. In seeking to appropriate the contributions of FDT for this purpose 
I will make two suggestions: (1) FDT can function as a useful conversation partner but cannot 
itself determine the shape and character of faith; (2) FDT’s limitations point toward significant 
theological gaps that can only originate from within faith communities and according to accounts 
of faith that inhere within those communities. 112 

First, it needs to be admitted that FDT is pointing toward real developmental 
phenomena which are related to growth in Christian faith. Jeff Astley notes that “Many 


111 H. Richard Niebuhr, The Kingdom of God in America (Middletown: Wesleyan University Press, 1988), 12. 

112 I am by no means the first to argue for a selective utilization of Fowler within an evangelical context. Jones and 
Wilder have called for a redefined appropriation that notes the widespread commonality between Fowler’s proposal 
and other developmental theories, particularly in the ways in which the individual is seen as moving from social 
conventionality through individuation and toward a more dialogical relationship with other perspectives. The 
authors conclude by suggesting that what social-scientists call “faith development" could be reframed according to 
the biblical concept of wisdom , namely, “the reasoned search for universal patterns in natural and social contexts 
that enables individuals to develop habits and attitudes that enable the accomplishment of certain goals.” See Jones 
and Wilder, “Faith Development and Christian Formation,” 184-191. 
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educators and pastors accept that Fowler’s faith stages ‘chime in’ with the experience they have 


had of the development of adults, youth and children in their charge. Many others claim 
to recognize in Fowler’s scheme a process through which they themselves have progressed.” 113 
Jones and Wilder are more reticent but echo the same basic affirmation, 

Although the dominant faith-development theories have failed to define faith in any way that is 
admissible from an evangelical Christian perspective, these theories may describe some reality that 
significantly impacts Christian formation. Put another way, Fowler and others have described 
something. Although this ‘something’ appears not to be Christian faith, the phenomenon may still 
have some relevance for processes of Christian discipleship . 114 

The nature of this relevance is helpfully outlined by Dykstra, who argues, “Faith 
development theory can be most helpful to us... when we keep up our end of the 
conversation. We cannot just assume that the questions it tries to answer are... the right 
questions for us. We must ask our own questions first. If we do this, we are free to ask what it 
has to offer us. And we are also free to ask if what it provides is what we need.” 115 We have, 
then, adequate warrant for affirming the valuable and important contribution that FDT can make, 
provided that its gifts are clearly understood and its limitations acknowledged. 

Dykstra concludes his perceptive interaction with Fowler’s theory by arguing that any 
description of faith development will need to be expressed primarily through theological 
vocabulary while having the freedom to borrow secondarily from the wisdom of the social 


113 Jeff Astley, “Insights from Faith Development Theory and Research," presented at Passing on the Faith (Autumn 
2009), 3. 

URL:http://passingonthefaith.org.uk/docs/Insights%20from%20Faith%20Development%20Theory%20and%20Rese 
arch.pdf [accessed 12 July 2013] 

114 Jones and Wilder, “Faith Development and Christian Formation," 185. 

115 Dykstra, “Faith Development and Religious Education" in Faith Development and Fowler, 269. 
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sciences. 116 Faith development will need to concern itself with one’s convictions and practices 
relative to God but this kind of development is crucially related to cognition, emotional maturity, 
social role awareness or any of the other well-documented developmental phenomena. But, 
Dykstra warns, “The presence of capacities does not determine whether and how they will be 
used.” 117 Some people may use these genetic capacities to live faithfully into the redemptive 
activity of God, others may not. To put it differently, the capacities measured by developmental 
models may be universal, but the faithful use of them is not. “These capacities must be there 
before faith, in our sense, can possibly emerge. But what capacities are in fact needed has to be 
determined by a theological description of faith... Theories of human development cannot 
themselves be the framework on which theories of faith development are hung.” 118 

With this critique acknowledged we are free to use Fowler’s theory for clarifying 
important developmental capacities and challenges that can be oriented faithfully toward God, as 
a person continues on the path of discipleship. We are even free to point toward connections 
between generic human capacities and authentic Christian faith. What we cannot do is equate 
these capacities with faith since to do so would undermine the centrality of faith’s object, namely 
God. This is not to dismiss the contribution of FDT to the conversation around religious faith 
among emerging adults. On the contrary, FDT’s insights have important implications for how 
faith develops in concert with human maturation. There are deep resonances, for example, 
between Fowler’s Individuative-Reflective faith and the journey toward adulthood as narrated in 
the first two chapters of this work. The task of individuation alongside the growing cognitive 
competencies of young adults has important implications for how Christian faith takes root (or 


116 Dykstra, “What is Faith?” 60-61. 

117 Ibid, 59. 

118 Ibid, 62. 
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fails to take root) among emerging adults (and are evident in much of the literature surveyed 
above). For example, numerous treatments of the topic of emerging adulthood and religious 
faith note the significance of mentoring relationships in providing the security, nurture and 
encouragement necessary for young adults to take ownership, both of their adult identities and 
their religious convictions. 119 This has important connections to the developing capacity for 
independent practical reasoning described by Alasdair MacIntyre in his later work Dependent 
Rational Animals. Here MacIntyre describes the dual factors of vulnerability and dependence as 
central to the human condition such that any true “individuation” is never a solitary pursuit but 
firmly embedded within a social context that either inhibits or welcomes it. “Genuine and 
extensive self-knowledge,” he suggests, “becomes possible only in consequence of those social 
relationships which on occasion provide badly needed correction for our own judgments. When 
adequate self-knowledge is achieved, it is always a shared achievement.” 120 Undoubtedly, then, 
there is a causal connection between hospitable and empathetic mentoring relationships with 
healthy role models and the retention of faith into adulthood. But the success of mentoring 
relationships could be demonstrated apart from any explicit religious connection (presumably in 


119 According to Sharon Daloz Parks, “It is the combination of the emerging developmental stance of the young 
adult with the challenge and encouragement of the mentor, grounded in the experience of a compatible social group 
that ignites the transforming power of the young adult era.” See Parks, Big Questions, Worthy Dreams, 93; Pearce 
and Denton use the concept of “scaffolding” to describe "the process whereby adults help children solve problems 
by creating a context in which the child can participate at a level just beyond his current capabilities” and argue that 
this scaffolding is largely absent for many adolescents and emerging adults. See Pearce and Denton, A Faith of 
Their Own, 145; Berard, Penner and Bartlett lament that “For many youth, there is no social or communal chorus of 
adults providing a validating voice about direction, commitments, and identifications. Instead there is a void. Into 
the void enters the virus: the consumer capitalist virus that leaves its code and bends the story... Teens are ready to 
receive a different story and are looking for adult ‘guarantors’ to walk with them.” See Berard, Penner and Bartlett, 
Consuming Youth, 86; Finally, Kenda Creasy Dean argues that “[faith] is far more likely to take root in the rich 
relational soil of families, congregations, and mentor relationships where young people can see what faithful lives 
look like, and encounter people who love them enacting a larger story of divine care and hope.” See Kenda Creasy 
Dean, Almost Christian, 11. 

120 MacIntyre, Dependent Rational Animals, 95. 
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the way it leads to “prosocial” behaviour). 121 This points toward and reinforces an unremarkable 
conclusion: human capacities develop in predictable ways in concert with supporting practices 
and behaviours. What matters is the goal toward which these capacities are directed. This point 
has been forcefully argued by James K.A. Smith, whose liturgical anthropology sees human 
persons as “intentional creatures whose fundamental way of ‘intending’ the world is love or 
desire. This love or desire - which is unconscious or noncognitive - is always aimed at some 
vision of the good life, some particular articulation of the kingdom.” 122 A healthy appropriation 
of FDT, then, is simply an acknowledgement of its explanatory power regarding the mechanics 
of human development relative to the quest for meaning combined with a theological corrective 
regarding the goal toward which that development ought to be aimed, namely the love of God. 

5.5 CONCLUSION 

In this chapter I have suggested that a close examination of religious faith in emerging 
adulthood reveals the need for careful attention to how faith changes or grows in concert with 
human development. James Fowler was brought forward as having offered the most influential 
theoretical approach in this area. Fowler’s theory was unpacked in some detail with particular 
emphasis on his attention to the problem of pluralism and his understanding of faith as a 


121 The Positive Youth Development Movement has demonstrated the vital connection between spirituality and civic 
responsibility, generosity and other prosocial outcomes in youth. The problem is that this ‘'‘spirituality” is vaguely 
defined and suffers from the same problems as Fowler’s definition of faith. Take the following offering of a 
definition, ‘‘Spirituality in late adolescence and early adulthood may be defined as emerging faith in something 
greater than oneself. For some, this emerging faith means faith in God. For others, it means a nonreligious faith in a 
way of life. Whatever form emerging faith may take, there is the sense that something transcends, even if what 
transcends is something within the self.” See W. George Scarlett, “Spirituality and Positive Youth Development: 

The Problem of Transcendence,” in Positive Youth Development and Spirituality: From Theory to Research, ed. 
Richard M. Lerner, Robert W. Roeser and Erin Phelps (West Conshohocken: Templeton Foundation Press, 2008), 
42. I make this point not to dispute that disparate forms of spirituality can lead to positive developmental results in 
young people. Rather, I want to make the point that FDT, like Positive Youth Development, though well equipped 
to measure certain developmental capacities, still leaves us with work to do. There is still a critical need for 
articulating the goal of development and, from a Christian perspective, that goal depends on a theological vision that 
cannot be accounted for by these theories. 

122 Smith, Desiring the Kingdom, 62. 
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universal human capacity of meaning-making that is expressed through a covenantal relationship 
between the self, others and shared centers of power and value. According to Fowler, this faith 
unfolds (or may unfold) through six structured and hierarchical stages that culminate in an 
eschatological vision of the kingdom of God that relativizes the variety of religious traditions 
that bear indirect witness to it. This understanding of faith development, while illuminating, is 
plagued by persistent theological gaps and circularity around both the object of faith and the 
process of Christian transformation. 

In seeking to summarize the gains of this chapter (and indirectly the previous two), I 
want to conclude by suggesting that the theological gaps in Faith Development Theory can only 
be filled from within faith communities themselves. That is not because theological questions 
have not come up for discussion nor because theorists do not understand that the conversation 
has theological implications. Rather it is because the move to separate form from content will 
inevitably appear reductionist to adherents of actual faith communities. What is needed is a 
theological account of how faith develops; one that is conversant with inter-disciplinary concerns 
while refusing to consign Christian faith to a minor planet orbiting the sun of individual ego 
integrity. What is needed is a theological understanding of the identity and purpose of human 
beings and the nature of Christian transformation. These will be the aims of the constructive 
argument of the final three chapters, where I will offer the work of James Loder as a 
theologically and pastorally viable solution. 
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6 THE SUGGESTIVE MYSTERY OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT: 

INTRODUCING JAMES LODER’S THEOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Perhaps the mystery we are to ourselves makes us uneasy . 1 

6.1 INTRODUCTION 

Thus far in this dissertation I have noted several dominant themes. First, the category of 
adulthood has been destabilized in many contemporary Western contexts, leading to a prolonged 
experience of coming-of-age that is usefully conceptualized by the theory of emerging 
adulthood. This theory identifies a conception of adulthood that is deeply subjective and is 
plagued by significant uncertainty about the telos of human development. Second, emerging 
adulthood has been widely noted to be a period of the lifespan that is characterized by notable 
declines in religious identification and participation. This raised the question of how to account 
for faith developmentally, and James Fowler’s faith development theory was introduced as the 
most comprehensive and widely accepted explanatory model. I judged Fowler’s model to have 
succeeded in diagnosing the way certain developmental capacities related to faith change, but at 
the considerable cost of screening out the objective content of faith (i.e. God) and sidelining any 
meaningful notion of divine agency. In the following chapters, I will suggest that two 
theological anthropological questions need to be addressed in order to respond meaningfully to 
the question of faith development among emerging adults. The first has to do with human 
identity and purpose. The second has to do with the nature and process of human transformation. 

The present chapter seeks to address the first of these questions. Specifically, I will 
argue that the contextual developmental phenomena noted above beg the theological questions of 
human identity and purpose. The social-scientific descriptions that underwrite the delayed 


1 Smith, What is a Person, 1. 
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adulthood thesis offer detailed accounts of both the mechanics of human development and the 


social construction of our notions of adulthood. They offer important diagnostics regarding both 
innate competencies of the individual as well as the formational powers of our social contexts. 
But they offer little with respect to the questions that surely must precede their inquiries: What is 
a person? What is a person meant to become? Our collective reticence around these questions 
may have multiple causes. We may be nervous that the “ultimacy” embedded within them will 
take us into religious, and thus intractably conflicted (i.e. faith-based) domains. Perhaps we 
suspect that on naturalistic grounds the telos of human development can be only survival and 
adaptation and we want to avoid naming this unpleasant conclusion. Or maybe we have resigned 
ourselves to the conclusion that questions about meaning are entirely subjective and private and 
that the empirical is the only arena in which anything like “truth” could appear. Each of the 
above could be taken as evidence of, in the memorable phraseology of Ray Anderson, a “hiatus 
between explanation and understanding” created by the “tyranny of objective science over the 
self.” 2 


The orientation of this project is toward the question of Christian discipleship in the 
context of coming of age. As such, I have not defended, but rather assumed, that human 
development must be considered in the context of the conviction that our lives are not our own 
but rather the gracious gift of our Creator. Indeed, Faith Development Theory was brought in 
under the assumption that our orientation to God is determinative when it came to the question of 
human becoming. Fowler’s theory applied developmental-psychological insights to the question 
of human meaning-making (his operant definition of faith). But Fowler’s exclusive emphasis on 
the human side of faith development comes at the cost of considerable ambiguity regarding the 

2 Ray S. Anderson Being Human: Essays in Theological Anthropology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1982), 10. 
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actual object of faith, not to mention the ever-present question of where God and God’s activity 


ought to be located. For Christians (and presumably for all people of faith), this leaves an 
explanatory remainder that is not incidental but rather fundamental to the entire question of faith 
development. 

6.2 JAMES LODER: THEOLOGIAN OF CONVICTION AND 
TRANSFORMATION 

In order to address the theological gap outlined above, I propose to introduce and apply 
the work of the late Princeton theologian and educational theorist James Edwin Loder. Loder 
was a creative, interdisciplinary thinker who strove to articulate a logic of human transformation 
that was attentive to contributions of the human sciences while open to the presence and action 
of God. According to one of his students, Loder is best understood as “a kind of theologian- 
theorist seeking an interpretive framework through which to identify the work of the Holy Spirit 
in the world.” 3 To put it directly, Loder’s recurring question with respect to human and faith 
development is: “Where is God in that?” Like Fowler, Loder’s work belongs to the decades 
immediately preceding the present conversation on emerging adulthood and faith development. 
But unlike Lowler, Loder’s work has not been widely engaged. In a preface to a recent work 
interacting with his thought from the perspective of the Child Theology Movement, Keith White 
admits that, “Loder’s legacy is known to a very loyal and enthusiastic band of former students 
and colleagues, but his work is little quoted outside this coterie.” 4 This is partly owing to the 
complexity of Loder’s writing. Kenneth Kovacs notes that Loder’s “command of psychological 
and theological concepts and the way he dialectically weaves them together to form a new 


3 Kenneth Kovacs, The Relational Theology of James E. Loder: Encounter and Conviction (New York: Peter Lang 
Publishing, 2011), 59. 

4 Dana R. Wright and Keith J. White, eds.. The Logic of the Spirit in Human Thought and Experience: Exploring the 
Vision of James E. Loder Jr. (Eugene: Pickwick Publications, 2014), xxii. 
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conceptual framework can easily alienate and frustrate a reader unwilling to enter intuitively into 
his logic.” 5 Dana Wright, suggests that Loder is not more widely known precisely because of the 
way he sought to integrate the worlds of “science” and “spirit.” For some, Wright suggests, 
“[Loder’s] project conjures up images of the hermetic alchemist working by himself in his secret 
laboratory on some arcane formula that promises to make gold out of lead, thus uniting elements 
that have no intrinsic common bond (like spirit and science, or faith and knowledge, or God and 
humanity) into a unified whole.” 6 Because of the widespread consensus that gold and lead do 
not belong together, “few established scholars have actually attempted a sustained analysis of his 
work as a whole that might help us render a credible judgment of any kind, positive or negative, 
as to the substance of his project.” 7 

The argument that I will develop is not meant to untangle all of the methodological and 
epistemological questions that Loder’s project raises, though this would be very important given 
the scope and depth of his work. My aims are more modest. I will propose that Loder’s voice 
needs to be heard afresh within a contemporary conversation that, in many ways, it seems 
designed for, particularly given his vital concern for how to account theologically for human 
development and Christian transformation. His aims in this respect are clear: “Theological 
consideration must be explicitly brought to bear on these understandings of human 
development if these understandings are to yield up their theological potential, and if theology is 


5 Kovacs, The Relational Theology of James E. Loder , 58-59. 

6 Dana R. Wright, ‘‘The Potential Contribution of Loder to Practical Theological Science,” in Redemptive 
Transformation in Practical Theology, ed. Dana R. Wright and John D. Kuentzel (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004), 
405. ' 

7 Wright, “The Potential Contribution of Loder to Practical Theological Science,” 405-406. 
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to articulate from within the matrix of human development the meaning and purpose of a 
lifetime.” 8 


From his appointment to the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary in 1962 to his 
death in 2001, Loder sought to understand and explain the relationship between the human 
sciences (Athens) and the Christian scandal of particularity (Jerusalem). Loder held that the 
person of Jesus Christ reveals the bipolar, asymmetrical structure of reality and this offers a way 
of understanding the relationship between theology and the sciences, while disclosing the 
fundamentally relational nature of human existence. The implications for our understanding of 
human development are enormous, and particularly for faith development among emerging 
adults. Loder saw a fundamental tension between socialization and transformation within the 
educational/formational task of the church; in his words, these are the “definitive dynamics with 
which we have to do.” 9 This tension, in his view, had the potential to be creative but only if the 
socialization itself was transformed by the Spirit of the risen Christ. This concern runs through 
all of Loder’s work. He saw a fundamental weakness in social-scientific accounts of human and 
faith development - namely, their predisposition toward pattern-maintenance and equilibrium 
which he saw as ending in entropy and death - and wanted to insist on robust theological 
language for all conversation around human identity, human becoming and (ultimately) spiritual 
transformation. 

To be sure, Loder’s explicitly theological vision was not persuasive to all (and indeed is 
not even known adequately). But for the purposes of this project, his focused attention on the 
specific theological gaps that have been diagnosed in the preceding chapters make him a fruitful 

8 James E. Loder, The Logic of the Spirit (San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 1998), 27. 

9 Loder, Educational Ministry in the Logic of the Spirit (unpublished), ch.2, p. 27. 
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guide for filling them. Moreover, Loder’s convictional 10 approach offers real promise for 
helping churches understand and address the developmental challenges of the present moment. 


6.2.1 Biographical Outline 

Loder’s approach cannot be understood apart from his story since convictional 
experience came to play such a fundamental role in his understanding of both epistemology and 
transformation. He came to believe that human transformation reached its telos as the human 
spirit was transformed by the Holy Spirit according to the cruciform pattern of the life of Christ. 
As will become evident, Loder didn’t only articulate this integration, but experienced it in his 
own life. According to Wright, “The story of James E. Loder Jr. is perhaps best understood as a 
unique articulation of the integration of the ‘curriculums’ of Athens and Jerusalem through the 
Cross, an articulation that bears considerable promise for those living simultaneously under the 
call of the Gospel and under the growing conditions of despair that mark so much of 
contemporary life.” 11 

James Edwin Loder Jr. was born in Lincoln, Nebraska in the winter of 1931. His father 
Edwin was an elementary school principal and his mother Lrances was a speech and drama 
professor; the couple had a healthy and supportive marriage. There was not a strong religious 
emphasis in Loder’s upbringing and the family rarely went to church. Young James was a fun- 
loving and studious child whose keen intellect and religious sensitivity was evident early in life. 
In 1949 Loder enrolled at Carleton College in Northfield Minnesota as a physics major but soon 


10 The term convictional will be explained further below. For now it is sufficient to note that it refers to Loder’s 
notion that knowledge is fundamentally a relational occurrence, that is, we are not merely “investigators” but we are 
ourselves “investigated” as persons to whom God has addressed himself to us in Jesus Christ. A convictional 
experience is a punctual encounter with God that discloses something of the nature of reality (as opposed to a self- 
contained belief-set or idea). 

11 Dana Wright, “James Edwin Loder Jr.” URL: http://www.talbot.edu/ce20/educators/protestant/james_loder/ 
[accessed 14 September 2015] 
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discovered that he was more interested in metaphysics and completed a degree in philosophy. In 
1954 he enrolled at Princeton Theological Seminary and the jostling between the curricula of 
Athens and Jerusalem intensified, particularly through his studies in the theoretically 
underdeveloped field of Christian education. 

The defining event of Loder’s seminary experience at Princeton was his father’s short 
battle with terminal cancer. The loss of his father brought an existential despair that was 
physically and emotionally debilitating and Loder sunk into a nine-month depression. According 
to Wright, “Neither the resources of Athens nor Jerusalem had prepared him for the awful 
realism of Golgotha.” 12 Loder’s despair turned quickly to anger and he raged at God, demanding 
that he “Do something!” It was at this precise moment, Loder later recalled, that he was 
enveloped in a wanning sensation, something like “liquid heat,” and was overcome by a sense of 
grace. He immediately picked up Emil Brunner’s The Scandal of Christianity and devoured the 
book in what seemed like a matter of minutes (he later said his understanding of the book felt 
more like “recognition” than “comprehension”). The despair induced by his father’s death had 
been addressed by an encounter with what Loder believed to be the Spirit of the resurrected 
Christ. Loder’s subsequent academic work was an effort to account for both the terror and the 
hope of his experience (an experience that, crucially, he did not generate). 

Loder returned to Princeton and described his experience to a professor named Hans 
Hoffman. Hoffman introduced Loder to Kierkegaard and this began a lifelong Kierkegaardian 
academic and personal interest for the budding theologian. Hoffman later moved on to Harvard 
and took Loder and two other students with him as research assistants. This experience brought 


12 Ibid. 
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Loder into contact with some of the sharpest theological minds of that time - Talcott Parsons, 
Paul Tillich, Harvey Cox, H. Richard Niebuhr, Robert Bellah and James Fowler, to name the 
most influential. Loder earned a ThM and a PhD from Harvard and did his dissertation on the 
nature of religious consciousness according to Freud and Kierkegaard. It is worth noting that his 
primary interest was in the correlation between the differing explanations of psychiatric healing 
and spiritual transformation offered by these representatives of Athens and Jerusalem. 

In 1962 Loder was called back to Princeton as an instructor in Christian education and 
he quickly established himself as a creative and original thinker. He was also a highly popular 
lecturer, a fact that was all the more impressive because it did not seem to come at the expense of 
academic rigour. 13 Loder’s approach was forged during the seething discontent and upheaval of 
the 1960s, and students saw in Loder an alternative to the typically anemic Christian responses to 
the challenges of this period. For many, he offered an approach that was simultaneously open to 
Athens and faithful to Jerusalem. Intellectually gifted students were drawn to Loder and, over 
time, a cohort of doctoral students “helped [Loder] revitalize the academic integrity of a field 
desperately lacking theoretical and interdisciplinary substance.” 14 Loder’s academic star was on 
the rise and he was an increasingly sought-after voice on matters of education and public policy. 

Everything changed in 1970. Loder and his young family were on holiday traveling 
north to Quebec when they stopped by the side of the road to help two young women change a 
flat tire. As Loder knelt by the side of the road to secure the jack under the car, a truck driver, 
asleep at the wheel, crashed his truck into the car, dragging Loder some distance before coming 

13 Loder’s elective course in educational psychology regularly enrolled between 70-80 students, a number which 
was unprecedented at the time. In the foreword to Loder’s Festschrift, Richard Osmer, remarked “I have heard more 
than one colleague wonder how it was possible for such an academically demanding teacher to generate such student 
enthusiasm.” See Wright and Kuentzel, eds.. Redemptive Transformation in Practical Theology, x. 

14 Ibid, 15. 
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to rest. Loder suffered a number of serious injuries, including a punctured lung, five broken ribs 


and a thumb that was torn off at the first joint. But the definitive impact of this experience was 
not physical trauma but convictional experience. More directly, Loder believed he had a direct 
encounter with God. He later recalled that at precisely this moment of extremity, confronting the 
prospect of imminent death, he was utterly aware of a gracious, assuring and life-affirming 
presence. He later recalled, “Walking from the car to the embankment, I never felt more 
conscious of the life that poured through me, nor more aware that this life was not my own.” 15 
Loder’s experience in this moment, as well as during his subsequent recovery, became a turning 
point in his life and career. In his own words, 

This episode... raised countless new questions, disturbed several personal relationships, and forced 
me to re-envision the spiritual center of my vocation - not an easy matter when one is already 
teaching in a theological seminary. It undoubtedly presented me with the reality to which 1 had to 
be true and from which 1 have departed only with a keen sense of having violated my own soul. 1 
had been and am convicted. 16 


The fundamental question this episode raised was around the epistemological value of 
religious experience. Loder’s struggle was to give an account of his experience that did not 
resort to epiphenomenal categories and he felt a great temptation to repress his experience for the 
sake of his scholarly reputation. According to Wright, “He struggled to know how to be faithful 
to the Presence of Christ revealed in and through this Golgothan event, and still have integrity as 
a scholar in a scientific culture.” Wright points to a poignant prayer from this period of Loder’s 


15 Loder, The Transforming Moment: Understanding Convictional Experiences (San Francisco: Harper San 
Francisco, 1981), 11. 

16 TTM, 13. 
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life, which was scribbled on lined paper and found in his office following his death. The words 


testify to the level of upheaval that this experience provoked, 

This is who I am. This is who 1 must be. The one who was convicted on the thruway and thus 
renewed [by] his “convictor” of several years before. If teaching this way is destructive to my 
fellows or classes who want something else, if this means 1 lose [my] job and esteem, then at least 1 
do not lose my Lord. I do not by this expect to stop my intellectual work. But 1 do hereby stop, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, any effort to say that I can exhaustively deprive myself by my own 
efforts. Thou art holding me fast, and I am so grateful I will be obedient to the heavenly vision, as 
Paul said, and not fall away. 17 


This prayer encapsulates much of the struggle that is evident in Loder’s work, a struggle 
that is both epistemological and experiential, both academic and pastoral, and ultimately a 
pursuit of both an authentic human existence and the God who authenticates all existence. One 
senses in this prayer a, “relentless longing to know and articulate the ultimate intelligibility 
underlying the surface chaos of creation and especially of human existence, the awakening to 
which calls all human beings to flourish according to the nature of Jesus Christ.” 18 And it was 
this longing, a longing that crucially emerged from these particular experiences that set the 
trajectory for Loder’s work. As Kenneth Kovacs summarizes, “Loder’s academic 
contributions.. .emanate from a need to come to terms with these two experiences that cracked 
opened the structure of his reality and redefined his life. They compelled him to question his 
own preconceived notions of what is real and possible, obliged him to reform many of his 


17 Dana Wright, “James Edwin Loder Jr.” URL: http://www.talbot.edu/ce20/educators/protestant/james_loder/ 
[accessed 14 September 2015] 

18 Ibid. 
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theological views, and shaped his understanding of what it means to be a disciple of Jesus 


Christ.” 19 

6.2.2 Overview of Loder’s Perspective 

The problem Loder faced was that most of the academic work on the nature of religious 
experiences had focused on the how question and consigned the what question to the reductionist 
category of epiphenomena. For Loder, this drained convictional experiences of their force and 
precluded the possibility that they might actually disclose something regarding the nature of 
reality. “Suppose,” he suggested, “that in such moments one is not diminished or disordered but 
more fully him- or herself than ever before. Suppose that such a moment reopens the whole 
question of reality. What then? Wouldn’t an outsider’s insistence on empirical reality or some 
standard of collective agreement be so clearly wide of the mark as to be painfully humorous?” 20 
This, for Loder, was the fatal flaw in the curriculum of Athens. The empirical bias of the human 
sciences was laid bare when it came to explaining and interpreting the significance of 
convictional experiences. 

The human sciences have given considerably less attention to what people believe and the power 
that content may have in determining the truth of a crisis situation in which some degree 
of conviction occurs. This is ironic because, of course, it is what the human scientist believes 
regarding empirical reality, inductive reasoning and falsifiability, that determines how he or she 
understands and values such experiences... Thus, analysis and interpretation by the human sciences 
is implicitly circular - that is, cut off from new knowledge just at the crucial point where the 
experiencer him- or herself is breaking into a new order of reality. 21 


19 Kovacs, The Relational Theology of James E. Loder, 4. 

20 TTM, 17. 

21 TTM, 16-17. 
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It is this “new order of reality” that, for Loder, was grounded in the incarnation, shaped 
by the cross and mediated by the Spirit. The incarnation reveals the divine-human structure of 
reality; the cross reveals new life swallowing up death; the Spirit relates the purpose and destiny 
of human life to image-bearing persons through the logic of transformation. “Loder’s lifelong 
project,” Wright summarizes, “was to imagine, in scientific terms, the structure and dynamics of 
christomorphic relationality transforming human life, calling the church to discover and enact 
her identity-witness through a creative process he finally understood as redemptive 
transformation according to the logic of the Holy Spirit.” 22 

In technical terms, Loder’s approach has been described as, “Neo-Chalcedonian analytic 
practical theological science, conceived in dynamic critical-confessional (fiduciary) and 
relational terms.” 23 What this painfully elaborate designation seeks to preserve is, first, that the 
structure of reality is to be conceived according to the logic of the Chalcedonian confession of 
the nature(s) of Christ. In Jesus we see divinity and humanity existing in a bipolar, asymmetrical 
unity that, for Loder, went all the way down to the very structure of creation. Wright 
summarizes, “[Loder] took the God-man to be the tacit relational Reality underlying every 
differentiation and hierarchy created by human science to bring order and give meaning to 
human existence, so that every transformational experience (bodily, psychological, social, or 
cultural, Christian or not) was but a proximate form of the definitive transformation of all things 
accomplished in and through Christ.” 24 Chalcedon, for Loder, revealed the logic of both creation 
and redemption. What was needed was a way of talking about this that took both the “human” 

22 Wright, “Paradigmatic Madness and Redemptive Creativity in Practical Theology: A Biblical Interpretation of the 
Theological and Methodological Significance of James E. Loder's Neo-Chalcedonian Science for the Postmodern 
Context,” in Redemptive Transformation in Practical Theology, 220. 

23 Wright, “Paradigmatic Madness,” 217. 

24 Wright, “Are You There? Comedic Interrogation in the Life and Witness of James E. Loder,” in Redemptive 
Transformation in Practical Theology, 8. 
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(science) and the “divine” (theology) seriously. Loder undertook this task most directly in his 
1992 work The Knight’s Move which he co-authored with physicist Jim Neidhart. Here they 
write, “Theology and science qua science need to find new grounds for dialogue that will reach 
into their common epistemological concerns and restore what was once, contrary to popular 
opinion, a profoundly rich reciprocity between theological concepts of creation and the scientific 
study of nature.” 25 The term “neo-Chalcedonian” is, for Loder, a way of accounting for and 
articulating this reciprocity. 

The oppositions of “practical theological” and “science” as well as “critical” and 
“confessional” depend upon this Chalcedonian framework. Loder was passionately convinced of 
the importance and explanatory power of the human sciences. As such, his theological 
commitments never came at the expense of intellectual rigour. But he was unashamed in 
advocating the “ontological priority” of theology in these conversations. That is, the practical 
theological conversation could not be structured with the aim of giving each disciplinary voice a 
polite hearing. Rather, “[Practical theologians] would be compelled by the nature of the reality 
being investigated and by their own redemptive experience of that reality to first question the 
very possibility of such interrogation from the human side, given the ontological 
incommensurability between the divine and human orders revealed in Christ.” 26 While this 
ontological priority opened the door to the charge of fideism, for Loder, it was a method of 
inquiry that enabled the possibility of speaking about God and creation in a way that respected 
their respective integrity and offered a coherent account of how they related to one another. As 


25 James E. Loder and W. Jim Neidhart. The Knight's Move: The Relational Logic of the Spirit in Theology and 
Science (Colorado Springs: Helmers and Howard Publishing, 1992), 7. 

26 Wright, “Are You There?” 8. 
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Wright helpfully distinguishes, “This paradoxical problematic implies that God’s action and 
human action, although ontologically distinct, are not ultimately dichotomous.” 27 

Finally, the terms “fiduciary” and “relational” are fundamental to Loder’s approach. 
Having digested the work of Hungarian mathematician Michael Polanyi, Loder was convinced 
that all knowledge was personal in the sense that it rested upon irreducible, though often tacit, 
“fiduciary commitments.” In this sense, theology was in no worse epistemic shape than any 
other discipline and this offered a methodological legitimacy to his project. As Christian Smith 
puts it, “All plausible theories of human action make controlling assumptions, whether implicit 
or explicit, about human personhood. Better to surface these assumptions so that they may be 
owned and debated rather than simply to deny their existence and operation.” 28 Wright 
summarizes that: “Loder believed that practical theology, when understood relationally and 
constructively in the light of Christ, was a true science in every sense of the word, and no less 
rigorous in principle for its being imagined through the contours defined by Chalcedon than it 
would be if imagined through the contours of any other fiduciary or convictional stance, say 
feminist or Marxist or capitalist.” 29 While part of Loder’s project was clearly to reclaim the 
legitimacy of theological conviction within a destabilized epistemological climate, he was most 
interested in the possibility of real human transformation through a reunion with the Spirit upon 
which the human spirit was fundamentally grounded. 30 If reality was Divine-human in its 
structure, then objective knowledge could never be the end-goal because it would foreclose on 


27 Wright, “Are You There?” 8. 

28 Christian Smith, Moral, Believing Animals: Human Personhood and Culture (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2003), 5. 

29 Dana R. Wright, “Are You There?” 11. 

30 While I will be interacting with Loder as a theologian, it is worth noting that he maintained a regular counseling 
practice in addition to his teaching and writing. This means that his ideas were regularly tested in the arena of actual 
human brokenness and need. The stories of his patients pepper his writing and, when reflecting on his classes, 
students often recalled these stories and the passion with which he told them. 
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the one possibility that ought to be determinative - a self-involving encounter with the one true 
God. As his student, LeRon Shults, puts it, “Loder’s goal was not merely to engender an abstract 
understanding about Christological relationality, but to facilitate the passionate self-involvement 
of the reader or listener so that she might participate more intensely in relation to God made 
possible by the Spirit of Christ.” 31 

In sum, Loder offers a rigorous and creative theological proposal that warrants 
investigation and application relative to the question of faith development among emerging 
adults. Specifically, Loder’s theology of human personhood and transformation offers real 
potential for understanding faith development in ways that take the presence and activity of God 
as the foundational realities that both underwrite and give shape to the process. More 
specifically, it offers a coherent way of articulating the value of transformative experience and 
patterned development which are identified above as unique challenges, both in Canadian 
Mennonite Brethren as well as emerging adult experience. 

6.3 WHERE IS A PERSON? LODER’S FOUR-DIMENSIONAL READING OF 
REALITY 

Having sketched a brief outline of Loder’s story and approach, I now turn to the 
substance of this chapter, namely, an outline of Loder’s theological anthropology. Loder’s 
corpus does not contain a systematic theological anthropology, but these themes regularly 
surface in his writing. As a way of organizing his material, I will summarize Loder’s response to 
two basic questions: (1) Where is a person? (2) What is a person? Once these questions are 


31 F. LeRon Shults, “The Philosophical Turn to Relationality and the Responsibility of Practical Theology,” in 
Redemptive Transformation in Practical Theology, 325. 
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clarified, I will turn, in Chapter 8, to the question of how Loder’s anthropology informs his 


understanding of Christian transformation. 

Loder offers a crucial starting point to the question of human identity and purpose. 
Rather than starting with the what , he begins with the where - that is, before we can talk about 
what a person is, we need to clarify the environment or context in which human “being” takes 
place, as this environment is presumed in all conversation around human identity and 
(ultimately) transformation. All of this is significant because, as will become evident in the next 
chapter, Loder is critical of the way that structural developmental models screen out key 
elements of that environment in their articulation of how people develop. Loder suggested that 
human becoming takes place in a four-dimensional reality and this scheme is crucial for all that 
follows. In his foreword to Loder’s Festschrift, Richard Osmer summarized Loder’s 
contribution as articulating a “four-dimensional universe - a universe in which God’s Spirit is 
active and present in manifold ways - in relation to developmental psychology.” 32 The problem 
is that most developmental models only take the first two of these dimensions seriously, leading 
to a structural repression of some of the most important features of human existence - namely, 
the specter of death and the possibility of hope through the transforming work of God in Christ. 
In the trenchant words of cultural critic and theologian, Julian Hartt, “A civilization is sick when 
its life is split into many independent provinces and the contingent details add up to nothing 
except so many sociological - and eventually archaeological - facts.” 33 Loder’s work in 
articulating the context for human becoming can be read as a theological engagement with 
precisely this fragmented and truncated understanding of human identity and purpose. 


32 Wright and Kuentzel, eds.. Redemptive Transformation in Practical Theology, x. 

33 Julian Hartt, A Christian Critique of American Culture: An Essay in Practical Theology (Eugene, OR: Wipf & 
Stock, 1967), 25. 
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6.3.1 The Lived World 


The first dimension of this “universe” is what Loder calls the “lived world.” This tenn 
is a way of designating the relationship between human meaning-making and reality, specifically 
to affirm the “compositional character of the environment.” Loder is a constructivist in that he 
believes that humans “create” reality through the “sense” they make of it. In his first major 
work, The Transforming Moment (hereafter TTM), he suggests that “embodiment in a composed 
environment is the first essential dimension of being human.” 34 The tenn “lived world” 
acknowledges the force of this insight in that it suggests that it is not just the world that we must 
account for but our composition of its livability - that is, the order or sense we make as we 
navigate it. Kovacs summarizes, “For Loder, the lived world designates the universal human 
tendency to create and compose the external realities of one’s existence—other selves, social and 
institutional realities, symbolic constructions of culture, and the physical order, including one’s 
body—into a coherent, workable, and livable whole.” 35 

Having said that, Loder did not believe that reality was ultimately plastic. While human 
construction was undeniable, reality was not ultimately wet clay in the hands of human 
compositional ingenuity. Indeed in an unpublished work, written just after 9/11 and just prior to 
his death, he was withering in his critique of postmodern relativism, which he dismissed as 
“ridiculously weak,” and “dissolved by the force of historical events.” 36 But he was keenly 
aware of the seifs role in composing a “world” in interaction with the world. 37 As Kovacs puts 


34 TTM, 69. 

35 Kovacs, The Relational Theology of James E. Loder, 79. 

36 Loder, Educational Ministry in the Logic of the Spirit, introduction, 2-4. 

37 Loder uses the term world in three senses: (1) “world” (in quotes) refers to a particular lived composition of the 
world; (2) world (no quotes) refers to all possible composed worlds, or simply the acknowledgement of the 
composed nature of all human experiences; 3) World refers to God’s recomposition of the world. In using the term 
"lived world” he is making the basic point embedded in the second sense of the word. See TTM , 69. 
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it, “The human spirit is at work in all knowing events, seeking out resolution and explanation. It 


is concerned for the truth and knows the truth when it sees it. It knows that it knows that it 
knows. Its determination is relentless. It will work hard throughout a lifetime, to solve the 
deepest conflicts engendered by human existence. It will pour extraordinary amounts of energy 
into this task.” 38 So while the human being is engaged in world composition and, crucially, is 
aware of this fact, the orienting drive of composition is still the pursuit of truth. Put differently, 
our awareness of compositional responsibility does not ultimately erode our confidence that there 
is meaning available to be made. 

This compositional calling is both the burden and the opportunity of human identity. 

An awareness of our identities as composers brings both freedom and risk but these are essential 
bulwarks against the dual existential threats of despair and destiny, threats Loder sees as being 
“too deep to be penetrated by two-dimensional vision.” Transposed into theological 
terminology, these threats are “shadows across the face of Christ... forbiddingly dark as pain, 
guilt and death.” 39 Accounting for these existential realities cannot be done with reference to the 
ego and its innate capacities alone because the self that “knows that it knows that it knows” is 
simultaneously aware that it has no shield against death and nothingness. In Loder’s words, 

“The ego is exposed as unable and insufficient in the face of death to centre the personality; the 
ego, in all its accumulated stages of competence, is eventually recognized as incapable of 
embracing its own negation.” 40 In other words, for all the barriers that can be overcome by the 
human spirit, the threat and awareness of death cannot. And this incapacity, for Loder, is a 
crucial clue; it reveals that reductionist accounts of the human cannot account for our actual 


38 Kovacs, The Relational Theology of James E. Loder, 76. 
39 TTM, 121. 

40 Ibid, 154. 
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situation. The dimension of the “lived world,” then, provides the situational context within 
which transformation can take place. Loder’s account of the context of human being accounts 
for both the open-endedness of human world composition as well as the limitations of the self in 
confronting the challenges that are raised precisely by that composition. Transformation, we will 
see, is his answer to this dilemma. 

6.3.2 The Self 

The second dimension of Loder’s phenomenology is the self and this is a term that he 
uses in three distinct senses. The first sense is captured by the notion of self-reflection or self¬ 
transcendence. Loder was intrigued by the work of the neurologist Wilder Penfield, who 
engaged in open-brain explorations with subjects and recorded their responses to a variety of 
stimuli. 41 At various points, Penfield would touch parts of the brain that triggered certain 
memories or caused various limbs to move. Penfield was intrigued by his subjects’ instinctive 
response, “You did that, I didn’t!” Penfield was struck by the fact that the “I” was 
simultaneously real and inaccessible - it could only be talked about under the heading of 
“hypothesis” (Penfield saw the mind working as a kind of “programmer” for the brain). Loder 
was struck by the implications of Penfield’s study for understanding the self. He concluded that 
it was not innate human capacities alone that defined the self. Instead, the self is the “self-aware 
space” that exists between the ego and its embodiment. 

The second sense in which Loder uses “self’ has to do with a kind of self-relatedness. 
Loder considers the relationship between the mind and the brain, specifically the unique 
interaction in which the higher level (mind) extends “downward” and influences the lower level 

41 Wilder Penfield, The Mystery of the Mind: A Critical Study of Consciousness and the Human Brain (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1978). 
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(brain) while itself being determined by that lower level. There is considerable resonance 


between this notion of selfhood and the concept of emergence. In his important work What is a 
Person ?, Christian Smith defines emergence as “the process of constituting a new entity with its 
own particular characteristics through the interactive combination of other, different entities that 
are necessary to create the new entity but that do not contain the characteristics present in the 
new entity.” 42 Loder’s description of the self, while not dependent on the concept of emergence, 
seeks to name the same reality, namely, the fundamental link between lower and higher orders 
and the “third thing” that emerges from the lower order that is more than the sum of its parts. A 
second comparison is a relationship between two people. What Loder seeks to demonstrate with 
this illustration is the existence of a unique “third thing” that exercises a kind of agency that is 
intuitively obvious but rarely named. 

In the love relationship, the relationship as relationship begins to take on a life of its own; and 
eventually it will relativize roles and come in large measure to define the two people. In this 
example the love has become a ‘positive relationship.’ It is not a subliminal connective taken for 
granted, slipping by unnoticed; it is that which gives locus, direction and true significance to the 
people being related - a thing in itself. The relationship has become a positive third term. 43 

The sense of the tenn “self’ is not simply a way of identifying the existence of a 
connection between two elements of personhood. What is crucial is not the fact of the 
relationship but its agency. As Loder summarizes, “Put brain and mind in place of the lovers and 
recognize that the self is not the fact that they relate. The self is not the fact that the mind and 


42 Smith, What is a Person, 25-26. 

43 TTM, 78. 
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brain mutually reflect each other; the self as the relationship is something, and it needs to gain a 
life of its own. 44 

The third sense of the term self relates to Loder’s notion of “spirit” and since this will 
be explained more fully below, less needs to be said now. A self is a “spirit” insofar as it seeks 
its own grounding. Loder sees the self restlessly seeking to account for itself but also sees that 
pursuit as ultimately futile if the search leads only inward to greater depths of self-understanding. 
In other words, the self needs a Guarantor of its own selfhood and this “groundedness” is what 
constitutes the human spirit. When it comes to what characterizes this spiritual destination of 
selfhood, Loder suggests the quality of “letting be” which runs counter to the egotism which 
seeks to protect the self from external threats (and is itself the nature of the Spirit by whom we 
were created). 

In speaking of the self as spirit, Loder points toward both the marvel of the human ego 
as well as its need for transformation. Russell Haitch summarizes Loder’s view well: “The ego 
is the most remarkable creation of the human spirit, the seminal act of human 
transformation. However, it is built on negation - on a repression of the longing to give and 
receive love. Hence this negation of the human spirit must in turn be negated, and the 
transformation it produces must in turn be transformed by the Holy Spirit.” 45 This theme runs 
throughout Loder’s thought: there is a transformative capacity hardwired into human selfhood 
that, though creative, ultimately falls short if it is not grounded in what caused it to be. “The 
self,” he concludes, “cannot be itself unless it is grounded in the Source, that which ‘lets it be,’ in 
such a way that it spontaneously replicates and expresses that Source by ‘letting be’ in all its 

44 TTM, 78. 

45 Russell Haitch, “Trampling Down Death by Death: Double Negation in Developmental Theory and Baptismal 
Theology,” in in Redemptive Transformation in Practical Theology , 46. 
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‘worlds’.” 46 More basically, Loder views this notion of self as spirit as an analogy for the 
relationship between the Spirit of God and the spirit of the person. He names this analogy the 
analogia spiritus and this becomes fundamental to his understanding of both Christian identity 
and vocation. 

6.3.3 The Void 

This is the point at which Loder offers a departure from standard structural 
developmental models. In speaking of the human construction of social reality and the nature of 
the self, Loder was addressing matters that were much-discussed by the human sciences. But he 
believed the context of human being needed to include realities that were normally excluded - 
namely, nothingness and hope (death and resurrection). The first of these two concepts Loder 
called the “void.” He defines this term most clearly in TTM where he writes, “Void is the 
ultimate end of all creation and as such it is, ironically speaking, the ‘goal’ of evil... Every 
absence that reflects the inherent brokenness in the self, aggravating the disability of the self to 
be spirit, evokes evil. All evil presses toward the reversal of God's creative action; God created 
everything out of nothing, but evil seeks to return everything to nothing.” 47 The void is, for 
Loder, fundamentally a negation that expresses itself in myriad proximate negations in everyday 
human experience and is felt most keenly in the awareness and fear of death. “The void... has 
many faces, such as absence, loss, shame, guilt, hatred, loneliness and the demonic. The void is 
more vast than death, but death is the definitive metaphor; ‘nothing’ in itself is ultimately 
unthinkable, but death, shrouding all our lived ‘worlds,’ gives us our clearest picture of 
nothing.” 48 This concept offers an important correction to the implicit optimism that runs 

46 TTM, 80 

47 Ibid, 83. 

48 Ibid, 84. 
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through Fowler and other structural developmentalists who envision change in progressive terms. 
Romney Moseley summarizes, 

Suffering ruptures the flow of progressivist theology and psychology... The credibility of faith 
development theory will rest primarily on the ability of the theory to incorporate painful, tragic and 
disjunctive phenomena, which threaten our imaging of ourselves as persons created in and called 
into a covenantal relationship with God and God’s creation. 49 

The void is fundamental for understanding Loder since it was his own confrontation 
with death (first his father’s and later his own) that was the catalyst for his own transformation. 
As Loder worked out the implications of his experience, he came to see the human confrontation 
with the void as catalytic. In TTM, Loder engages in a revealing thought experiment involving 
an imagined scenario where he inexplicably went missing. Initially, he imagined, frenetic effort 
would be expended in order to locate him. As it became apparent that he was gone, his family 
would experience intense trauma and grief and his work colleagues would mourn his loss. 
Memorial services would be held and tears would be shed. But gradually, and inevitably life 
would return to a kind of normalcy. He imagines a point ten years later when his daughter would 
be asked by a new boyfriend, “Whatever happened to your dad?” She would answer, “We don’t 
know; I wonder if we’ll ever know.” After fifty years, no one would even wonder anymore. His 
books would gather dust in the library and silence would settle over all the activity that currently 
consumed so much of his energy and seemed so important. 50 At the end of this imagined 
scenario, Loder suggests that although this is likely not how it would happen, it most certainly 
would happen. And this certainty applied not only to all people but to the entire created order. 
“There is not the slightest doubt,” he concludes, “that the two-dimensional world you and I now 

49 Moseley, Becoming a Self Before God, 69. 

50 Ibid. 
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so intently sustain will come to nothing at all. This is the perfect statistic, one death per person 
every time in a material universe that is ultimately destined to silence.” 51 

Loder was aware that speaking of the void involved a “semantic anomaly” in speaking 
of “nothing” as if it were “something.” 52 But it was the persistence of the experience of negation 
within human subjectivity that made this a warranted connection. So while it may be difficult to 
define the void, its effects are clear and persistent in actual human experience. When do we 
encounter the void? Whenever there is disruption, or our “lived world” somehow breaks open in 
a new way. We experience a loss, we encounter suffering, we grieve, we fail, we somehow 
confront the possibility that our lives, our very selves, will ultimately come to nothing. It is not 
only moments of massive disruption that fall under the heading of the void. Indeed, each small 
loss is a proximate expression of our larger existential situation. It is precisely at this point that a 
two-dimensional understanding of reality is inadequate. 

If the lived ‘world’ is the context of transformational knowing, and the self is ‘the knower,’ the face 
of the void intruding into the two-dimensional existence of the self-world is the ‘conflict’ that 
moves transformational knowing into action... The void has many faces... and all represent a need 
on the part of the ungrounded self to recompose the lived ‘world’ in some imaginative way so as to 
remove the intrusive threat of nothingness. 53 

The final point to be made with respect to the void is the way that Loder saw it 
reflecting a deeper inner alienation from God, which brought with it the threat of an ultimate 
negation that could not be overcome. For Loder, the void is not only “out there” in the world of 
external circumstances but embedded in the very heart of the untransfonned self. “The deepest 
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sense of absence we have is the separateness of the self from its Source.” 54 The points at which 
the void intrudes into our lives are those moments when our outer experience reminds us of this 
inner absence. We face the void when we realize that our temporary experiences of loneliness, 
grief, failure, betrayal, loss are mere symptoms of the truth of our ultimate situation. We may be 
able to overcome obstacles in our lives but this one looms too large. As Haitch notes, “the 
ultimate desire of the human soul is somehow to negate this negation. Indeed people can negate 
the proximate forms of this negation - that is exactly what human transformations do all the time 
- but these are only proximate and temporary solutions; for still the void lies beneath all human 
endeavors.” 55 If the experience of a relational breakdown, for example, introduces the suspicion 
that we are truly alone in the world, then we are face-to-face with the void. To be clear, Loder 
does not envision that we will all spend the majority of our time at these points of extremity. But 
he does insist on both the revelatory significance of the void as well as our marked tendency to 
suppress our knowledge of it in conversations around human development. 

6.3.4 The Holy 

Loder’s description of the void leads directly to the fourth and final dimension of the 
context of human becoming, what he calls “The Holy.” This could certainly be read as the point 
at which God enters the picture, though Loder is somewhat hesitant to begin with that name. 
Instead he appeals to the root meaning of “separateness” or “otherness” behind the Hebrew 
qciclosh as a useful way of naming what is missing in most conversations on human development. 
Indeed, this was also crucial to helping him to understand and interpret his own experience. It is 
at this point in TTM - as he explains his usage of the tenn ‘the Holy’ - that Loder reflects most 
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thoroughly on the “long siege” that culminated in his father’s passing. He recalls being 
profoundly depressed, dealing with a glandular infection and trying to come to terms with a 
world that had “turned to cardboard, flat and empty.” The breakthrough, when it finally 
occurred, came from beyond. Loder recalls being “delighted in the magnificent Presence of the 
One who enabled me once again to compose a meaningful ‘world’.” He goes on to say that it 
was precisely this experience that enabled him to recognize the presence of God years later as he 
processed his own near-death experience in the accident. In the case of his father’s passing he 
sees two movements at work. The first he calls psychological and refers mainly to the undoing 
of his depression. The second he calls the transfonnational which employs a “wider frame of 
reference,” namely demonstrating how the depression became “an occasion for finding the 
ultimate ground of the self.” 56 

For Loder, the concept of the Holy names what is unique within us as well as what 
comes from beyond us. In this sense, God is indirectly named as the One who is distinctly other 
yet not unknowable because of the analogy between God’s Spirit and the human spirit. Because 
of this analogy, Loder can say that “There is no compromise of that separateness in saying that in 
the midst of deepest extremity a sense of the Holy in us cries out for a manifestation of the Holy 
beyond us.” 57 It is instructive, Loder suggests, that humans carry on in spite of the terror of the 
void. “We do go on living; the fact is that people who have had some of the most horrendous 
encounters with the void surrounded by all its faces are most prepared to create new meaning and 
remold the world.” 58 The key question is how or, perhaps, why? “Why,” he asks, “does the self 
continue to create its ‘world’ and compose new meanings and enact its story when the whole 
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theatre of its existence is dark and the building has been condemned?” 59 For Loder, the answer 
could not be a self-congratulatory nod to human resilience and courage. Instead, this key fact: 
that we face inevitable ruin - as individuals, communities and ultimately, as part of the created 
order itself - and yet carry on, is evidence that these traits must be grounded in something deeper 
than the competencies of our egos, something, ultimately, that can only come from beyond them. 

It is at this point that an important clarification is in order. Loder does not set the Holy 
in opposition to the human. We need not choose between a transcendent or immanent source for 
understanding the human capacity to endure and continue in the face of the void. Instead, Loder 
employs a consistent asymmetrical bipolarity in which immanent causes reveal their 
transcendent origins while pointing beyond themselves and seeking further transformation. 
According to this logic it is possible to affirm and laud the transformative capacity of the human 
spirit while at the same time affirming the need for a transcendent source and guarantor of 
precisely that capacity. For Loder, a three-dimensional world, if it is consistently acknowledged, 
can yield only despair because the compositional nature of our ‘worlds’ combined with a creative 
yet fragile self, leaves us powerless in the face of the void. Even those who do not acknowledge 
the sustaining work of God still live by it and “create their position by the countless 
transformations indigenous to human being and its ways of knowing.” 60 This is not, for Loder, 
an imperialistic move but one that is rooted in a deep understanding of what we are ultimately 
facing and in a conviction that our only solace can come from a source outside of ourselves. 

“The Holy by nature means the obliteration of ‘worlds’ designed to screen out the void or 
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‘worlds’ designed to revel in perverse fascination with nothingness. 61 The Holy intends the 
renewal and restoration of a two-dimensional life as a gift in the presence of the void, like a table 
prepared in the presence of one’s enemies.” 62 

In the end, then, is Loder’s use of the Holy nothing more than an apologetic for the 
Christian understanding of God? On one level, the answer would have to be a qualified “yes.” 
While Loder is reluctant to use explicitly biblical language this reluctance is bom out of a desire 
to participate in a conversation dominated by psychological vocabulary rather than a reluctance 
to name his convictions. Indeed the question of whether “the Holy” could refer to a generic 
notion of “transcendence” or “divinity” that might have some inter-religious application, it 
would be difficult to see Loder answering positively. His bipolar, asymmetrical relationality is 
funded by a confession of the two natures of Christ and the very notion of the Holy depends on a 
being with personal agency. For Loder, “The Holy is not something we grip, but that which 
grips us at the deepest level of existence.” 63 All of this makes it impossible to read Loder as a 
pluralist. This eventually becomes a key point of dispute as others, most notably Fowler, 
interacted with his work. 64 But as Haitch summarizes, 


61 A useful recent example of this "perverse fascination” is Bruce Hood’s popular work The Self Illusion, which 
argues that what we call "the self’ is simply the inscription of our formative communities interacting with our brain 
chemistry to produce an ultimately illusory sense of identity and agency. Hood suggests that this is a useful illusion 
in terms of its contribution to evolutionary adaptation. Unfortunately he leaves the reader hanging in terms of 
whether that usefulness remains after we become conscious of the illusion. What is interesting here is Hood’s 
“fascination” with an argument that ultimately erodes human dignity and undermines human action. Loder would 
argue that Hood’s vision is restricted to two dimensions and this restriction necessarily produces a reductionist 
conclusion. See Bruce Hood, The Self Illusion: How the Social Brain Creates Identity (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2013). 

62 TTM, 90. 

63 Shults, Reforming Theological Anthropology , 66-67. 

64 As will become evident in Chapter 7, Loder was in mutually appreciative but critical dialogue with Fowler and 
this is one of the key points of dispute. Fowler’s notion of “shared centers of meaning and value” was an attempt to 
offer an object for faith that could deal with the challenge of pluralism. As Fowler read TTM , he observed that, 

“only gradually does it become clear how radically Christian a book it really is,” and wonders “whether Loder’s 
argument would be intelligible and persuasive apart from the Christocentric focusing of the Holy which dominates 
the book.” While Fowler found this point problematic, he concludes by noting the internal coherence and persuasive 
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From the perspective Loder offers, it would be futile to postulate that the Holy can be found in all 
or even most of the world’s religions; this idea might seem reasonable, but the Holy shows up to 
shatter human ideas of reasonableness. Thus the Holy is to be apprehended not primarily in terms 
of human ideas about religion, but through God’s self-revelation, and ultimately the Holy refers to 
the Holy Spirit. Nor is the Holy Spirit ever a ‘generic’ spirit, but always the Spirit of Christ, who 
unites the universal and the particular. The Holy is thus a proper noun. 65 

So it is at this point, as he unpacks the fourth dimension of his phenomenology, that 
Loder’s theological commitments become most transparent. It is not just a generic notion of 
transcendence that is adequate to the task of explaining the human mystery. For Loder, it is 
precisely the God that is revealed in Jesus Christ and present by his Spirit that unites the four 
dimensions of reality. More specifically, it is in Christ’s abandonment on the cross that we see 
the horror of the void; it is in his being raised from the dead that we see God speaking a decisive 
word of hope from beyond the void - negating the Negation and instantiating a pattern that is the 
template for all human transformations. These four dimensions, then - the lived world, the self, 
the void and the Holy - provide the setting within which questions of human identity, 
development and transformation must be asked. “Being human,” Loder concludes, “entails 
environment, selfhood, the possibility of non-being, and the possibility of new being. All four 
dimensions are essential, and none of them can be ignored without vital loss to our understanding 
of what is essentially human.” 66 These elements provide a framework for the question that is 
basic to theological anthropology: What is a person? 


power of Loder’s argument, suggesting that TTM was “an example in the classic genre of apologetical theology.” 
See Loder and Fowler, “Conversations on Fowler's Stages of Faith and Loder's The Transforming Moment 145. 

65 Russell Haitch, “A Summary of James E. Loder’s Theory of Christian Education,” in Redemptive Transformation 
in Practical Theology, 313. 

66 TTM, 69. 
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6.4 WHAT IS A PERSON? 


6.4.1 The Human Spirit as the Image of God 

Christians in general, and theologians in particular, cannot talk about human identity 
without reference to the image of God. But when it comes to naming with precision what it 
actually is that comprises this image, there is considerable variety. Some lean heavily on 
ontological categories that highlight innate human capacities like reason or volition or emotion. 
Some highlight our existence as relational beings and prefer to define the image of God as 
something that happens between us, rather than something that is located within us (with love 
normally highlighted as the most important phenomenon). Others prioritize the vocation that is 
conferred on human beings, namely to “fill and subdue the earth” and “till and keep the garden” 
(Gen 1:26, 28). That we are unique seems undeniable; what comprises that uniqueness is 
somewhat slippery. 

Loder’s addition to this conversation is significant not because of its novelty but 
because it offers some potential for pulling these threads together in a coherent way. Central to 
Loder’s understanding of human identity is the word “spirit,” a term that functions, for him, as a 
near-synonym for the image of God. This term will require some explanation as it is 
fundamental to Loder’s notion of transformation and is easily misunderstood. Loder’s ultimate 
aim is to articulate the relational structure of reality in which the triune God relates to humans 
Spirit-to-spirit, a structure that he sees as undergirding the created order. “The Sphere of the 
Spirit,” he posits, “is like another universe, hidden in and behind the orders of this one.” 67 The 
term “human spirit,” for Loder, captures the uniqueness of human identity and diagnoses the 
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engine of human development and growth. “To understand the human spirit,” he suggests, “is to 
gain entree to the central driving force in human development that separates humanity from the 
rest of nature.” 68 

What Loder means by “spirit” is rooted in Wolfhart Pannenberg’s notion of 
exocentricity. Exocentricity is the seifs openness to the world, the ability to stand outside or 
transcend oneself as contrasted with an egocentric approach that is primarily concerned with the 
seifs pursuit of equilibrium in reaction to its environment. 69 Loder is not convinced that stage 
theory has captured all of what is going on because it has not accounted for the identity or 
destiny of the person, nor has it pronounced on the existence of an Other. This is why Loder 
prioritizes “transformation” over “development”: he believes that this term offers space to 
diagnose what is really at stake in human becoming - namely, the confrontation with death and 
the transformation of new life according to the pattern of Christ. Loder summarizes: “The 
human spirit is a powerful drive, endowed with energy and determination in the face of persistent 
obstacles to its expansion. A stronger way to say it is that the expansive, self-transcending 
power of the human spirit drives toward the transformation of every obstacle in its path, making 
the obstacle into a vehicle for attaining a wider or higher horizon.” 70 This wider horizon is not 
simply “equilibrium” - it is the possibility of life in the face of death. 


68 Ibid, 4. 

69 Pannenberg, in his 1962 work. What is Man? suggests that this exocentricity requires that human identity be 
understood theologically. “This unending movement into the open is directed toward God, beyond everything that 
confronts man in the world. Therefore openness toward the world essentially means openness toward God. In this 
movement he is on the path toward his destiny, which is community with God.” Wolfhart Pannenberg, What is 
Man? Contemporary Anthropology in Theological Perspective, trans. Duane A Priebe (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1962), 54. 
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This is where the second key feature of Loder’s use of “spirit” becomes important. 
Loder, following Kierkegaard, noted that human uniqueness is found in the seifs ability to 
reflect upon itself, to “relate” to itself, to transcend itself. There is a critical analogy between the 
human spirit and the Holy Spirit - the analogia spiritus. “The human spirit searches the human 
mind, and so the human mind comes to know itself through its spirit. Analogically, the Spirit of 
God searches the mind of God so when we have received the Spirit of God, Spirit-to-spirit, we 
may participate in the self-knowledge of God. This is to have the mind of Christ.” 71 What is 
critical to note is that this “asymmetrical unity” between the human spirit and the Holy Spirit is 
what enables transformation into the image of Christ because it is what enables something like 
relational contact between persons and God. 

So the Holy Spirit functions as the “go-between God,” proceeding from the Father and 
making the Son known and in this way illuminating the relational “logic” of the Trinity. 
“Without the Spirit,” Loder argued, “God would not be the God of the Scriptures, Jesus Christ 
would be a remote historical phenomenon, the church would be merely a socially-constructed 
character-building agency, and the ethical life of Christianity would be purely a matter 
of forming personal and social conscience.” 72 The human spirit’s capacity to relate to itself is 
grounded in the Godhead’s interrelationship, and this analogy is deeply embedded in Loder’s 
usage of the tenn “spirit,” both as a way of understanding human nature and, more importantly, 
as a way of describing the way that human nature can be transformed by God. Indeed, it is 
precisely this possibility that Loder wants to preserve with his usage of “spirit.” As Shults puts 
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it, “[Loder] outlined an ontology of relationships that could account for our experience of 
spiritual transformation .” 73 

Here the need for an adequate grounding for human identity comes into sharper focus. 
Loder worried that structural-developmental approaches were plagued by a functional 
agnosticism regarding whether the human spirit is grounded in anything more ultimate than its 
own adaptation and survival. 

For all of its transformational potential and ingenious capacity to construct and expand human 
horizons of meaning, the human spirit is by itself without grounding and without meaning for itself 
as spirit. By allowing the human spirit to reflect on itself as spirit, we arrive at the intrinsic cry of 
the human spirit for ground, meaning, and purpose. In itself, it has no answer to the question of 
why it should create an environment of trust, why it should go on creating the structures of 
development, or why it should exist at all. This is a cry of the image for reunion with its original . 74 

Loder’s view of the human as spirit is ultimately a hopeful perspective. It offers a 
meaningful way of uniting ontology, relationality and vocation in a theology of the divine image. 
We are not merely “beings with relationships” we are “beings in relationship” and this is 
grounded in a relational ontology where personhood is ultimate . 73 But not only are ontology and 
relationality united in Loder’s anthropology, so too is our human vocation. Because the self is 
exocentric it is structurally oriented beyond itself. On one level this just means that the person is 
in constant interaction with an external environment. But Loder seems to mean something more 
by this, even though he rarely articulates it with adequate clarity. To be constituted as persons 


73 F. LeRon Shults, Reforming Theological Anthropology: After the Philosophical Turn to Relationality (Grand 
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Relational Theology of James E. Loder , 43-45. 
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by this divine relationality is another way of saying that we have been created in love - and this 
love by definition extends beyond the self. “To continue to love as one has been loved is the 
only way to abide in the transformation effected by his Spirit. This is what gives ultimate 
sanction to our claim that convictional knowing is a way of love; the only way to participate in it 
is to give love as it was given. To fail to give love is implicitly to participate in self-destruction 
or in the destruction of self as spirit. 76 This offers the raw material for an understanding of the 
human task that would complete a robust theology of the divine image - one that accounts for 
ontology, relationality and vocation. 

Loder’s understanding of human identity offers a deep consolation to the existential 
challenge of human experience. It offers a coherent account of how our questions and self¬ 
understanding align with the structure of the universe, which is another way of saying that our 
self-transcendence points us toward the transcendent Creator God. 

[The human spirit] is not an accident doomed to wander aimlessly in the universe, endlessly crying 
‘Why?’ in the still darkness of empty space. Its inner logic, its creative drive to construct 
coherence and remain open to ultimacy, its irrepressible self-transcendence and transformational 
potential, its revulsion at confusion and its discovery of order in chaos: all these characteristics 
working to disclose the structures, patterns, and power hidden in the universe and in human nature 
point toward God the Creator . 77 

For Loder, the human spirit could not be reduced to a work of personal expression. 
Neither could it be written off as a phenomenological accident of nature. The danger he feared 
was that reductionist understandings of human personhood would lead to a situation where our 
identities would be consumed by our explanations. What is needed, he argued, is “One who is 
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infinitely conscious, intelligent, and intentionally creative, whose very presence brings order out 
of chaos and continually restores the spirit to itself as spirit.” 78 In this way, the human spirit 
functions as an argument for the existence of God, certainly not in a conclusive way, but in an 
experientially intuitive and theologically consistent way, nonetheless. 

6.4.2 Human Brokenness and Sin 

As central to Christian theological anthropology as the imago clei is the 
acknowledgment that humans persistently fall short of that image in the context of lived 
experience. As our notions of the divine image are sometimes imprecise, so too our convictions 
around human brokenness and sin. We may be utterly convinced of the pervasiveness of sin and 
simultaneously tongue-tied when it comes to explaining what we mean by the term. So what 
does it mean to name the human as “sinner?” 

Key to Loder’s answer to this question is the concept of negation which, in his usage, is 
a way of naming the primary human existential condition. But negation is fundamentally a 
derivative term - that is, negation is always of something, and is, in a sense, defined by that 
something. In Loder’s words, “Negation will be given its experiential shape by that on which it 
works as a limitation, denial, perversion, or annihilation.” 79 In developmental perspective, the 
first negation faced by the infant is the trauma of birth followed by the pursuit of postnatal 
equilibrium. Crucially, Loder argues, “the solution to this existential negation cannot be met by 
any emerging functional competencies.” 80 The child’s search for a “face” that offers welcome, 
security and love against the threat of cosmic loneliness is nothing less than a symbolic depiction 
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or prototype of the presence of God. 81 And this search continues in different forms throughout 
the developmental journey. As time passes, the experience of the absence of the mother recalls 
the ultimate threat of loneliness and nothingness. And gradually the emerging ego of the child 
learns to take a defensive posture - to say “no!” to the external world as a way of keeping the 
threat of existential chaos at bay. The child learns to respond with negation as a way of coping 
with the threat of negation. In this way the ego is, in a sense, grounded in negation, because it is 
oriented against threats and functions to repress the sense of nothingness that haunts its every 
step. This is the psychological and theological bedrock upon which Loder’s notion of human 
brokenness and sin rests. 

For Loder, the human problem follows directly from an understanding of human 
identity: our spirits have been separated from our ultimate “ground” of the Spirit of God. Sin, 
then, is essentially understood a form of alienation, a relational breach that can only be healed 
through a reconciliation with the One whose Spirit is the origin, ground and destiny of our own 
spirits. This does not mean that we have lost the image of God or forfeited our true identity - 
rather it means that we have, in our own corporate and individual histories, incarnated what 
Loder calls the “eikonic eclipse.” Loder uses this term primarily in an epistemological sense; 
that is, to describe unredeemed human rationality that “cuts off reason from its substance.” He 
saw the modern move to impose empirical standards on all of what is known subjectively or 
“personally” as a dangerous enterprise that could actually destroy or dissipate some of the most 
important things that we are capable of knowing. 82 The eikonic eclipse, then, is a description of 
the image displacing its source, specifically with respect to human knowing. But this is also a 
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useful image for understanding human being, and specifically with respect to human brokenness 
and sin. We enact this eclipse when we sin. 

If, as Loder suggests, we live in a universe that is fundamentally constituted by divine 
relationality then this has implications for every feature of human existence. Our identity as 
humans is discerned with reference to the Spirit (of which our spirits are the image). To be 
human is to be in relationship with God, though the term “relationship” needs to be understood 
in a qualified sense. 83 Our forms of knowledge, likewise, are commensurate with the personal 
nature of reality - we know insofar as we trust and risk. And when this logic is transposed into 
the discussion of human brokenness and sin, the result is a notion of human being that is cut off 
from its source - a broken relationship, certainly, but more fundamentally a kind of “lostness” in 
which our truest identity is divorced from its source. This is not to compromise human 
uniqueness nor to suggest that, apart from reunion with God, human life is without value or 
goodness. All human beings bear the image of God, all humans are endowed by their Creator 
with the capacity for transformation. Loder is clear on this point. “It is not correct to say that 
humanity has lost the image of God; it would be better to say that humanity has lost the original 
of which it is the image.” 84 This lostness certainly goes beyond simplistic or moralistic 
understandings of the human as “sinner.” The human is, in a sense, homeless, condemned to 
face an uncertain future, and ultimately death, relying only upon its own internal resources. 


83 Especially in evangelical contexts, “relationship with God” often carries a connotation of personal, experiential 
piety. This is not how Loder uses the term. Relationship here is more of an ontological quality of being. As 
contingent beings we are connected with the source of our existence, whether we admit it or not and this connection 
could be described as “being in relation.” Loder would certainly have been open to more pietistic understandings of 
“relationship” with God but that is not what is intended with the usage here. 
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Loder saw that this homelessness was explicable in developmental (as opposed to 
theological) terms. As was discussed in Chapter 3, much of social-scientific stage theory argues 
that the engine of human development is the seifs adaptation to increasingly complex external 
environments. This adaptation can be navigated with varying degrees of success. New levels of 
equilibrium can be achieved but entropy is equally evident - he cites the pervasiveness of 
anxiety, depression and self-destructive behaviours. 85 Loder suggests that while structural- 
developmental readings of these phenomena are useful they do not account for the ultimate 
confrontation with death and nothingness that loom behind all of the proximate crises and 
challenges that are the subject of most structural-developmental theory. 

These then are the two planks on Loder’s theological-anthropological platform. The 
human as spirit mirrors the relational ontology of the created order. It is able to relate to itself, 
others and God and is indeed invited to do so as part of a vocational calling of reciprocal love. 
And yet human identity is falsely based on a negation of this calling, responding with 
protectionism and fear in response to the void. The human is now an image in search of the 
original, resulting in an earnest, though often inarticulate quest for reunion. 

6.5 CONCLUSION 

This chapter has sought to introduce the work of James Loder and offer it in response to 
the need for a developmentally-sensitive theological anthropology. This need flows directly 
from the observations of the preceding chapters of this dissertation. The delayed adulthood 
thesis equivocates on question of what human beings ought to become while Faith Development 
Theory fails to address the theological questions that arise inevitably from its application. The 
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task of this chapter has been to provide an overview of Loder’s theological method and 
demonstrate how its neo-Chalcedonian logic offers a way of integrating the best of social 
scientific insight within a robustly theological framework. 

Loder’s four-dimensional understanding of reality - the situation in which humans 
become - employs precisely this logic. It acknowledges both the compositional nature of human 
social worlds and the responsibility of the self in the midst of this context and in so doing affirms 
much of what we have already discussed in chapters three through six. But Loder’s introduction 
of the void and the Holy, while explicitly theological moves, resituate the human development 
conversation. While admitting that human development takes place according to predictable 
patterns (he would call them transformations), Loder shows how the human question is not 
ultimately whether our adaptation can lead to equilibrium, but rather whether life will triumph 
over death. These four dimensions were, for Loder, essential to any genuine human 
transformations and were necessary in order to both honour human integrity and acknowledge 
human limitations while pointing unapologetically toward the God in whom we live and move 
and have our being (Acts 17:28). 

With this framework in place, the particulars of Loder’s theological anthropology come 
into clearer focus. I summarized Loder’s understanding of the image of God by a careful 
consideration of his use of the tenn “spirit.” This is a crucial term for Loder because it names 
human uniqueness and clarifies the analogy between the human spirit and the Holy Spirit. This 
term also offers strong possibilities in terms of uniting ontological, relational and vocational 
notions of the divine image. “Spirit” names a relational ontology that is grounded in the triune 
God and calls for the extension in social life of the Love that has ultimately “let us be.” This 
relational ontology is fundamental to Loder’s entire program; it informs his epistemology, his 
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anthropology and ultimately his understanding of transformation which will be discussed in the 
next chapter. It is also foundational for his understanding of human brokenness and sin. Here 
Loder chooses to speak of the human “loss of image” - that is, our distance from the Guarantor 
and Ground of the human spirit. This certainly includes wilful disobedience but these must 
always be seen within a larger context of alienation where the question “Adam, what have you 
done?” only makes sense in light of the more basic “Adam, where are you?” 

These, then, are Loder’s contributions to the first two of our three questions. We have 
asked the where and the what question with respect to human identity. What remains is to 
examine the how and this question is addressed in Loder’s theology of transformation. Because 
this term is so directly connected to the question of human development, and because Loder 
wrote with such direct awareness of the work of James Fowler, there will be direct relevance to 
our ultimate question of how to engage the question of faith development among emerging adults 
from a robust theological perspective. This will be the task of the next chapter. 
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7 THE SHAPE OF CHRISTIAN CHANGE: JAMES LODER’S 

TRANSFORMATIONAL LOGIC AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

Our profound longing to understand what human life means and why human beings exist gets 
buried under the repressive powers of “normal ” human development} 

7.1 INTRODUCTION 

In the previous chapter the theological vision of James Loder was introduced as a way 
of adding a missing voice to the wide-ranging conversation around human and faith development 
among emerging adults. I have suggested that this conversation has suffered from a theological 
deficit that is especially critical given the centrality of the question of how Christian conviction 
is faring in the process of coming of age (not to mention the significance of theological claims 
about human purpose and identity). Loder’s voice is significant because he was keenly aware of 
this deficit and offered a reading of human development and transformation that was explicitly 
theological and attentive to the insights of the human sciences (while critical of their reductionist 
tendencies). In his preface to The Logic of the Spirit (hereafter TLS ) Loder frames the issue well: 
“If we ask which way is ‘forward’ in the course of human development, then we must have a 
theological frame of reference that grounds and guides the human spirit without reducing its 
dynamism to simplistic notions of adaptation.” 2 This “grounding” and “guiding” is conspicuous 
by its absence in much of the contemporary conversation. If we are to respond adequately to the 
developmental challenges diagnosed in the preceding chapters we need a theological vision of 
human identity and transformation. 

Loder’s perspective is underwritten by his bipolar, asymmetrical structure view of 
reality, a reality that he believed to have been revealed definitively in the consubstantial natures 

1 Dana R. Wright, “Are You There?” 19. 

2 TLS, xiii. 
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of Christ as articulated at Chalcedon. This vision not only offers a “big-picture” account of 
reality but also lays the groundwork for his understanding of human development. In the 
Chalcedonian articulation of Christ, Loder saw a relational ontology where the two “poles” of 
reality - the divine and the human - are dynamically connected to one another and this becomes 
the bedrock for his understanding of human identity as spirit. This notion of “relationality” 3 has 
direct relevance for the question of human development and Christian conviction because it 
opens the door to an integration of human transformation and convictional experience. The 
previous chapter introduced the basics of Loder’s methodology, his four-dimensional 
understanding of reality and his theological anthropology. The task of the present chapter is to 
engage what is probably the most well-known aspect of Loder’s project - his theology of 
transformation - and show how this illuminates the process of faith development across the 
human lifespan. 

7.2 LODER AND FOWLER 

An important preliminary connection to make at the outset of this chapter is between 
Loder and James Fowler. Fowler, as we saw in Chapter 5, has offered the most influential and 
widely-engaged structural understanding of faith development and Loder was in appreciative but 
critical dialogue with Fowler’s work. 4 Indeed, the points at which Loder departs from Fowler 
are central to my assessment of his importance. But while Fowler’s work has generated a 
massive scholarly and popular response, Loder’s remains relatively unknown. This is largely 


3 For Loder, “relationality” was not synonymous with “relationship.” “Relationship” diagnoses the connection 
between polarities (including people) while “relationality” describes the indwelling of that relationship over time. 
Relationality takes on a life of its own over time so that it comes to define and sustain the very polarities that gave it 
life. See Kovacs, The Relational Theology of James E. Loder , 10. 

4 Fowler and Loder responded directly to one another’s work in a 1982 edition of Religious Education (Stages of 
Faith and The Transforming Moment were published within months of each other). See Loder and Fowler, 
“Conversations on Fowler's Stages of Faith and Loder's The Transforming Moment,” 133-148. 
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because Loder’s work was animated by different questions and offered explicitly theological 
answers and this may have narrowed his audience. Wright observes that “Loder applauded 
Fowler’s research model but argued that Fowler’s focus on the constructive powers of the human 
ego to form increasingly complex structures of faith through the life span failed to adequately 
account for the spiritual nature of human beings or for the redemptive work of the Holy Spirit 
revealed in Scripture and tradition.” 5 This explicit grounding of his theory in Christian sources 
was, for Loder, a means of theorizing within a consistent and theologically rooted 
phenomenology, anthropology and epistemology. 

Yet the scope of his achievement has not been adequately recognized. In his foreword 
to a recent collection of essays on Loder’s work, John McClure writes, “Scholars from many 
disciplines should begin to elevate the stature and importance of Loder's ideas to match the level 
of critical discussion surrounding another important theologically oriented theorist of faith 
development, James Fowler.” 6 It is part of my aim in this project to do precisely this. If 
Fowler’s big question was how to account for faith development in light of the challenge of 
pluralism, Loder’s was how to account for the meaning and purpose of a lifetime with an 
openness to convictional experience. 7 These differences could roughly be summarized as 
emphasizing the human and the divine side of faith and while it is undoubtedly a false move to 
play the one off against the other, Loder’s perspective, somewhat counter-intuitively, offers more 
promising integrative possibilities. 

Loder’s approach is a serious effort to allow the object of Christian faith to determine 
the means appropriate for understanding human change and the exercise of faith. It’s not as if he 

5 Wright, “Are You There?” 19. 

6 Wright and White, eds.. The Logic of the Spirit in Human Thought and Experience , xiv. 

1 TLS, 1. 
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dismissed Fowler’s project outright. But he did ask significant questions about whether Fowler 
was talking about faith development or something else. 8 “The fundamental question,” he argued, 


“is what developmental phenomenon Fowler is actually studying... More pointedly, how is this 
to be understood as faith development in any definitive biblical or theological sense?” 9 I am 
persuaded that Loder’s critique provides an important theological corrective to Fowler’s theory. 
And while this may be seen as presenting different kinds of obstacles, particularly in the area of 
inter-religious conversation, it shores up one of the most serious and persistent complaints, 
namely, Fowler’s prioritization of psychology in his understanding of faith development. 
According to Loder, this can only lead to a theological dead-end. 

Everything in the psychological approach may be seen as the work of the human spirit in its effort 
to understand and interpret itself. But for all the analytical power of such theories, their 
preoccupation with adaptation (important as that may be) prevents them from self-criticism in 
relation to the more profound issues of human existence. That is, even after we have carefully 
examined human development from the various standpoints, including criticisms and revisions of 
the theories, we will not have explicitly said anything of theological significance . 10 


It is undoubtedly an exaggeration to suggest that Fowler says nothing of theological 
significance. But Fowler’s theology does not emerge from his observation of how faith develops 
but is assumed a priori and then poured back through a psychological sieve that retains only 
those insights that reinforce its assumptions. So if Loder’s approach is initially jarring because 
of its explicit prioritization of theology, Fowler’s should cause no less alarm because of its 
psychological allegiances. To reduce the former to expressions of the latter is to engage in a 


8 Loder believed that Fowler had captured only one aspect of the human exercise of faith, the quest for meaning, and 
had severed this “branch” from the biblical-theological trunk of the tree. In The Logic of the Spirit he writes, “My 
predisposition would be to say that the main title and subtitle of Fowler's book should be reversed to read instead 
The Psychology of Human Development and the Quest for Meaning: Stages of an Aspect of Faith.” See 7X5, 256. 

9 Ibid. 

10 TLS, 26-27. 
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disciplinary coup where theological substance is overthrown for the sake of a universalizing 
psychological theory. 

More importantly, Loder’s bipolar asymmetrical relationality offers a way of 
understanding how the divine and the human interact with one another in a way that Fowler’s 
theory does not. While objections may still be made regarding the ontological priority Loder 
ascribes to theology, there is clearly room within his framework for a robust engagement with 
the human sciences (since these articulate the human side of a bipolar asymmetrical 
relationality). But it is not apparent that Fowler’s model offers the same opportunities for 
theological engagement given that his stage-model terminates with a perspective that appears to 
liquidate the notion of transcendence altogether. For these and other reasons, Loder’s approach 
offers a more promising engagement with the relationship between theology and human 
development. 

7.2.1 Loder’s Logic of Transformation 

Having sketched the outline of Loder’s methodology and theological anthropology in 
the previous chapter, we are now in a position to engage his understanding of transformation. In 
articulating a “logic of transformation” Loder was attempting to describe a nonnative pattern or 
shape of human development that took place in four-dimensional context. But crucially, this 
pattern did not see the individual ego and the unfolding of its innate capacities as telling the 
whole story. This narrative, for Loder, was inherently reductionist because it foreclosed on the 
questions that were most important. Constructing a theory of human development that could 
hold the insights of the human sciences while situating them within a wider frame of reference 
became Loder’s life’s work. Wright summarizes: “Over a span of forty years, Loder worked out 
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the ‘grammar’ of transformation that revealed at the center of existence a bipolar, differentiated, 
relational unity shaped by, and conformed to, the dimensions discerned at Chalcedon.” 11 More 
specifically, Loder saw in the category of “convictional experience” a way of affirming, not only 
the “subjectivity” that is part of all human knowledge, 12 but of a kind of “relationality” that 
didn’t just reflect social construction (the “lived world”) but bore an analogy to the structure of 
reality. Loder saw dangers with both objectivist and subjectivist understandings of knowledge. 
The former made the false assumption that the knower could be bracketed from the knowing 
process. 13 The later was the path to solipsism. 14 What was needed, he argued was a notion of 
subject-object relations that was more like “mutual-indwelling” so that “what we called ‘object’ 
is an emergent synthesis of so-called subjective and objective factors.” 15 

But it was not only the subject-object relationship that needed to be reframed in order to 
explain the nature of human conviction and transformation. For Loder, the very notion of 
conviction required a Convictor because the nature of the human spirit - the one that knows that 
it knows that it knows - was such that its own innate competencies were insufficient to the task 
of self-understanding. So instead of diagnosing the influence of the environment on the knower, 


11 Dana R. Wright, “Are You There?” 8. 

12 An important alternative usage of “conviction” and “convictional” is found in the work of James Wm. McClendon 
Jr. and James M. Smith. Here the term is situated within the context of the challenge of pluralism; that is, conviction 
is defined in such a way that could account for enduring, even intractable, differences. McClendon and Smith define 
conviction as “a persistent belief such that if X (a person or community) has a conviction, it will not easily be 
relinquished without making X a significantly different person (or community) than before.” In doing this, they 
rightly note the personal and communal investment in the knowing process and counter the modern tendency to 
privilege objectivity. See James Wm. McClendon Jr. and James M. Smith, Convictions: Defusing Religious 
Relativism (Eugene; Wipf & Stock, 1994), 5-9. In my view, McClendon and Smith rightly name the extent to which 
“our human wants, fears, hopes, faith, doubts, and commitments,” are embedded within our convictions. But this is 
only one side of what Loder calls the bipolar, asymmetrical structure of reality. This is, perhaps, conviction without 
a Convictor; a process of human knowing and believing that was itself in need of transformation. 

13 In his preface to The Logic of the Spirit Loder writes, “The functionalism, structuralism and empiricism toward 
which the human sciences are inclined keep them in a dualistic Newtonian world, where the person of the 
investigator is bracketed for the sake of objectifying the findings and meeting the canons of an empirical test.” See 
TLS, xi. 

14 TTM, 30. 

15 Ibid. 
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Loder focused on the much more dynamic relationship between God, the person and the context. 
Loder saw transformational logic as a grammar that provided the substructure for understanding 
all human differentiation and change. He observed an analogy in the way that grammar 
functions as the unremarkable, yet essential infrastructure for all linguistic communication. 

This transformational logic transposes from one context to another in the same way that grammar 
as the relatively stable underlying structure of language transposes from context to context and 
thereby gives coherence and meaning to a potentially infinite variety of semantic forms and 
expressions. Such expressions of transformation vary at the surface, but the deep, underlying 
pattern remains the same . 16 

So in seeking clarity on the process and nature of human transformation, Loder believed 
he was accessing more than just a diagnostic on the elements of human change. Instead, he saw 
the category of “transformation” as a link between God and humankind, between the nature and 
work of God as revealed in Jesus Christ and the nature and work of persons who enact and re¬ 
enact this pattern in innumerable ways across the lifespan. To speak of transformation, for 
Loder, was to speak of redemption and the possibility of actual, relational contact between 
heaven and earth. 

7.2.2 Transformation Defined 

Loder was convinced that transformation was a more basic category than development 
when it came to describing human change. The latter emphasized an individual’s innate human 
capacities interacting within a particular environment and seeking cumulative states of 
equilibrium. Loder did not dispute the fact that this type of change occurred; in response to 
Fowler’s Stages of Faith he noted, “There is increasingly less doubt in my mind that he has 

16 Ibid, 42. 
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constructed a reliable study of development since I and some of my students are able to get 
results that consistently, within certain limits, corroborate [his] findings.” 17 But, to Loder, the 
most significant questions appeared to have been obscured. As Kovacs puts it, “The adaptive 
responses of the ego allow for survival and growth (which are good things), but they do not 
satisfy the deeper longings of the human spirit.” 18 With respect to Fowler’s stages, Loder saw 
them as describing meaningful phenomena but excluding the dynamic Presence that energized 
the change. Haitch summarizes Loder’s view: “Take any developmental stages you like, he 
offered - whether those of Piaget, Erikson, Levinson, Kohlberg, Gilligan, or Fowler - and you 
will find that the real action resides not in the stages themselves but in the transformative 
movement from one stage to the next. As soon as a person reaches any stage, she or he starts 
moving toward the next... The basic point here is that transformation is even more definitive of 
the human spirit than socialization.” 19 

What Loder intends with the term transformation is to challenge the reductionism that 
he saw as embedded within the term development. He was wary of explanations that 
functionally assumed that human development was nothing more than adaptive competencies in 
the process of (inevitable) emergence. In his preface to TLS he suggests that “The temptation on 
the part of the ardent empiricist is to bring ultimate purpose, meaning and the uniqueness of 
persons under the canons of the empirical method.” 20 This temptation, for Loder, obscured more 
than it revealed. He had experienced a word from beyond the void in his own life, and sought to 
preserve this possibility within his logic of transformation. What was important for Loder was 


17 Loder and Fowler, “Conversations on Fowler's Stages of Faith and Loder's The Transforming Moment 135. 

18 Kovacs, The Relational Theology of James E. Loder , 91. 

19 Haitch, “A Summary of James E. Loder’s Theory of Christian Education,” 305-306. 

20 TLS, xii. 
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that, with respect to any given question or challenge, there was the possibility of something new 


emerging that was related to the specific elements of that problem but could also transcend or 
reframe them. Haitch summarizes: “As Loder uses the term, ‘transformation’ is not simply a 
synonym for change but rather has a precise meaning: within a given frame of reference or 
experience, a new and hidden order emerges that has power to redefine the original frame and 
reorder its elements.” 21 Crucially, for Loder, this new and hidden order always emerged out of a 
confrontation with human limits or boundaries; in other words, the catalyst for transformation 
was a cruciform encounter with the void. 

One of the key arguments he makes in TTM is that instead of focusing our attention on 
the achievements of the various stages - that is, the periods of stasis and equilibrium - we should 
instead focus on the patterned way in which the transitions between those stages occurred. So 
instead of focusing on competencies like trust or autonomy or intimacy (as with Erikson), we 
should instead ask the question, “How do these transformations from one state to another 
actually take place?” How does the pre-adolescent come to a dawning recognition of her need to 
take initiative? How does the young adult move beyond self-absorption and toward a genuine 
quest for intimacy? Loder believed that the logic of transformation rendered these transitions 
intelligible. 

Transformational logic is rooted in and permeates every aspect of human development as the 
pattern that governs the stage transition process... However, because most of life and growth is 
carried on not at stages but between stages, the stage transition process then is the most prominent 
part of human development, although it is studied, perhaps, the least. My thesis... is that this 
prominent aspect of development is transformational in its basic pattern . 22 


21 Haitch, “Trampling Down Death by Death,” 47. 

22 TTM , 126-127. Fowler critiqued Loder on the point that most of life is spent “between” rather than “at” the stages 
or growth. Fowler suggested that Loder was guilty of a “misleading overstatement” that was “empirically 
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A final introductory piece of the puzzle is Loder’s conviction that transformational logic 
included the possibility that God may act. In fact, Loder’s theology was more robust than this. 
The Holy Spirit was not merely an occasional intruder in the human story who might produce the 
odd epiphany or flash of revelational lightning. Rather the Spirit was the very ground of human 
knowing who could also transcend that pattern through convictional experience. For Loder, 
there was a clear analogy between the Spirit who searched all things, “even the thoughts of God” 
(1 Cor 2:10) and the human spirit which had the capacity to seek its own mind and relate “to 
itself.” This analogia spiritus was the ground for Loder’s confidence that transfonnation was 
not a work of human ingenuity but a gracious gift of God. 

We begin in God, who is Spirit, and with the theological premise that the Holy Spirit is the 
Teacher: It is the Holy Spirit by whom the Scriptures become the Word of God. It is the Holy 
Spirit who brings Jesus Christ out of the remoteness of history, creating faith through grace. This is 
our epistemology. For all that pertains to teaching and learning in the Christian context, our 
fundamental epistemology and guiding assumption has to be: The Holy Spirit leads us into all 
truth . 23 

This analogy is helpful for understanding the dynamics of human transformation only 
when one further detail is highlighted. It would be easy to imagine a fairly bland notion of 
spirituality emerging from the analogia spiritus. In other words, the notion that there is a divine 
Spirit underpinning our various human “spiritual” longings is neither radical nor especially 


challengeable” because periods of integrated stability were what made it possible to even speak of stages. Fowler’s 
complaint is that Loder undersells how much time is actually spent in equilibrium which is, perhaps a fair point. See 
Loder and Fowler, “Conversations on Fowler's Stages of Faith and Loder's The Transforming Moment 146. Loder 
might add that in saying that most "life and growth” happen between the stages is more of a qualitative than a 
quantitative observation - that is, that growth is intensified in stage transitions. But there is no evidence that he 
attempted to empirically verify this claim. My judgment is that the debate between these two models would not be 
settled by applying a stopwatch to see whether people spend more time “in transition” or "in equilibrium.” Loder’s 
main goal is to ground human development theologically and this is where is argument is strongest. 

23 Haitch, “A Summary of James E. Loder’s Theory of Christian Education,” 306. 
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interesting in today’s intellectual climate. What Loder insists upon, however, is that this analogy 
takes a particular cruciform shape. So it is not just the divine-human connection that this 
analogy articulates, it is the specific pattern of transformation which involves the confrontation 
with death and the experience of resurrection. Crucially, this insight seemed to come into focus 
for Loder after his father’s death. 

After 1970, Loder began to recognize that not only did ‘the Spirit of God create the problem and 
guide us into truth,’ but the creativity-through-conflict pattern of the human spirit which he had 
been investigating through his work at Harvard and Princeton bore an analogical relationship to the 
affirming, crucifying and resurrecting pattern of the Holy Spirit which he had experienced in the 
1970 accident and earlier at the death of his father. 24 

Loder’s language of transfonnation, then, is a way of describing human change that 
depends on a particular anthropological, Christological and pneumatological vision. The Spirit, 
who is the origin and ground of human spirits, shapes those spirits over time and the 
paradigmatic shape of that change is a transformation of the void in all its expressions and the 
gracious offering of new life in its place. Transformation, in other words, is a way of talking 
about death and resurrection. 

7.2.3 Loder’s Transformational Pattern 

The pattern of transformation, for Loder, is articulated in a five-part “logic.” This 
pattern is not necessarily sequential; Loder insists that “one may enter consciously into any of 
the five points and still be drawn to work through the whole.” 25 What holds this pattern together, 
then, is not its linear progression but rather the “knower’s intention to complete the knowing 

24 Dana Wright, “James Edwin Loder Jr.” URL: http://www.talbot.edu/ce20/educators/protestant/james_loder/ 
[accessed 14 September 2015] 

25 TTM, 42. 
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act.” 26 Loder saw a clear connection between his logic of transformation and Polanyi’s notion of 
personal knowledge, particularly with respect to the importance of the knowing subject in the 
knowing process. 27 Loder builds on Polanyi and adds that this pattern applies to more than just 
epistemological questions. Indeed, Loder believed that the logic of transformation was evident 
in all human change, even (perhaps especially) in the structural accounts of human development 
that had functionally excluded the Spirit that enabled and empowered the process. “These five 
steps,” he argued, “constitute the logic of transformation inherent in the human spirit.” 28 

7. 2.3.1 Conflict in Context 

The pattern begins with the experience of conflict or disruption. These “conflicts” 
range in severity, from the mundane transitions that characterize early child development (for 
example, the experience of maternal absence) to the more disorienting crises that intrude 
throughout the course of life. They could include things as ordinary as discerning the fallibility 
of one’s parents or encountering an intellectual or hermeneutical puzzle, to more disruptive 
experiences like profound grief or loss. While the severity of conflict varies, the shape of how 
we engage it is consistent. According to Loder, the human spirit is predisposed to take whatever 
steps are necessary to neutralize perceived threats and to integrate conflicts into a renewed 
coherence or unity. “Most of the time,” he suggests, “we respond to any rupture in the knowing 
event the way nature responds to a vacuum. No matter how trivial, we tend to want it set right or 
know that it is all right that it not be settled.” 29 What is essential to note about the conflict is that 
it takes place in four-dimensional context. The conflict resonates “through the self and into the 


26 Ibid, 40. 

27 Wright, “Personal Knowledge Transformed: James Loder’s Neo-Chalcedonian Science of Practical Theology,” 
Tradition and Discovery 42 no. 4 (Feb 2016): 31-49. 

28 TTM, 4. 


29 Ibid, 37. 
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lived world” while “threatening ultimate void.” It is the possibility of resolution or new being 
that creates the tension and this means that “the conflict has the “I” or the alienated self; the self 
does not have the conflict.” 30 

This “indwelling” of the conflict is where the connection between Loder and Polanyi 
becomes visible. Polanyi suggested that all human knowing is underwritten by a “fiduciary 
stance,” or conviction in the intelligibility, order and unity of reality. 31 In Polanyi’s words, “We 
know more than we can tell.” 32 The problem, of course, is that this “order and unity” is not 
transparent. The surface chaos of human experience produces confusion, pain and 
unintelligibility (i.e. the void). This begs the question of why people believe that there is order 
available to be discovered. For Loder, this “hardwiring” of the human spirit is a “prolepsis,” an 
anticipatory revelation that can only come from a source outside of ourselves. “The gap that 
stretches between human being and knowing in the face of death brings any humanly generated 
‘intuitive surmises’ to ‘evoke coherence’ to shipwreck. When prolepsis generated by the human 
spirit comes up against ontological limits of human experience an alternative prolepsis is 
required by science and can only be provided by revelation.” 33 For Loder, then, the very 
experience of conflict was evidence of God’s Spirit addressing the human spirit through a kind 
of “inner witness” that invites and empowers the quest for coherence. 

This notion of prolepsis provides the theological infrastructure for locating the 
particular experiences of conflict that function as unpleasant invitations into the process of 
transformation. Loder believed that it was best if conflicts emerged organically through the 


30 Ibid, 100. 

31 Wright, “Personal Knowledge Transformed,” 38. 

32 Qtd. in TTM, 30. 

33 Wright, “Personal Knowledge Transformed,” 42. 
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course of life, as opposed to being simulated or abstracted from experience. “It is a knowing 
event of far greater personal significance,” he argued, “if the initial conflict is not artificially 
generated from the outside but a conflict that the knower had had all along but not recognized.” 34 
But Loder also wrote as a theorist of Christian education and was keenly aware of the 
transformative potential of an environment where conflicts were introduced as part of the 
learning experience. Loder saw the term “Christian education” as embedding a critical challenge 
and tension. “Education,” he suggested, connoted socialization and pattern maintenance while 
“Christian” named the imperative of christomorphic transformation. How to keep the two in 
dynamic interaction was the challenge. The key, according to Loder, was that all “naturalistic” 
patterns of transformation including the conflicts and resolutions embedded within the processes 
of socialization (i.e. education) must themselves be transformed. This is how he avoided the 
conclusion that his language of “transformation” was simply applying divine gloss to an 
otherwise mundane process. In his final (and as yet unpublished) work, Educational Ministry in 
the Logic of the Spirit, Loder addresses this charge. “Does the emphasis being made here upon 
transformation mean that Christianity merely sacralizes transformation as a natural force, 
blessing the given condition of the universe? No, all such natural forces are in themselves 
without meaning or purpose. Thus, all natural forces, including transformation itself, must be 
transformed.” 35 This, for Loder, preserved the integrity of the process of Christian education as a 
means of both socialization and transformation. The logic of transformation applied to the 
ordinary patterns of learning but these same patterns, embedded as they were in negation, needed 


34 TTM, 37. 

35 Loder, Educational Ministry in the Logic of the Spirit, 15-16. 
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to be transformed due to their inability to point to a meaning beyond adaptation and survival 


(given their two-dimensional underpinnings). 

For Loder, conflict was stitched into the very fabric of the human ego. The experience 
of conflict was an instantiation of the condition of conflict and this fact meant that further 
transformation could only be the work of the Spirt. He makes this point at the outset of TTM. 

Let us suppose that the conflicted situation, vacuum or void was endemic to the ego itself. Then, 
would this patterned process still pertain? The basic answer of this study will be ‘yes,’ but in such 
cases the logic of transformation is transposed to the level of divine action. In this the Holy 
Spirit... whose mission begins and ends in the inner life of God, transforms the human ego - and 
by implication, then, all human transformations which issue from this ego are themselves 
transformed. 36 

Conflict, for Loder, offered an unwelcome but ultimately transformative window into 
reality because this was the point at which God’s Spirit was uniquely active. Kovacs 
summarizes: “Loder’s transformational pattern calls us to pay close attention to the cracks, 
ruptures, and breaks in human knowing because they contain the means through which a deeper 
intelligibility can be discerned and thereby are potentially more significant in the way they 
encourage new creative expressions in all forms of knowledge, leading to experiences of 
profound conviction.” 37 

7.23.2 Interlude for Scanning 

The experience of conflict produces a period of uncertainty, searching and focused 
interrogation of the environment. Loder calls this period “interlude for scanning” (Fowler 


36 TTM, 4. 

37 Kovacs, The Relational Theology of James E. Loder, 156. 
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summarizes Loder as calling for “attentive waiting”). 38 Again, it is important to note that this 
“scanning” could take place on both conscious and unconscious registers. “Although much of 
human activity, intellectual as well as experiential, is random and inconsistent, the inner drive 
toward consistency and the resolution of dissonance is a persistent force in psychic life. Thus 
once a conflict is engaged, the spirit begins to search for resolution.” 39 The key element of this 
period is the “empathic indwelling” of the conflict. As we have already noted, the sheer 
existence of conflict is, for Loder, a way of naming the presence of the Spirit in our lives. The 
interlude produced by conflict, then, is a way of being in relationship with God. As the human 
spirit confronts the void, in large and small ways, the limits of finite human existence cry out for 
a wider horizon. What this empathic indwelling looks like varies. It could look like a focused 
search for answers to a particular question or problem. It could look like a kind of settled 
patience in the midst of uncertainty. It could even culminate in an acknowledgement that full 
resolution to a given problem might be elusive. Loder summarizes: 

To be temporarily baffled over a conflict in one's situation is to be drawn both consciously and 
unconsciously into the familiar psychological process of searching out the possible solutions, 
taking apart errors, keeping parts, and discarding others. This is indwelling the conflict with 
empathy for the problem and its parts... This interlude may take place for only a second, as when 
one stares out the window briefly to recall a telephone number, or it may last years, as when one 
labors inwardly to resolve piece by piece some of the deep psychological hurts of childhood. 40 

The posture that is taken during this period is ultimately determinative. It is, of course, 
possible to react to problems or challenges in unhealthy and destructive ways. But when conflict 
is engaged faithfully there is a creative energy that gathers around the problem and, indeed, 

38 Loder and Fowler, “Conversations on Fowler's Stages of Faith and Loder's The Transforming Moment ,” 141. 

39 TTM, 3. 

40 Ibid, 37. 
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contributes to its resolution. “It takes an investment of caring energy to hold the problem, partial 
solutions, and whole state of irresolution together. It is this step in the formation of the knowing 
event that leads into the fuller or more comprehensive implications of the conflict and 
accordingly searches out a solution in the most universal terms. This is the step of waiting, 
wondering, following hunches, and exhausting the possibilities.” 41 

This way of indwelling the conflict is by no means inevitable. The human ego, as Loder 
repeatedly insists, is grounded in negation so there is no guarantee of christomorphic 
transformation (this can only be the gift of the Spirit). And yet healthy patterns of human 
transformation are possible (even common) apart from explicit theological commitments. This 
was not problematic for Loder. His understanding of reality as bipolar and asymmetrical meant 
that there was transformative potential embedded within every human spirit, though that spirit 
was grounded in negation. Indeed, this is precisely what enabled him to be warmly appreciative 
of the insights of structural accounts of human development which he saw as transformational in 
character. But to name this fact, even to celebrate it, is only to name one of the polarities and to 
remain within a two-dimensional frame. Human transformation, grounded as it was in negation, 
was always in need of a further transformation that could only come from a Source outside of the 
ego and the social construction of our lived worlds. And this transformation is fundamentally 
redemptive in character and christomorphic in shape. 

7.2.33 Insight Felt With Intuitive Force 

The period of scanning, though it must be engaged empathically and can issue in new 
resources of endurance and patience, is still characterized predominantly by restlessness. It is in 
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the nature of the human spirit to seek resolution and until it finds it, the spirit will experience a 
level of disorientation. The third step in Loder’s transformative logic addresses the moment of 
breakthrough - the Eureka! - when unity is recomposed out of the fragments of the earlier 
conflict. This recomposition is not only a specific solution to discrete problem but recreates the 
entire knowing context; that is, it doesn’t merely answer the question it reframes the environment 
in which the question was first (consciously or unconsciously) asked. 

This experience can be described in the language of construction and the language of 
revelation as it attempts to capture both transformative capacity of the human spirit as well as 
reality of a Voice that speaks from outside of that “closed loop” of human lived worlds. Insight 
or resolution can be the product of the human spirit’s imaginative capacities but those capacities 
themselves cry out for a kind of redemptive transformation that can only issue from the Spirit. 
Insight, for Loder, had the quality of an “event” which aligns well with the notion of intuition. 
Intuition, after all, is different in character than analysis. Loder writes, “It is this third step, 
the construction of insight sensed with convicting force that constitutes the turning point in the 
knowing event. It is by this central act that the elements of the ruptured situation are 
transformed, and a new perception, perspective, or world view is bestowed on the knower .” 42 

In an effort to clarify this “constructive act of the imagination,” Loder borrows Arthur 
Koestler’s term “bisociation” which refers to an imaginative construct where “two habitually 
incompatible frames of reference [converge], usually with surprising suddenness, to compose a 
meaningful unity .” 43 Loder is keen to emphasize this “punctual” aspect of resolution, not 
because he believed that all insight came in the form of a Damascus-road experience but because 
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of his desire to avoid the cognitive biases that he saw as typical of structural developmental 


approaches (particularly Piaget). Not all were satisfied with Loder on this point and saw him 
privileging the dramatic over the mundane. Fowler, in particular worried that Loder “[fell] into 
the motif of instantaneous conversion and [used] the language of the Spirit to shut off critical 
inquiry.” 44 But, as Haitch notes, Loder’s emphasis was a reaction to what he perceived to a 
structural repression of this fundamental element of human experience. 

It is sometimes thought that [Loder] focused too much on the moment of crisis, extreme example, 
or sudden conversion. He valued these events because he felt they had been devalued by his 
church and academic peers. Moreover, he had witnessed sudden gracious power in his own life 
and in the lives of those he counseled, and he could not but speak of what he had seen and 
heard. At the same time, he was careful to say the point was not to be always living at the 
extremities, but rather to see how the experience of the extremity could reveal what matters most 
when living in the middle . 45 

For Loder, convictional experiences produced transformative ruptures in the 
substructure of reality. What was crucial was not to gaze upon or try to replicate these ruptures 
but to harvest their revelatory potential. Haitch summarizes, “[Loder] was concerned with both 
the transforming moment and the underlying structure of reality it revealed; with both the 
epiphany of Christ and the christomorphic patterns displayed (if half hidden) across the 
universe.” 46 Loder was convinced that human transformation was a “two-way street.” We act as 
discoverers, yes, but what of the possibility of being shown ? We crave knowledge, but what 
about the possibility of being known ? 


44 Loder and Fowler, “Conversations on Fowler's Stages of Faith and Loder's The Transforming Moment ,” 148. 

45 Haitch, “Trampling Down Death by Death," 44. 
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For Loder, moments of insight or intuition (whether conscious or unconscious) 
produced a figure-ground relationship where the particular human transformation or insight was 
“contextualized” by the more expansive work of the Spirit. A two-dimensional world (self and 
lived “world”) can only be self-referencing and adaptive. Insight, rather, is a gift from the future 
and the transformed self is a partial incarnation of a healed relationship. 

Loder argues that when intelligibility seeks to indwell the Absolute Person, a figure-ground results 
such that Christ becomes the Knower and the [human] knower becomes the known. Now one is 
known through and through as part of the contingent order, proleptically embodying the 
consummation of Christ. The form of insight is human through and through, but in substance the 
human knower becomes him/herself the embodied insight—the one thoroughly known . 47 

The word that best captured this insight, for Loder was “conviction” because it captures 
the experiential quality of knowing (as distinct from incremental cognitive gains) while 
acknowledging the presence of a Convictor and acknowledging the relational quality of human 
knowing. Loder clarifies: “Speaking of ‘experience’ in relation to conviction means that the 
convicted person is compelled to reopen the question of reality in light of the presumed nature of 
the Convictor and the convictional relationship.” 48 Kovacs amplifies this insight: “In paying 
close attention to the way he defines conviction, we can begin to identify what I would argue is 
Loder’s most significant claim for the Christian life: the primacy of relationality. In his 
definition of conviction as an exchange between two parties, the Convictor and the convicted, we 
detect what is most important to him and thus are given a glimpse into what I see as the heart of 
his thought.” 49 And again, it is crucial to note that this Source is more than a generic 
transcendence because it grounds a christomorphic transformation that is fully human and fully 

47 Wright, “Personal Knowledge Transformed,” 44. 
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divine according to the analogia spiritus. As Loder concludes, “The process of transformation 


characterizes spirit generally, but this analogy becomes actual and historical only through 
Christ. 50 

7.23.4 Release and Repatterning 

The experience of resolution, however large or small, is followed by a period in which 
the lived world is reconceived or repatterned based on the gains of the convictional experience. 

As is evident by Loder’s terminology, this process is comprised of two elements that are oriented 
toward the past (“release”) and the future (“openness”). As we have seen, there is an 
unconscious investment of energy or tension in the period of “attentive waiting” or “scanning.” 
As this tension abates, there is relief from the burden of instability. Loder writes, “The release of 
energy is a response of the unconscious to the resolution and the evidence that one's personal 
investment in the event has reached a conclusion; the conflict is over.” 51 But this element of the 
logic of transformation is not merely therapeutic, it is designed to produce a renewed openness to 
further discovery and conviction in ongoing four-dimensional context. “The release that is a 
consequence of instruction in the Spirit is not merely the psychological catharsis of tension 
reduction for a return to equilibrium and known patterns of adaptation. It is a suffusion of the 
personality with the joy of the ‘Teacher’ at his having ‘made the point.” 52 

Loder calls the fruit of this process “mundane ecstasy” where one “perceives the world 
of common experiences in a new way [and] becomes absorbent of almost more ‘mundaneness’ 
than can be contained.” 53 Yet again, Loder is at pains to distinguish this ecstasy from a more 
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generalized “spirituality,” arguing that the human is not liberated for the purpose of authenticity 
or expressivism, but rather “to choose for or against the new World Christ intends.” 54 In 
Christian terms, Loder concludes, “one seeks to compose only the World that God is 
composing.” 55 He readily concedes that this may sound particularist and absurd but insists that 
the “negative absurdity” of two-dimensional living - with its repression of the void and 
resistance to the Holy - is worse than the “positive absurdity” which negates the void and 
chooses the path of sacrificial love as revealed in Christ. “Mundane ecstasy,” he concludes, “is 
an exposure to the World ‘God so loved,’ in which faith already participates and for which it is 
willing to sacrifice, even perish.” 56 

The release and repatterning stage, then, involves a renewed orientation toward the 
future. It takes a posture of openness toward a World that it cannot yet see. Wright notes 
Loder’s continuing debt to Polanyi on this point. “Loder accepts Polanyi’s understanding that 
discovery of reality is not an end unto itself but an invitation to discover more in an open 
universe desiring to make itself known.” 57 While Polanyi did not make explicit theological 
connections, he provided an epistemological framework within which Loder could interpret his 
experience. Crucially, this openness aligns with Loder’s anthropology (the exocentric self) and 
with the reality of convictional experiences which function not as end games but doorways into a 
fuller engagement with reality. “It is often the case,” he noted, “that solutions will come with a 
wave of new associations, carrying the implications further than the original conflict suggested 
and thereby immersing the knower more richly and deeply than ever in his or her assumptional 

54 Recall that Loder uses the term world in three particular ways: (1) “world” refers to a particular lived composition 
of the world; (2) world refers more generally to socially constructed reality in all possible expressions; (3) World 
refers to the world that God intended and will ultimately recompose. 
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world.” 58 Ultimately this repatterning is where transformation is most visible. It is in the new 
associations that a discernible “third thing” becomes visible, something genuinely new and not 
merely a reconfiguration of existing materials. 

7.2.3.5 Interpretation and Verification 

The final element of Loder’s transformational logic seeks to name the way conviction is 
tested, confirmed (and perhaps reconfigured) in subsequent experience. He saw this 
confirmation as happening in both backward and forward directions. He saw interpretation as a 
backward looking move which sought “congruent connections from the essential structures of 
the imaginative construct back into the original conditions of the puzzle.” In other words, the 
new insight or frame of reference is utilized as an interpretive grid to make sense of previous 
questions, to confirm earlier hunches or to otherwise make more explanatory sense of the totality 
of previous experience. The forward looking element of this stage involved what he called 
“correspondence” which sought to “[make] the apparent congruence public and a matter of 
consensus.” 59 Another term Loder used for this forward-looking aim was “verification” which 
required a “public,” or a communal context for discernment. Within the Christian frame of 
reference, this obviously referred to the church. But Loder was eager to insist that the church 
was not just the company of those who want to compare notes on charismatic experiences. 
“Four-dimensional transformation is essential to knowing Christ,” he insisted, “but it may be 
stretched out over years. Convictional experiences and their verification focus in fast motion, so 
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to say, the unique way in which individuals are united over extended time and in a particular 


fellowship that, in turn, enters into the broad historical, transforming work of Jesus Christ.” 60 

One key way in which Loder saw this happening was through the practice of the 
Eucharist. Here was an event whose meaning needed to be affirmed but, more than that, had to 
be ingested and made part of one’s physical being. In the Eucharistic moment, “the complex of 
meanings focused on Christ no longer [reside] outside oneself as a doctrine, nor does the 
participant any longer view the elements, the celebration, and their meaning as usual. Rather the 
meaning of the Eucharist (Christ) becomes itself the lens through which one’s own being, and 
being-itself, is viewed.” 61 The logic of the Eucharist, for Loder, translated directly to the logic of 
convictional experience. Just as the Eucharist begins as something that we ponder or explain as 
something external to us but eventually becomes something that we find ourselves within, so too 
convictional experiences are transposed from a two-dimensional to a four-dimensional context 
by the Spirit. We no longer have experiences, rather we inhabit them. “The four-dimensional 
transformation of the Eucharist requires that one be inside what is believed in order to see 
whatever is out there, in here, and everywhere in terms of Christ’s intention for all creation, from 
the commonest bread crumbs to the Kingdom of God.” 62 This bipolarity enabled Loder to both 
affirm the significance of convictional experiences and the mundane ecstasy that they produced. 
More than this, for Loder, the two were in mutually dependent relationship because of the 
irreplaceable role that transformative experience played in transposing “belief’ into 
“conviction.” “Every day Christian experience” he concludes, “badly needs what the 
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transforming moment does to place people inside their convictions, just as the transforming 
moment needs everyday Christian experience as its substantive content.” 63 

This, then, is an overview of Loder’s transformational logic, a logic that he saw as 
providing the “grammar” for all human change, both unconscious and conscious. The five-part 
progression can be seen as providing the mechanics of transformation so long as we remember 
that Loder saw these mechanics themselves as needing a further transformation that could only 
come from beyond the two dimensions, that is, from the Spirit of God. 

7.3 TRANSFORMATION FROM INFANCY TO YOUNG ADULTHOOD 

Having sketched an outline of Loder’s logic of transformation we are now prepared to 
answer the “So what?” question. How, to be direct, does Loder’s notion of transformation apply 
to the developmental questions raised in Chapters 2-6? This is an appropriate question because 
Loder’s aim was to provide a theological bridge between the psychological paradigms of human 
development and Fowler’s faith development theory. According to Wright, Loder viewed The 
Logic of the Spirit as his answer to Stages of Faith as it is here that he offers an application of his 
transformative logic across the human lifespan. 64 This final section, then, will offer a brief 
summary of what transformation looks like when applied to the various “conflicts,” “insights” 
and “releases” that are characteristic of different periods of the human lifespan leading up to 
young adulthood. Again, Loder’s notion of transformation, while emphasizing moments of 
discontinuity within human experience, is not ultimately discontinuous with human experience. 
That is, there is no conflict between his understanding of transformation and regularity or 
predictability in terms of how it is seen in actual human lives. 
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7.3.1 Negation, Double Negation and Redemption 


Before this, however, it is important to note one of Loder’s most crucial and far- 
reaching insights. He believed that human transformation, for all its potential, remained 
fundamentally flawed because of its grounding in negation. Kovacs notes that “One cannot 
begin to fathom Loder’s anthropology without a firm grasp of one fundamental, counter-intuitive 
idea. Ego development is maladaptive.” 65 What he means by this is that “normal” human 
development restricts four-dimensional existence, focusing only on “world” construction and ego 
development while obscuring the determinative realities of the void and the Holy. For Loder, 

Normal development is psychologically constructed, socially supported, and culturally maintained 
so that people are drawn out of the full four dimensions of their being. It is preeminently two- 
dimensional, aiming at the comparatively meagre values of survival and satisfaction as determined 
by socially accepted norms. Restricting the range of human being has severe consequences; most 
fundamentally, there is a death of conscience and a loss of ultimate concerns . 66 

Chief among these ultimate concerns, of course, is the confrontation with death and the 
hope of new life and this is where ego development seemed inadequate to the human challenge. 
“While the human spirit can negate and create many things,” Loder argues, “it cannot negate 
death and nothingness. This fact is something of a premise or direct apprehension. In times of 
death or moments of intense loneliness apprehends the void or nothingness that underlies all we 
think or say or do. At death we break up. 67 

For Loder, this meant that un-transformed patterns of human development, while still 
demonstrating much in the way of goodness and potentiality, remain deficient and lead to a self- 
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world relationship characterized by mistrust and fear. Ego development, in Loder’s assessment, 
was constituted in negation, particularly in its search for a Face that would guarantee security. 
Subsequent defensive moves were efforts to ward off the chaos threatened by that absence. 
Development belonged to the world of the ego; transformation belonged to the world of the spirit 
and while the two were vitally connected, the latter accessed all four-dimensions of reality in a 
way that the former could not. Loder suggests that this understanding of transformation enables 
the spirit to break free from the prison of adaptation and survival. 

The human spirit both is in the service of the ego and transcends it. True to its transformative 
character, it implies that with every new insight, constructive act of imagination, and formation of 
new stages, a higher aim is beckoning, and that human nature belongs to a higher but hidden 
order. When the human spirit finds its ground in the Divine Spirit, then its aim is disclosed as 
harmony between the divine and contingent orders, specifically union with the presence and 
purposes of God. Subsequently the human spirit, in agreement with the divine order, will seek to 
bring all ego competencies into line with those purposes, even if it means counteradaptive 
behaviour and suffering in place of satisfaction and survival . 68 


Since the human spirit is grounded in negation, then, the only path toward wholeness is 
a negation of that negation, that is, a “double negation.” According to Haitch, “When Loder uses 
the term ‘double negation,’ he does not mean it simply in a mathematical sense whereby two 
negatives cancel each other out and become a positive. Rather, double negation refers to a 
relationality, whereby whatever is good or redeemable within that first negation becomes saved, 
purified, and perfected through the mediation that negates it.” 69 

Loder saw a kind of formula for this double negation in the Apostle Paul’s famous 
words, “I have been crucified with Christ and I no longer live, but Christ lives in me. The life I 
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now live in the body, I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me” 
(Gal. 2:20). In these words Loder discerned a distinctly Christian pattern of human 
transformation, one that denied the human identity that was grounded in negation but more 
fundamentally affirmed the human identity that was transformed by the Spirit of Christ. In 
Loder’s words, “Whereas the ego says, ‘not you, but me (or I),’ the Christian here declares, ‘I, 
yet not I, but Christ. ’ Here Christ becomes the loving presence of the other to whom one can say 
‘yes’ and not be afraid. In him is revealed the face of God that will never leave or forsake, but 
abide always.” 70 Wright concludes, “From this convictional standpoint Loder argued that normal 
human development under the ‘triumph of negation’ (‘negation incorporated’) is redemptively 
transformed by and through the Spirit of Christ, freeing human beings and communities to take 
up the way of love.” 71 What is crucial, then, for understanding transformation as it expressed 
itself in particular stages of development is to be attentive to the ways in which negation is both 
revealed and then negated. 

So in what follows I will summarize Loder’s understanding across the key stages of 
development leading up to young adulthood. Loder’s understanding of the lifespan followed 
(more or less) the five-part logic of transformation. He saw the early years as giving evidence of 
the “triumph of negation” which could be seen as “conflict” leading to the struggle of childhood 
and adolescence. The release and verification elements were most evident in young adulthood 
and adult maturity. Of course this was not an inevitable causal chain but it is important to note 
that Loder saw both discrete experiences as well as the total lifespan in terms of his 
transformational pattern. 
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7.3.2 Infancy: The Confrontation with Nothingness 


Loder describes the main achievement of the first months of a child’s life as a defensive 
solution to an unconscious existential crisis. Loder agreed with Erikson that the first challenge 
faced by the infant had to do with the boundaries between the self and the environment. But 
where Erikson names the first challenge as the development of trust, Loder describes it as the 
human spirit’s confrontation with nothingness. The main task over the first 18 months of life is 
“world” creation, that is, the bringing of order and intelligibility to life. The trauma of the birth 
experience has catapulted the infant into a strange and threatening environment and this 
comprises the primal conflict of the human spirit. The threat, to be more precise, is 
abandonment and nothingness. The warmth of the maternal womb has given way to the cold 
uncertainty of the world and the infant’s first search is for a face that will welcome them and 
reassure them that this is a dependable and livable world. Loder sees in this conflict a 
recapitulation of the primal human separation from God. 

The ego’s first insight in response to this threat is to impose its “no” on the environment 
before being rejected by that environment. In saying this decisive “no,” the ego protects itself 
and ensures survival but at the expense of a self grounded in negation. “The original existential 
loss or negation implicit in birth, revisited as the emptiness of the abyss that separates us from 
the face, is incorporated into the human ego, the central agency of human action.” 72 This is how 
Loder makes sense of the notion of original sin. This grounding of the ego in negation is a kind 
of universal brokenness that becomes sin only when it is brought before God in a convicting 
relationship. 73 Loder’s summary of this stage, as will become evident throughout this section, is 
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not primarily critical of Erikson and other developmental theorists. Rather, he worries that their 
articulation is two-dimensional (“lived world” and “self’) and seeks to expand the conversation 
to all four dimensions which, for him, is necessarily to transpose the conversation into 
theological vocabulary. 

7.3.3 The Toddler: The Root of Freedom 

As the infant becomes a toddler under the triumph of negation, the resultant conflict 
centers around the development of autonomy and the emerging impulse to defy the expectations 
of others. The transformational potential of this stage is found in the emergence of freedom 
which Loder sees as rooted in “a battle for a confident sense of one’s own freedom to act in the 
face of a controlling environment - an environment that seems determined to stifle one’s 
gathering sense of personal selfhood in the name of‘goodness,’ ‘safety,’ ‘propriety,’ 
‘consideration for others,’ and seemingly arbitrary interdictions.” 74 The enemy of this freedom 
is not authority but rather socialization. For a toddler, the world is governed by “big people” to 
whom “small people” leam to defer and whose expectations become determinative (hence 
Erikson describes the central challenge as developing autonomy and overcoming shame). Loder 
saw something more theologically basic and ultimately problematic in this human impulse 
toward freedom. Freedom, even if it could be achieved, would eventually be revealed as an 
illusion. There is no such thing as complete autonomy. “Every so-called version of it is deeply 
embedded in genetics, psychodynamics, and patterned interactions in sociocultural milieu in 
which it originated.” 75 But the invitation to transformation that emerges from this conflict is the 
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desire to transcend these factors and to discover a freedom in surrender to the Creator who alone 
acts in true freedom. 

The transformative potential of this stage is the gift of a kind of freedom that transcends 
mere human aggression in the face of enforced socialization or shame (as in commonly observed 
forms of “acting out”). These normal patterns are further evidence of the “I” that is grounded in 
negation. “The sense of autonomy emerging here is predicated on negation and on being good 
according to socialization standards. This means that it is indeed a creative act of the human 
spirit but it is defensive.” 76 The response to these dual threats: the threat of personal shame and 
the larger existential threat around the limits of freedom can only be overcome through a 
transformative encounter with the Source and Ground of human freedom. “When it is 
transformed by the Creator Spirit, previous transformations are themselves transformed and 
autonomy is given back as a gift; the T is predicated not on defense and social virtue but on 
grace. Thus, T will eventually be able to stand over against society - not as retaliatory, but as 
an irrepressible expression of grace.” 77 

This transformation is experienced as a release from bondage to shame and the enabling 
of a dialectic identity where the “I” is neither absorbed into God, nor is God absorbed into the 
“I.” Rather, the end goal of transformation, in light of the conflict embedded within this stage, is 
the “I, not I, but Christ” pattern that Loder sees as paradigmatically Christian. It is in this 
surrender of freedom that the drive for freedom is ultimately satisfied. As Loder puts it, 

“Finally, this is the foundation for human freedom. That is, there is ultimately only one truly 
free choice a person can make: to surrender the ego’s power to choose the only One who can 
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give it back shamelessly. All other choices are choices to serve a shame-enslaved ego and its 
extensions into social structure.” 78 Obviously, this transformation is not consciously engaged at 
this early point of the journey. But what is important to note at this stage is simply the 
theological signposts that emerge from considering this period in four-dimensional context. The 
specific resolution to the freedom question, along with the redemptive transformation offered by 
the Spirit will be recurring themes through the lifespan 

7.3.4 The School-Age Child: Achievement and Belonging 

The school-age child begins to navigate the world and to establish social roles in a more 
focused way. There are notable gains observable in both cognitive development and moral 
reasoning (see Chapter 3 above) and all of this takes place in a vast new “world” beyond the 
home. “The underlying long-range issue,” Loder suggests, “is whether the child’s innate 
capacity to put ends and means together and to construct worlds of real things and meanings will 
bring value to him as a person, or whether it will make him feel incompetent, inferior, and so 
worthless as a person.” 79 Erikson saw the key task here as the development of industry and the 
overcoming of inferiority. Loder saw the key conflict as belonging which addressed the 
relationship between achievement and self-worth. Thus, the fundamental conflict-question that 
emerges during this stage is this: Is human worth merit-based? Internalized answers to this 
question have far-reaching consequences as the child either discovers an emerging competence 
or a crippling shame. 

The clue to the resolution to this individual-belonging dilemma, for Loder, is the 
church. More particularly, he utili z es the term koinonia which refers to the “communion- 
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creating presence of Jesus Christ” 80 that resolves the “work-worth” dilemma. This koinonia is 


“itself an expression of the definitive corporate reality that long preceded [it], as eternity 
precedes time.” 81 By this, Loder means the perichoretic relationality of the inner life of God. 
Loder’s notion of the Trinity depended on a dual usage of the word Spirit. On the one hand, the 
Spirit is a member of the Trinity, that is, of three persons in relationship. On the other hand God 
is Spirit and affirming both is not a contradiction. More than this, Loder saw it as a fundamental 
clue to human identity because God both is Spirit and has Spirit - God is relational and can 
relate to himself and this was the foundation of exocentric human personhood. 

Koinonia also offers clarity and resolution to the central conflict between achievement 
and belonging. The church is the work of the Spirit. This Spirit was poured out on the disciples 
as a gift of grace prior to entrusting them with the task of mission. What is important to note 
here is that “the gift precedes and is the condition for taking up roles and doing a job.” 82 This 
recognition that our accomplishments do not determine our worth is a transformative move 
because it undoes the standard defenses of the ego which seek to ward of the threat of non¬ 
belonging by taking refuge in achievement and social conformity. The value of work, 
theologically speaking, is not located in its terminus (the “reward”) but in a “vision of what God 
is doing in the world.” 83 So the child’s transformation depends crucially on the presence of a 
“community of welcome” to reinforce a belonging that is not dependent upon achievement but 
yet encourages initiative. 
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7.3.5 The Adolescent: A Theologically Proportionate Identity 


If infancy represents the triumph of negation and if early childhood represents the 
scanning period where solutions are sought, then adolescence marks the beginning of the release 
of the spirit and the repatteming of subsequent experience. Adolescence, as has been noted 
above, is a recently-constructed element of the lifespan. But in contemporary experience there 
can be little doubt that it is one of the most possibility-laden moments in human development. 
Loder notes that many of the issues encountered here are not new but they are engaged in new 
and more self-conscious ways as the emerging competence of the human spirit engages with the 
opportunities and challenges of an expanding environment. 

Birth is an astonishing, wonderful, and dangerous time. Adolescence is like that. Having grown 
too large for the space available at home, the young adolescent begins to move out to make room 
for herself, or at least have a room of her own. In many respects, it is getting started again and 
confronting those same earlier issues in a much more conscious and intentional way. The space 
available is now the entire universe, and the boundless potential the adolescent senses is a truth 
about human existence that he is just beginning to understand . 84 

Erikson saw the definitive question of this period as relating to the tension between 
identity formation and role confusion. But what can we say theologically about the conflict and 
transformative dynamics at work in this formative stage? Loder sees adolescence as the period 
where the individual is able to make contact with God in new ways, largely because of an 
expanded understanding of the human existential situation. It is at this point that the individual 
must begin to make choices with regard to ego integrity. These choices have an added urgency 
and weight because of the developing sense of agency alongside the growing awareness of 


84 Ibid, 203. 
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compositional responsibility. “All previous solutions to the major issues of the first ten years of 
life undergo an upheaval that thrusts the developing person into the abyss of nothingness 
underlying the ego, and calls that person into transformation.” 85 

Of course, adolescence is typically understood pessimistically as a period of angst- 
ridden nonconformity, though care should be taken to locate this phenomenon culturally rather 
than assuming it as a developmental inevitability. 86 Loder cites Talcott Parsons’ memorable quip 
that “each new generation is a barbarian invasion that has to be overcome by the power of 
socialization and enculturation” as symptomatic of a widespread cultural unease with 
adolescence. 87 But this, for Loder, was an inadequate (and a distinctly two-dimensional) 
understanding. Rather, he saw adolescence as revealing the inner conflict of the wider social 
structures of Western life. It functions as a two-edged sword, in that “what appears to be social 
nonconformity is often a dramatization of the underside of large-scale social conformity.” 88 
“Adolescents,” he suggested, “disclose in bold type and vivid colours the latent patterns of social 
disorganization that lurk always under the surface of polite society.” 89 Because of this, Loder 
saw adolescent transformation as fundamentally concerned with whether the human spirit would 
be “released” to new levels of exocentric love or succumb to negation expressed as “conformity 
without complaint.” 90 


85 Ibid, 204. 

86 Recall Jeffrey Jensen Arnett’s modification of Stanley Hall’s influential Sturm and Drang (storm and stress) view 
of adolescence described in Chapter Four. Here Arnett conceded that this commonly held conception of 
adolescence could not by “universalized” and argued that some degree of instability - conflict with parents, mood 
disruptions, high-risk behaviour, to cite some common expressions - was uniquely evident in middle-class Western 
cultures. See Arnett, “Adolescent Storm and Stress, Reconsidered,” 317-326. 

87 TLS, 204. 

88 Ibid, 205. 

89 Ibid. 

90 Ibid. 
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A transformational reading of this stage seeks to understand what the upheaval of 
adolescence reveals. 91 Instead of Erikson’s identity question, Loder focuses on the more cosmic 
existential question. In adolescence the question “Who am I?” is certainly urgent but it acquires 
its urgency as the foreground to the more basic background question: “Why am I?” This is a 
partial explanation of the prevalence of social nonconformity during this stage. It is as the 
adolescent “withdraws from standard, mainline socialized solutions to identity, reality, or 
ideology, and insists on finding his own roots for ego formation” that we see the subterranean 
questions emerge. This is where Loder saw Erikson’s scheme as inadequate. The identity 
question was simply too small to capture the transformative moves of the Spirit during this 
period of development. 

To illustrate this, Loder refers to Erikson’s famous Young Man Luther. Loder suggests 
that Erikson’s psychoanalytic reading of Luther’s tower experience is “helpful and illuminating” 
on the human side but ultimately insufficient because of its two-dimensional assumptions. Loder 
saw in Luther’s struggle an “adolescent totalism” that was concerned with the meaning of the 
whole of life, from beginning to end (and, indeed, including judgment after death) before he 
could make sense of his identity. “He had to have the why before he could accept the who” and 
it was only in asking this question that Luther could engage the “nothingness that [lay] coiled at 
the base of the ego.” 92 Thus Loder saw the “scanning” of adolescence as unique in its totalism 
and it is precisely this feature that inspires a “release” of similar scope. Loder understands this 


91 Loder is clear that all upheavals in human development (stage transitions) are revealing the ego’s structure of 
(two-dimensional) reality. They reveal a kind of rupture in the "lived world” and invite close consideration for the 
Spirit’s invitation to transformation by forcing a confrontation with the void and offering new life in its place. In 
adolescence the upheaval is experienced in a uniquely sharp way but the logic of the process follows Loder’s 
transformational pattern. “Each upheaval,” he writes, “directs us away from us away from partial, inadequate, 
adaptational solutions toward knowing and being known by the Author, the One who made it all. See TLS, 232. 

92 Ibid, 243. 
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release as a “commitment” to know Jesus Christ and him crucified and resurrected because in 


Christ we see both the confrontation with the void and the ultimate triumph of new life. In this 
way the repatterning of this stage addresses far more than the question of personal identity. As 
Loder concludes, “The struggle to work out who one is only in relation to why one exists at all 
forges an identity of theological proportions.” 93 And while this question is certainly not resolved 
in adolescence, it is approached in very distinctive (and potentially transformative) ways. 

7.3.6 The Young Adult: Covenantal Faithfulness 

We come, then, to the stage that is most critical for the purpose of this project, the stage 
of emerging adulthood. Erikson viewed this stage as concerned with the quest for intimacy over 
against the threat of isolation. Normally, though not exclusively, this quest resolved itself in 
marital union and family attachments. Loder read Erikson’s call for “intimacy” in light of the 
notion of relationality, that is, the relationship is not just descriptive of the connection between 
people but is itself a “third thing” that overcomes the anxiety of isolation. Loder saw Erikson as 
describing an important two-dimensional quest but sought to transpose it into a four-dimensional 
hunger for covenant. The problem is that “covenant” was a category that could not be accounted 
for in developmental terms because “in such terms, the quest must begin and end in the human 
ego.” 94 In other words, Loder sought a more robust notion of intimacy than was available given 
two-dimensional assumptions and he found this in the notion of covenant. But it is at this point 
that Loder must be read in terms of his bipolar, asymmetrical reading of reality. He did not see 
intimacy as an illegitimate quest, indeed, it was crucial in young adulthood. He saw it as “the 
quality of relationship in which the relationality takes on a life of its own and overcomes each 


93 Ibid, 248. 

94 Ibid, 245-255. 
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one’s anxiety at being known.” This, Loder suggested, was “an experiential foundation for 
covenant in the theological sense.” 95 

But while the search for intimacy/covenant provides a general orientation to the key 
conflict of this stage it does not capture all of what is happening. Ideally, the attachments that 
develop in early adulthood are part of a larger process of “fitting” into the adult world as a newly 
competent member. Loder utilizes Daniel Levinson’s notion of ‘The Dream’ as a way of 
describing the forward thinking character of this stage. Levinson coined this term as a way of 
talking about the way that young adults interact with a future that seems much more immediate 
and demands more urgent engagement than at previous points. The response to these demands is 
the formation of a kind of picture of the self in the future that sometimes explicitly, often 
implicitly, guides aspirations and direct choices. “A dream of this kind,” Levinson suggested, “is 
more formed than pure fantasy, yet less articulated than a thought-out plan.” 96 The challenge of 
young adulthood, Levinson argued, is to steward this Dream. If the Dream is betrayed the result 
is frustration and disappointment. If it was honoured, it would serve as a reference point and 
guide as it was actualized and modified over the course of the lifespan. 

Loder saw Levinson’s Dream as a “symbol of the space to be traversed on the ego’s 
way into the early thirties.” 97 In terms of the origin of this dream, Loder appealed to the 
transformative capacity of the human spirit, a spirit which demonstrated an incredible capacity to 
imagine and create the future, to synthesize and integrate experience, and to seek and craft a 
“lived world” as a newly-competent adult. 


95 Ibid, 254. 

96 Daniel J. Levinson, The Seasons of a Man's Life (New York: Ballantyne Books, 1978), 91. 

97 Ibid, 259, 260. 
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The dream is conjured up as a resolution to the developmental conflicts of the ego at this period: an 
occupation, intimate relationships, marital adjustment, parenting, and lifestyle. If the essential 
integrity of the dream as it expresses one's innermost passion about one’s self and the future can be 
preserved, through modifications and revisions that inevitably come, the human spirit remains alive 
and is a continuously constructive power in one's life . 98 


This is the positive side of two-dimensional transformation in emerging adulthood. 
Loder’s complaint surrounds the structured suppression of four-dimensional reality. The Dream 
could, he suggested, be “obsessively one’s own and the extended ideology of a ‘negative 
identity’.” 99 The negative possibility, for Erikson, is isolation and this is evident in the many 
relational dysfunctions that serve to reinforce solitude. This, for Loder, is further evidence of an 
ego grounded in negation. The hunger for intimacy is poisoned by a fear of rejection and that 
leads to a pre-emptive “no” to others, when the truest desire is for “yes.” Loder sees this as a 
proximate expression of an ultimate alienation from God and a need to ground its identity in a 
bedrock deeper than two-dimensional adaptation. 

In isolation the human spirit, so entangled in its constructions of defenses and its efforts to 
manipulate the environment, cannot create a world outside the egocentrism imposed by anxiety and 
flights into self-deception. The spirit has no choice but to move the person deeper and deeper into 
a well-defended isolation. As a consequence, the cry for a way out is a cry of the human spirit for a 
ground beyond itself. Isolation is not from people or relationships; it is fundamentally the 
entrapment and isolation of the human spirit itself. The alternative is true intimacy, Spirit-to- 
spirit . 100 


This leads directly to Loder’s appropriation of the tenn “covenant” which he reads as a 
reunion with the Spirit of God in Christ which provides “the deepest satisfaction of a person 


98 Ibid, 260. 

99 Ibid, 262. 

100 Ibid, 264. 
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longing for presence implied in the significance of the primal longing for the Face, the Face that 


will not go away.” This reunion does not only satisfy this desire for intimacy, it also creates a 
figure-ground relationship for personal identity. “At the very point where I know what it is for 
me to be me, I discover that it is the spiritual presence of Christ that knows better than I do what 
it is for me to be me. This realization produces the potential for freedom for intimacy at other 
levels.” 101 


Loder saw two problems that covenant with Christ overcame and these two problems 
were manifested in most significant human relationships as well. The first relational danger is 
the fear of absorption, where one becomes so enmeshed in the other (whether an individual or 
family) that freedom is stifled or shut down completely. This, Loder suggests, “does not liberate 
the lover with a sense of confidence that love is supposed to give; rather, it binds the lover in 
patterns of regression that alienate him from himself.” 102 The other danger is annihilation, where 
one senses that to truly love another is to introduce a vulnerability that could lead to destruction. 
To be reunited with the Spirit of God in Christ is to be offered a nonpossessive love that, far 
from threatening absorption, offers a security that allows us to love without fear. More than this, 
being in covenantal relationship with God offers the Face that will truly never go away. “The 
ego has been displaced, it is no longer the centre of the personality, so now she cannot be killed. 
She has already died to the ego’s defenses and any obsession with survival.” 103 

Here is a key point of departure from Fowler. Fowler, as we have seen, saw this stage 
of faith development (Individuative-Reflective Faith) as concerned with the task of 
differentiating oneself, of negotiating a new relationship between the self and the world with a 

101 Ibid, 265. 

102 Ibid, 266. 

103 Ibid. 
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newly found competence to choose and decide for oneself. Fowler’s overarching view of this 


stage ties faith to the emerging competencies of the ego and this, for Loder, betrayed a (two- 
dimensional) misunderstanding of the word. Rather than being tethered to the growth of the ego, 
faith was rather the transformation of the ego. “The grace of God in Jesus Christ has, by the 
power of the Creator Spirit working in us, transformed the human ego, setting it free from the 
negation that underlies it, negating the negation and simultaneously re-centering the psyche on 
the indwelling presence of Christ. The ego, now free/ram its defensive posture, can be free for 
the full exercise of its competencies.” 104 What this looks like in the average young adult 
experience likely wouldn’t differ radically from the phenomena that Fowler was observing. But 
what Loder sought to offer was a theological articulation of that experience that prioritized the 
sovereignty and grace of God while repudiating the two-dimensional bias that he saw as 
structurally embedded in structural developmental theories. 

One more important detail needs to be included in this discussion of covenantal faith in 
young adulthood. As we have seen, Loder saw the key resolution to the conflict of this stage as 
the fonnation of a “dialectical identity” that coheres with the biblical notion of covenant love. 
But this love needed to be rooted in Christological soil if it was to bear transformative fruit. 
Given his bipolar asymmetrical vision of reality, in which the human and the divine were united 
fundamentally by a relationality, Jesus Christ becomes the necessary mediator that unites these 
two poles. “He himself unites God and humanity, the universal and the particular, life of life and 
death of death, the depths of hell with the heights of heaven, sin and holiness, human 


104 Ibid, 267. 
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wretchedness and divine glory, the beginning and the end.” 105 The question, then, is what this 
unification looks like. 

Loder addresses this question by appealing to a model of the atonement grounded in the 
reconciling love of God but applied transformatively to individual persons so that what is actual 
in terms of the achievement of the cross, becomes redemptive in the experience of the one 
transformed. According to Loder, “The conflict between God and humanity has been so 
profoundly resolved that all creation has been transformed through him... Through the 
atonement, God in Christ made love the definitive power in and over all creation.” 106 In linking 
this love to the atonement Loder avoids the conclusion that the cross shows a love that is 
ultimately “altruistic” or “sacrificial.” Holding these traits as the pinnacle of divine love ran the 
risk of moralism and didn’t fully account for the dialectical nature of the Spirit-to-spirit 
relationship that Loder saw as fundamental to the Christian vision. Love is better understood 
transformationally because it enacts redemptive change. “The transforming power of love,” 
Loder concluded, “has its integrity not in sacrifice but in the purification of any context where 
the impurities of human existence have stifled the human spirit, choking off the prospect for 
experiencing the communion-creating presence of Jesus Christ.” 107 

Loder saw this transformation as taking cruciform shape; indeed, the cross and 
resurrection offered a big enough paradigm to encompass the totality of human development. 
Kovacs helpfully clarifies: “For Loder, Christ’s crucifixion was not a one-time event that 
triumphed over death in an abstract, generic sense. In Christ’s confrontation with death one 
comes to know the way Christ individually confronts the forces of death in every individual. 

105 TTM , 146-147. 

106 TLS, 268-269. 

107 Ibid, 270. 
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The Spirit brings life to the human spirit by revealing the void at the center of one’s existence — 
the very aspect of life that the ego struggles with all its might to deny.” 108 Thus human 
development is seen as a kind of “recapitulation.” The identity grounded in negation is a 
retelling of the story of Adam’s brokenness and alienation. The identity transformed in Christ is 
a recentering (“I-not I-but Christ) in which this negation is negated and the self is set free. Loder 
concludes, “Bringing personal history and salvation history together in this way makes theology 
and human development mutually illuminative; each informs the other, but the theological side 
has an ontological priority in this christomorphic relationality.” 109 

Loder begins TLS with two questions that he believed to have been excluded in most 
conversations on human development: (1) What is a lifetime? (2) Why do I live it? At the end 
of his chapter on young adulthood, Loder returns to these two questions which he believed to be 
answerable, now, in terms of the covenantal, redemptive and transforming love of God. 

The fundamental move toward an answer to the two questions behind this book is to reposition the 
questioner from an ego-centered existence to a Christ-centered existence. This is the only way one 
can begin to come to an answer. The question, asked strictly from within the ego’s stance already 
contains the ambivalence that always ends in, ‘No answer is sufficient.’ If asked from within the 
love of God mediated to us by the Spirit through Christ, then an answer is forthcoming: My life is 
an incomplete act of God’s immense love toward God’s creation . 110 

Loder is quick to add that this is the kind of answer that can hold only if it is practiced 
or experienced; it will be of little use as a mental abstraction. This is why Loder adds that these 
two questions are really one in the same because to receive an adequate answer to one implies an 


108 Kovacs, The Relational Theology of James E. Loder , 156. 

109 TLS, 276. 

110 Ibid, 277-278. 
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answer to both. So to answer the question “What is a life?” with the conclusion “an incomplete 
act of God’s immense love toward God’s creation” is to introduce an imperative toward 
transformative encounter with that God that expresses itself in exocentric love for others. “Why 
do I live [my life]? I live it because this love redefines life itself for me; in the koinonia, life 
becomes love. There, life itself is reenvisioned and redefined as the struggling raw material from 
which love is fashioned by the grace of God.” 111 

As is evident, young adulthood is particularly poignant moment in the human lifespan, 
one that is open to the future and to relationship with God in unique and potentially 
transformative ways. We have considered this “transformative moment” from several different 
angles in the preceding chapters and noted the theological deficit that is evident in these 
perspectives. What Loder offers is a vision that is big enough to both account for the 
transformation that is evident during this and other stages while diagnosing the limitations that 
inhere in any perspective that does not account for all four dimensions of human existence. 
Applying Loder, therefore, does not lead to a false opposition between social science and 
theology but rather articulates their mutually illuminative capacities within a bipolar, 
asymmetrical framework. This framework is capable of appropriating a range of insights while 
holding out necessity of transformative encounter with the Creator and Sustainer of all that we 
seek to understand. 

7.4 CONCLUSION 

This chapter has offered an ambitious summary of two central insights that are 
fundamental to Loder’s theological vision, insights that are uniquely salient to the question of 
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faith development among emerging adults. First, Loder saw transformation as a preferable 
category to development because it was conceptually open to all four dimensions of reality. He 
saw the concept of development as applying to a two-dimensional reality where the self 
constructs a “lived world” over time. This process was important and meaningful but screened 
out fundamentally important elements of human experience, most particularly the confrontation 
with void (in all its proximate expressions) and the possibility of hope and new life in the 
aftermath. Loder believed that transformation followed a discernible pattern that could be 
articulated according to a five-part progression. This process begins in conflict and culminates 
with a release that allows the person to reinterpret and recompose their lived world. Loder saw 
this process as cruciform in shape and redemptive in character. It functioned as the “logic” by 
which God used convictional experiences to change persons over time. 

Second, this notion of transformation could be applied to various stages of human 
development as a theological reframing of what is at stake in each successive moment. This 
does not require setting these narrations of the human story in opposition to standard social- 
scientific accounts of human development. Indeed, Loder’s significance is found precisely in the 
way that his vision includes and locates both “poles” of this bipolar asymmetrical reality. The 
key gain of Loder’s approach is that it enables precision in terms of diagnosing what is at stake 
in each moment of human transformation with far greater depth than standard adaptive accounts 
of human development. Transformation is necessary because normal human development is 
grounded in negation and therefore maladaptive. Because of this, human transformations are 
themselves in need of transformation and this can only happen in relationship with the Spirit of 
God. 
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Loder offers a complex and explicitly confessional perspective. His approach may 
seem “maddeningly alchemical” to those in search of a more pluralistic or “objective” way of 
talking about human identity and purpose. 112 Loder would have readily conceded that his view 
only cohered within a Christian theological framework. He would have quickly added that all 
perspectives rested upon pre-commitments of some sort (he was most sensitive to the dangers of 
two-dimensional thinking) and simply invited his readers to consider the internal coherence of 
his vision and, more importantly, the possibility of transformative contact with the God that he 
believed he had decisively encountered. Wright offers an appropriate final word that 
summarizes the content of this chapter 

Loder’s account of human development in theological perspective is neither occasionalistic or 
conversionistic (God ‘zaps’ persons only in remarkable experiences of discontinuity) nor 
reductionistic or Pelagic (God reduced to human dynamics ‘writ large’), but is fully dialectical and 
intensive (God and human in a tensive dialectical relationality) in a way that takes both the human 
spirit and the Holy Spirit with utmost seriousness. In doing so Loder argues, in the tradition of 
Athanasius, that the glory of God is humanity fully alive . 113 

The next, and final chapter, will gather some of Loder’s insights and consider their 
implications for engaging well with the challenge of faith development among emerging adults. 

I will contextualize all of this for the particular community of reference for this study, the 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren church. We have seen that Loder’s vision offers rich raw material 
for these conversations. What remains to be done is to simplify and contextualize his work so as 
to make it useful (even transformative) for this contemporary context. 


112 Wright, “The Potential Contribution of Loder to Practical Theological Science,” 405. 

113 Ibid, 426. 
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8 TWO TRANSFORMATIONAL RECONSIDERATIONS: INTEGRATING 
LODER’S THEOLOGICAL VISION IN EMERGING ADULT AND 
CANADIAN MENNONITE BRETHREN CONTEXTS 

8.1 INTRODUCTION 

The preceding chapters have been an exercise in descriptive practical theology whereby 
the theological horizon of a particular social and pastoral problem - in this case, the challenge of 
faith development among emerging adults - is rendered explicit. Descriptive practical theology 
is a necessarily interdisciplinary enterprise that seeks to engage a particular social or contextual 
phenomenon from a distinctly theological perspective. So Part One of this dissertation focused 
on the social-scientific conversation around the delayed adulthood thesis and its impact on 
religious identification and affiliation among young adults. These faith developmental questions 
were addressed through the lens of James Fowler’s work and the fruits of each of these 
conversations were noted (and critiqued) along the way. At the end of Part One, I argued that the 
theological challenges embedded within this conversation had not been explicitly addressed, 
which was especially problematic given that much of the conversation was structured around the 
implicit aim of nurturing Christian faith among young adults. That is to say, the interdisciplinary 
conversation has strong theological undercurrents that needed to be brought to the surface. 1 

In Part Two James Loder was introduced as theologian that was uniquely positioned to 
help with this work of surfacing. I argued that Loder’s work was useful on several levels. First, 


1 1 am aware of one book that attempts a similar theological insertion into the interdisciplinary conversation on 
emerging adulthood and religious faith. Setran and Kiesling’s Spiritual Formation in Emerging Adulthood notes a 
gap in the literature on that roughly aligns with my description above. Indeed, the authors seek to provide a 
practical theology that “combines important scholarship, a Christian theological vision, and attentiveness to concrete 
ministry applications.” But while the book promises a “practical theology” the actual content centers around 
spiritual formation in various spheres with a view to their relevance for emerging adults (identity, church, vocation, 
sexuality, relationships etc.). While helpful, this work seems to be a collection of targeted topical essays rather than 
a thorough-going theological engagement with the nature and process of human change. It seems like this is an 
effort to demonstrate that theology is practical rather than a practical theology. See Setran and Kiesling, Spiritual 
Formation in Emerging Adulthood, 6-7. 
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he was critically engaged with Fowler and sought to develop a model of human development and 
transformation that was explicitly theological in its orientation. This is a crucial need both 
because of the theological gaps in Fowler’s model as well as the overwhelming emphasis on 
programmatic solutions to the young adult problem in many contemporary church settings. 
Second, Loder’s theological vision was wide in its scope. He sought to ground his understanding 
of human development and convictional experience within an overarching “logic of the Spirit” in 
which the Chalcedonian confession of the natures of Christ is taken as analogous to the nature of 
reality. This comprehensive theological vision provides a container for Loder’s specific 
observations on the cruciform shape of human change that is encapsulated in his usage of the 
term “transformation.” 

My goal in this final chapter is to offer some starting points for integrating Loder’s 
work within the conversation on emerging adulthood and religious faith. His theological vision, 
while dense and somewhat difficult to summarize, is well-suited for the both the descriptive and 
prescriptive elements of a robust account of faith and human development. As will become 
evident, his four-dimensional vision offers unique entry points for diagnosing what is at stake 
during these years and his insistence on the importance of convictional experience acknowledges 
the presence and activity of the Spirit of God in the process of development. Most significantly, 
Loder offers a reading of Christian transformation that is sensitive to both punctual convictional 
experience as well as patterned or incremental faith development. This theological vision offers 
real promise for questions of faith development since it names the presence of God in the each of 
the transitional patterns that are characteristic of human development broadly, but particularly 
the developmental moment of emerging adulthood. 
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8.2 A FOUR-DIMENSIONAL, TRANSFORMATIONAL READING OF THE 
EMERGING ADULT MOMENT 

In this first section I will connect Loder’s theology with the faith developmental 
challenges that have been raised above. Specifically, I will offer some suggestions on how 
emerging adulthood can be transposed from a two-dimensional to a four-dimensional narrative as 
a way of highlighting the transformative potential of this “moment” of the human journey. 

Given the structure of Loder’s overall vision, his four-dimensional reading of reality must be the 
context within which his understanding of transformation is applied. So in what follows, I will 
use Loder’s four dimensions as a lens for reading the emerging adult context while applying his 
transformational vision to some of the particulars of emerging adult experience. 

8.2.1 The Lived World 

As we have seen, emerging adulthood is a period in the life course that is uniquely 
sensitive to the question of the livability of the world and the human role in its construction. 
Recall that, for Loder, “livability” is a reference to the person’s unconscious and (eventually) 
conscious construction of his or her situation based on a “primordial need to live in a unified, 
comprehensive, and meaningful context.” 2 The theory of the lived world is an assertion that the 
world is not a naked reality to be encountered but a constructed reality that eventually acts back 
upon its constructors. 3 If, as Loder suggests, “embodiment in a composed environment is the 


2 TTM, 71. 

3 This perspective of social construction has been decisively articulated in Peter Berger’s 1969 classic The Sacred 
Canopy (which builds upon The Social Construction of Reality, co-authored with Thomas Luckmann). Here Berger 
lays out his notion of a society as a “dialectic phenomenon’’ that is simultaneously a pure human production and a 
producer of the very persons and groups that have produced it. This dialectic, for Berger was characterized by three 
“movements” - externalization, objectivation and internalization. Berger concludes by suggesting that, “The 
condition of the human organism in the world is thus characterized by a built-in instability. Man [sic] does not have 
a given relationship to the world. He must ongoingly establish a relationship with it... One may put it differently 
by saying that man is constantly in the process of ‘catching up with himself.” See Berger, The Sacred Canopy: 
Elements of a Sociological Theory of Religion (New York: Doubleday, 1969), 5-6. 
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first essential dimension of being human,” 4 then emerging adulthood is the period where the 
subjective awareness of that composition is felt with increasing urgency. It is during these years, 
as the task of addressing the omnipresent “What are you going to do with your life?” question 
becomes experientially urgent, that the constructive power of the human spirit becomes both 
visible and necessary. 5 

The experience that there is a “life” that one has to make livable is both possibility¬ 
laden and disorienting because it reveals both the capacities and limits of the human spirit. 
Choosing from options in terms of career path or relational attachments is one step on a journey 
that culminates in the recognition there are options “all the way down.” This is especially 
evident when considering the question of faith development since religious faith is 
simultaneously ultimate in its scope as well as contested in its application. Whether faith is 
embraced or rejected, from this point onward a door has been opened that can no longer be shut. 
There is now a burden of responsibility that is experienced in terms of needing to account for the 
world and one’s place within it in a more systematic and comprehensive way. As Arnett 
observes, 

The heart of the cognitive change that (potentially) occurs in emerging adulthood is that the person 
decides on a particular worldview but also recognizes that there is an element of subjectivity in any 
worldview and diverse points of view should be recognized as adding to the total picture of what 
the truth is. This is not relativism that views all perspectives as equally valid, but a more complex 


4 TTM, 69. 

5 Of course the assertion that this “compositional awareness” begins in emerging adulthood cannot be asserted in an 
absolute way. There is undoubtedly compositional work being done in adolescence as well (and certainly in the 
stages that follow emerging adulthood). But it is worth noting that even in the first year out of high school, many 
young adults remain quite preoccupied with private, self-oriented matters like material consumption, relationship 
maintenance, and the acquisition of job skills. According to Clydesdale’s research, American teens have little 
interest in world or national affairs and view education as a necessary hurdle on the path to a well-paying job. See 
Clydesdale, The First Year Out, 153, 199. This could be taken as evidence that the majority of the compositional 
work that Loder describes remains to be done during the period of emerging adulthood. 
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way of thinking that chooses a worldview judged to be valid while also recognizing that other 
perspectives may have some merit and that no one has a monopoly on truth . 6 

This more complex way of thinking has been considered at length in the conversation 
around developmental stage theory in Chapter 2. What is suggested here is that this 
developmental phenomenon can be conceptualized through Loder’s notion of the lived world. 

So there is a growing sense that the “world” itself is a composition, not a brute fact. It is not 
simply “out there” as a reality that we come to inhabit. It is a construction toward which we 
must inevitably make our contribution and which ultimately acts backward upon us as well. 

Recall that the catalyst of Loder’s transformational vision is an encounter with the void 
that is transformed into new life by the Spirit. It’s important to note that the void is not always, 
or even primarily, an existential encounter with mortality or some similar climactic experience of 
loss or pain. For Loder, these kinds of experiences are not definitive, they are revelatory. They 
crack open the hard shell of human experience and reveal a paradigmatic (and cruciform) shape 
of human transformation. This substructure manifests itself in innumerable, often mundane ways 
and so care must be taken not to over-interpret the term “void.” So what is it about the emerging 
adult recognition of the compositional nature of social reality that has the potential to bring them 
face-to-face with human limits? This will be considered in further detail below but with respect 
to the livability of the world, it is clear that emerging adults encounter the world-compositional 
task as both opportunity and burden at whatever scope this question is engaged. 


6 Arnett, “The Psychology of Emerging Adults: What is Known, and What Remains to Be Known,” in Emerging 
Adults in America: Coming of Age in the 21st Century, ed. Jeffrey Jensen Arnett and Jennifer Lynn Tanner 
(Washington, DC: American Psychological Association, 2006), 306. 
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According to Arnett, two of the key features of emerging adulthood are instability and 
anxiety and these experiential realities are rooted in the complexities of the transition to 
adulthood. 7 Not only do emerging adults wrestle with the large-scale question of self-definition, 
they also face persistent financial stress, career pressures, relational turbulence and all of this in a 
context where they are often dislocated from family or other networks of support. In many 
cases, this is also the period of the lifespan where worldview questions are asked and enduring 
trajectories are set. 8 Of course the experience of these realities varies and not every individual 
will engage them to the same degree. But as persistent features of emerging adult experience, 
they are each, in their own way, a glimpse into the void. Financial strain points toward human 
need, relational stress raises the spectre of being alone and career anxiety interrogates the link 
between identity and vocation. The void is present in emerging adult experience. 

Again, it is not necessary that each discrete experience brings the individual to a point 
of crisis; in most cases they will not. Rather, what is crucial to note is that each of these 
experiences are focused uniquely during emerging adulthood and are related to the challenge of 
constructing a livable world. These changes, in Loderian terms, are provoked by proximate 
experiences of the void that have the potential to be transformative. Of course change can follow 
multiple trajectories and outcomes cannot be guaranteed. What Loder would suggest, however, 
is that it is precisely at the point of human encounters with the void that the Spirit is uniquely 
available and perhaps even active. The suggestion here, is simply that awakening to the task of 
making the world “livable” is precisely one such encounter and this encounter is transformative 
in nature. 


7 Arnett, Emerging Adulthood, 10-12, 16-17. 

8 Ibid, 166 
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8.2.2 The Self 


The second part of Loder’s four-dimensional vision is a self that transcends its 
embodiment within the lived world. “The human being,” he insists, “both is its environment and 
has an environment.” 9 In this short statement Loder captures the persistent debate regarding 
whether the self can genuinely transcend its environment. As we saw in Chapter 2, there is 
ongoing debate within the human sciences regarding whether human development is best cast in 
the language of psychology or sociology. The question, put simply, is whether we understand 
development as the unfolding of individual capacities or the outcome of environmental 
pressures. Loder refuses to choose between these two options and seeks to take both the lived 
world and the self in a “strong sense.” He does place the self ontologically prior to the lived 
world because of his fear that prioritizing environment factors will collapse human identity 
altogether and screen out the profound transformational capacities of the human spirit. 10 But this 
should not be read as a dismissal of the power of socialization. Indeed, Loder’s four¬ 
dimensional reading of the human situation is valuable precisely because of the way it 
acknowledges and insists on both. The question is whether Loder’s articulation of the self as 
spirit is useful within the conversation around faith development and coming of age. 

The question of personal identity, as we have seen, becomes uniquely pressing during 
emerging adulthood. According to Amett, identity exploration is the most central feature of this 
stage of development. 11 This responsibility is often focused through the immediacy of 
educational and vocational choices and while these questions are not especially unique, the 
context of wide-ranging freedom in the context of the “liberalism of neutrality” around the 

9 TTM, 69. 

10 Ibid, 70. 

11 Amett, Emerging Adulthood, 8-10. 
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content of individual identity raises the stakes for many emerging adults. 12 Varda Konstam 
notes, “Identity development is a daunting task for emerging and young adults. Absence of strict 
codes create an environment in which emerging and young adults feel freer to explore and 
expand their search for identity. There is clearly less institutional guidance available to assist 
emerging and young adults to maneuver developmental pathways, in a context of seeming 
limitless possibility.” 13 For some, this freedom offers a playground for personal expression, 
while for others it seems like a prison of subjectivity and anxiety. 

I would suggest that Loder’s contribution to this conversation is twofold. First, Loder 
suggests that what we call the self is not an innate “something” located within us that simply 
needs to be accessed and expressed. There are certainly important capacities that are central to 
human identity but those capacities are relational (which resists the authenticity narrative) and 
transformational (which implicitly names the presence of chaos and disorder). Loder’s 
insistence that “relationality is ontologically prior to rationality” 14 offers an invitation to consider 
understandings of the self that are less expressive yet resistant to the determinism that plagues 
many sociological readings of human identity. So we cannot echo banal culture narratives that 
call for nothing beyond the vacuous imperative to “be true to ourselves.” But neither do we cast 
identity formation in purely sociological terms that either tie the individual to tradition or 
deconstruct the individual down to an amalgam of social pressures. Loder’s understanding of the 
human spirit acknowledges the formative power of social contexts (the lived world) but sets that 

12 Charles Taylor uses the term “liberalism of neutrality’’ to explain our public silence on what ought to constitute a 
good life. “The good life is what each individual seeks, in his or her own way, and government would be lacking in 
impartiality... if it took sides in this question.” This liberalism has produced contemporary notions of identity that 
are purely expressive rather than beholden to constitutive goods that govern our self-understanding. See The Ethics 
of Authenticity, 17-18. 

13 Varda Konstam, Emerging and Young Adulthood: Multiple Perspectives , Diverse Narratives (New York: Springer 
Science + Business Media, 2007), 27. 

14 TLS, 8. 
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formation within a genuinely open-ended process that accounts for human uniqueness and the 
gracious work of the Spirit of God. 

Second, Loder’s view of the self as spirit opens the door to orienting the self toward 
purposes that transcend the self. This is a crucial need if, as Charles Taylor suggests, one of the 
“inescapable frameworks” of the modem identity question is a disenchanted universe that is 
plagued by a “motivated suppression of moral ontology.” 15 If, as Taylor suggests, we are prone 
to defining identity without a coherent sense of the “good” toward which human development 
should be directed, then there is a clear need to account for identity in ways that are hospitable to 
transcendence and thereby “goods” that we are invited toward. This “hospitality” is obviously 
not without risk. Indeed, what Taylor calls modern disenchantment was born, at least partially, 
out of the difficulty of adjudicating between competing religious traditions. I make no claims for 
Loder’s vision of the self as spirit as a “clincher” for the persistent disagreements that continue 
around the question of human identity. What I do suggest is that his vision is uniquely relevant 
for the question of how Christian faith intersects with the developmental tasks of emerging 
adulthood. It could be that Loder’s terminology offers a way forward in that it allows for 
genuine self-construction but situates that within a larger context of transcendent purpose. 

As we have seen, Loder’s view of the human spirit bears an analogy to the Spirit of 
God. The self is not an entity seeking expression, much less a bullet-list of capacities to be filed 
under the heading “humanity.” Rather it is a capacity for self-transcendence, a way of describing 
the complex relationship between the ego and its embodiment, a name for the way we hover over 
the chaos of our lives and seek to bring them, however gradually, to order. Loder’s location of 


15 Taylor, Sources of the Self, 10. 
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these transformative capacities within the wider context of the work of the Spirit points to one of 


the critical absences in the contemporary conversation around identity exploration - the need for 
the self to be grounded in a source beyond itself. Loder’s framing of this need within the larger 
context of the nature of the human spirit will certainly not settle this debate but it does offer a 
coherent entry point for that conversation that is not an explicitly religious move. 

When it comes to the transformative potential of the emerging adult moment, the need 
is to be attentive to the moments at which the chaos inherent in self-construction becomes visible 
and to see them as points at which the Spirit is present. As we have seen, Loder envisions both 
universal and personal history as an open-ended process that tilts toward disintegration, loss and 
entropy. 16 And emerging adulthood certainly presents a moment that is uniquely sensitive to 
both the hope and tragedy of human experience. While optimism abounds regarding personal 
stories, optimism does not typically extend beyond the small story of the individual. According 
to Arnett, “Emerging adults believe their personal futures hold great promise [but] they are much 
less sanguine about the prospects for the world more generally. On the contrary, they believe the 
world is full of perils, and the future of their country and their generation is grim.” 17 Emerging 
adulthood, it seems, is the time when personal optimism begins to collide with increasingly 
apparent entropic realities. It could be that it is precisely this collision that offers unique 
possibilities for transformation. A four dimensional reading is crucial because a two- 
dimensional reading can only point toward a self in the process of accommodating itself to 
environmental pressures. But it is precisely at the intersection of hope and anxiety in the face of 
the void that an identity based on the self-offering love of God can begin to take shape. 


16 TLS, 7. 

17 Arnett, Emerging Adulthood, 227. 
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8.2.3 The Void 


We have noted that the most unique element of Loder’s approach is his insistence that 
the catalyst for human transfonnation is experiences of the void. “The void,” Loder argues, 

“is... the ultimate telos toward which all experiences of nothingness point; ‘nothingness’ refers 
to the ‘faces of the void’ taken collectively.” 18 In contrast to a two-dimensional reading of 
human development that focuses on socialization and pattern maintenance, Loder offers a vision 
that sees the human situation in terms that are simultaneously stark and hopeful. This vision is 
necessary precisely because standard two-dimensional accounts invariably obscure the realities 
of death and nothingness toward which we are already embarked. It is not that developmental 
conversations need to focus on existential anxiety or demonstrate a morbid fascination with 
death. But neither should the fact of human mortality be ignored. In fact, it can plausibly be 
argued that it is precisely because the void has been obscured from view that emerging adults are 
struggling to retain faith as they transition to adulthood. 

James Penner’s Hemorrhaging Faith diagnoses four drivers and barriers to religious 
faith that are reported by Canadian emerging adults. Of particular interest is his third 
driver/barrier which he calls “Experience of God.” Penner summarizes, “Members of today's 
emerging generation want to experience God in a very tangible and personally meaningful 
way. Many want God to answer their prayers in their way and according to their timing. They 
want to hear him, be touched by him and see him - or at least evidence of him.” 19 “Experience,” 
according to Penner’s research, functions as either an accelerant or retardant to Christian faith. 
Unsurprisingly, young adults who had a vibrant sense of having encountered God were likely to 


18 TTM, 70. 

19 Penner, Hemorrhaging Faith , 47. 
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keep the faith while those with experiences of God’s absence or unanswered prayer were more 
likely to check out. 

What is interesting about this definition of experience is the way it seems to consign 
experiences of nothingness to the realm of God’s absence (or perhaps non-existence). This is 
most apparent when emerging adults describe their reasons for leaving church. Penner noticed a 
persistent trend where negative life circumstances correlated with disengagement from faith. 
“Many young adults told us of walking away from church and faith after the death of a loved 
one, parental divorce, loss of employment, failure in school, unplanned pregnancy, or any of 
numerous other life trials. These respondents shared that they prayed for help, comfort, relief, 
healing or provision, but they felt that God did not come through for them.” 20 It is unremarkable 
to note that unanswered prayer negatively correlates with faith in God. But in Loderian 
vocabulary, each of these encounters with the void offers an opportunity for transformation. In 
fact, it is precisely in this encounters with the limits of human effort, with the fragility of human 
relationships or the inevitability of human failure that the human spirit is most open to the work 
of the Spirit. Transformation, Loder argues, cannot happen in any other way because of the 
cruciform shape that it takes is stitched into the very fabric of creation. 

What this might look like is more difficult to predict (and, indeed, should be 
unpredictable given Loder’s pneumatology). If the void is the space that we cannot traverse on 
our own, it is surely foolish to programmatize the work of God’s Spirit. At the very least 
Loder’s theology offers a way of describing “void experiences” as a non-negotiable element of 
the substructure of the human situation. Instead, it seems like these negative experiences are 


20 Penner, Hemorrhaging Faith, 49. 
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routinely interpreted as aberrations or exceptions to the rule that God normally helps people out 


of these sorts of jams. For many emerging adults, there appears to be an internalized sense that 
there is a “normally available” kind of divine experience that offers relief from the difficulties of 
life. This aligns well with Smith’s description of Moralistic Therapeutic Deism as the baseline 
religious faith for most U.S. teenagers and young adults. According to Smith, 

For most U.S. teenagers, religion is something to personally believe in that makes one feel good 
and resolves one’s problems. For most, it is not an entire way of life or a disciplined practice that 
makes hard demands of or changes people... For many U.S. teenagers, God is treated as something 
like a cosmic therapist or counselor, a ready and competent helper who responds in times of trouble 
but who does not particularly ask for devotion or obedience . 21 

This diagnosis should not be taken as minimalizing the seriousness of the pain and loss 
that is embedded within the life experiences of emerging adults. What seems apparent, rather, is 
the near-complete absence of a theological vocabulary or conceptual grid for articulating, 
understanding and coping with the void. The collision of a therapeutic approach to faith with the 
hard-edged realities of personal experience and broader social awareness seems predestined to 
have a negative impact on the former. 

This, surely, is one of the points at which Loder’s vision can offer both correction and 
hope. Against a therapeutic orientation to faith that is unable to comprehend suffering and loss, 
Loder insists that the human spirit, with its innate transformational capacities, is itself a protest 
against the void and a confession of four-dimensional reality. “My argument,” he insists, “is not 
primarily one for the existence of God; it is for the human spirit itself: for its reality, its 
legitimacy, its remarkable genius, its genuine but blind longing for the Spirit of God - and its 


21 Smith, Soul Searching, 148. 
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tragic end when that longing is not satisfied. We need to find in our theological understanding of 
what it means to be human the divine response to the outcry of the human spirit.” 22 In this short 
statement Loder offers an understanding of the human situation that renders our “outcry” 
intelligible while insisting that only a word from the other side of the void can heal us, a word 
that has been decisively spoken in the incarnation, death and resurrection of Christ. 

If emerging adulthood is a time when the void is encountered in new ways, both in the 
maelstrom of personal experience as well as in the abstracted forms that come alongside the task 
of leaving home and (often) studying, then the church must render the void theologically 
intelligible and pastorally endurable. Emerging adults who have been raised in the church 
should never be surprised by pain or loss. Certainly the experiences through which the void 
touches our lives will be disruptive, alarming, at times even devastating. And the question of 
God’s presence, activity (or inactivity) and purposes within these experiences should not be 
casually dismissed. But these experiences should not be encountered as representatives from a 
foreign country. The category of the void should not be alien and the fact that it seems so 
strange to many emerging adults can be read as a commentary on a particular cultural moment 
where we have invested considerable energy into shielding ourselves from the pain of the world. 

And it is during emerging adulthood that this shield begins to crack, whether at the level 
of personal experience or a more broad understanding of the lived world. If our efforts to 
“retain” young adults seek only to demonstrate the relevance of Christian faith to their identity 
formation or relational and vocational pursuits, we will have failed to offer precisely what is 
needed, namely a narrative in which death and resurrection are the indispensable plotlines, a 


22 TLS, 12. 
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narrative that is big enough to interpret loss and pain within a larger framework of Christian 
conviction. Loder writes, “The convictional experience becomes the face of the Holy, which 
endures through abandonment. Ultimately one becomes grateful for the ‘death’ because only in 
light of that does one see the full power of the convictional experience to satisfy the need for a 
face that will not go away.” 23 It is my argument that Loder offers a view of transformation that 
is well-suited for this element of emerging adult experience, even if only to name the fact that 
human becoming inevitably involves confrontations with the void. It is only as this 
confrontation is rendered theologically intelligible that it can be engaged in faithfully. 

8.2.4 The Holy 

Loder’s final dimension is the most difficult to describe because it is that element of 
reality that we cannot conjure or control. In contrast to flat two-dimensional readings of human 
development that offer nothing beyond a constructed self negotiating a constructed world, Loder 
insists that we have to face the void and open ourselves to a Voice that comes from beyond it. In 
other words, we cannot finally evade the question: Where is God in all of this? The fact that 
God’s presence and action is difficult to account for does not require total silence regarding the 
possibility. Indeed, contact with God seems to be a discernible hunger among many emerging 
adults, even if precision regarding what might “count” as contact seems elusive. Penner writes, 
“Twenty-somethings typically want to experience Jesus for themselves. They need to know that 
God is present and cares about them. They know this when their prayers are answered and 
God’s presence seems tangible to them. This of course presents a challenge, given that God’s 
ways are not our ways (Isa 55:8).” 24 This challenge, I would suggest, is inescapably theological 


23 TTM, 176. 

24 Penner, Hemorrhaging Faith , 47. 
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in nature. Indeed, Penner’s research reveals a significant disconnect between expectation and 
reality when it comes to emerging adult experience of God. “Some young adults genuinely 
search for God and feel they come up empty-handed... We listened to many stories of 
disappointment with God in which he was described as impersonal, absent, inattentive, far-away, 
unfelt, disconnected, lacking and even altogether non-existent.” 25 This disappointment seems to 
have a direct causal link to disengagement from the faith for many. Penner concludes, “When 
young adults do not experience the answers to prayer that they are looking for or do not feel they 
have experienced God, they are left feeling disappointed and many say they have been failed by 
God. For many, the level of disappointment they experience is enough to persuade them to leave 
church and faith.” 26 

A critical reading of these data might reflect on the relationship between this 
disappointment and typically evangelical, pietistic understandings of how contact with God 
should be understood. While it’s easy to be dismissive of the assumptions embedded in reports 
like these - the role of “feelings,” for example, needs to be probed - there is an obvious sense 
among many emerging adults that if God is real, God needs to be experientially available in 
some way. Indeed, whatever ambiguity exists around what constitutes God’s presence, the 
experience of divine absence seems palpable. Penner notes, “Despite being unable to explain 
what God's presence feels like, many young adults seem to be certain of what it means to 
experience his absence.” 27 I suggest that this phenomenon follows directly from some of the 
theological gaps that have been noted above. In particular, there appears to be an operant 
reading of what counts as “contact with” or “experience of’ God that is perhaps aware of the 


25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid, 51 

27 Ibid, 50. 
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void but overly therapeutic in its assessment of what God ought to be doing about it (or in the 


midst of it). 


This is the point at which Loder’s theological vision offers a necessary corrective to the 
question of divine presence and action. Loder’s theology is simultaneously open to disruptive 
movements of God’s Spirit while attentive to the transformational dynamics inherent within 
human development. Crucially, this view rejects that default priority that seems to be given to 
charismatic experience of the divine that seems to be assumed within much of emerging adult 
religious experience. Loder’s “neo-Chalcedonian” reading of human development rejects the 
false opposition of “natural” and “supernatural” causes in favour of a divine-human unity that is 
understood through the lens of christomorphic transformation. A four-dimensional reading of 
transformation accounts for disruptive spiritual experience and articulates so-called “ordinary” 
human development in transformational vocabulary. This is vital given the dominant 
understandings of divine experience that appear to operating beneath the surface in the stories of 
many emerging adults. 28 


Penner’s research reveals a clear indicator of the importance of punctual understandings 
of divine experience that seem reflective of a broadly evangelical understanding. 29 The most 


28 It should be clear by this point that in making observations about characteristic patterns among emerging adults I 
am not restricting the application of these patterns to emerging adults alone. Indeed many careful observers have 
noted that any trends that seem prominent among young adults are likely intensified versions of what is already 
embedded within previous generations. Christian Smith pointedly observes, “We suspect that the adult world is 
teaching its youth all too well... The problem is not simply that youth are bad students or that adults are poor 
teachers. It is that American culture itself seems to be depleted of some important cultural resources that it would 
pass on to youth if it had them.” See Smith, Lost in Transition , 238. Similarly, Kenda Creasy Dean observes that 
we may not be witnessing a young adult loss of faith so much as a successful formation into an “imposter faith” that 
has been described in the preceding pages as Moralistic Therapeutic Deism. See Dean, Almost Christian , 6. 

29 It’s worth nothing that Penner’s research is not limited to Canadian evangelicals but reflects a wide 
denominational spectrum that is summarized according to the headings, “Roman Catholic, Mainline Protestant and 
Evangelical. Hemorrhaging Faith reflects on 72 semi-structured 30-40 minute interviews that sought to be 
representative of the regional, linguistic, ethnic and religious diversity that characterizes Canadian Christian young 
adults. Penner does admit that some of the survey language reflected a bias toward the “evangelical subculture” 
which was noted by several of the respondents. See Hemorrhaging Faith, 116-119. 
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common experience was some kind of cross-cultural mission-trip or summer camp and these 
were typically described as a time of spiritual awakening or an intensification of religious faith. 30 
Penner quotes a young adult named Hannah, “I do not remember one exact moment (of 
conversion), instead I think of that summer at camp. It was like the top of a mountain and it 
would have been very different without the camp. So for me it was more a journey, for I think I 
was always super-aware of my faith and God was important to me but it took a little push for me 
to integrate that into my life.” 31 This testimony reflects both “developmental” and 
“transformational” assumptions about what it means to grow in faith but crucially points toward 
an “integrative gap,” that is, there is a marked absence of a theological map for understanding 
both pathways as evidence of the creative and redemptive work of God. Penner correctly notes 
that “Religious change typically happens in two ways: a slow, steady set of life circumstances 
that gradually move a person to a new religious orientation or a sudden, dramatic change often 
described as a conversion.” 32 My argument is that there is an absence of theological language 
that is adequate to articulate this dual reality (and I suggest that Penner’s respondents tend to 
confirm this). There is much good reflection available on the importance of “punctual 
experience” 33 but very little that seeks to integrate that experience within a larger theological 
vision of human transformation. 

In this sense, Loder offers a theological vision that can make sense of both elements of 
faith development. His understanding of the Holy (i.e. God) is resistant to dominant therapeutic 
readings of divine experience while fundamentally christomorphic in its articulation of life 

30 Ibid, 96-99. 

31 Ibid, 96. 

32 Ibid. 

33 See, for example, Kenda Creasy Dean’s excellent chapter, “Hanging Loose: The Art of Detachment’’ where she 
discusses the “de-centring” function of encounters with other-ness and how these experiences create a healthy 
reflexivity that is fundamental to the maturation of faith. See Dean, Almost Christian, 157-184. 
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overcoming death as the normal transfonnational pattern of human growth. “That which is 
unique, set apart, and manifest as new being, reversing and overcoming annihilation expresses 
the graciousness of being-itself. Faith sees that being-itself may be interpreted as ‘God’ and that 
the ultimate manifestation of being-itself is Jesus Christ.” 34 

A crucial element of Loder’s answer to the question of divine presence and action 
concerns the “grounding” of the human spirit. While the language of “ground” may sound 
somewhat outdated, it does point toward something necessary and helpful in any account of 
God’s presence and action in human experience. Specifically, this word calls us to a careful 
attention of ourselves and not simply our experiences as part of the discernment process. A two- 
dimensional reading of human development is resistant to this language because it sees the self 
as grounded in nothing greater than its own constructive powers. But if human identity actually 
depends on a transcendent source then new possibilities emerge for understanding divine action 
within normal human development and experience as opposed to a kind of periodic aberration 
from normal operations. According to Loder, the human spirit “points beyond itself’ to the 
Spirit of God who alone can give the human spirit the gift of intelligibility. 

The logic of the human spirit will always point beyond itself, but by itself it has no ultimate ground 
for itself as spirit without reducing spirit to one of its products, a work of art or a scientific 
advancement. The spirit qua spirit has no way to be nourished, deepened, healed, or given purpose, 
the danger is that the human spirit will be reduced to what it can produce and become consumed by 
its results. So, what is called for is One who is infinitely conscious, intelligent, and intentionally 
creative, whose very presence brings order out of chaos and continually restores the spirit to itself 
as spirit . 15 


34 TTM, 70-71. 

35 TLS, 10. 
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But care needs to be taken to avoid reading Loder as setting aside disruptive 
transformative experience in favour of more immanent, even pantheistic readings of divinity. 
Indeed, Loder’s own experience is a powerful reminder of his valuation of “charismatic” 
encounters with the Spirit of God. Russell Haitch notes, “Charismatic and structuralist concerns 
coalesced in [Loder’s] mind.” 36 Loder’s diagnosis of the transformational capacity of the human 
spirit must always be held alongside his insistence that this very capacity must itself be 
transformed by a redemptive encounter with the Spirit of God. This is due to the fact that the 
human spirit is grounded in negation as a defensive response to the void (Loder’s articulation of 
human brokenness and sin). 

The ego is constructed on the principle that absences, although a necessary part of existence, are to 
be denied and inflicted on the environment through objectification and control, but, from the 
egoistic standpoint, if possible they are to be ‘managed’ not embraced and suffered through. The 
constructive efforts of the ego, creative in themselves, are nevertheless built on its defensive 
structure, and they presuppose negation throughout the ego’s valiant, prepossessing concern for 
survival and long-term satisfaction. 37 

These “defensive structures,” transfonnative though they may be, are precisely what is 
overcome in what Loder calls “redemptive transformation.” This is the “negation of the 
negation” by which the “I” of ego development is transformed into the “not I but Christ” that is 
characteristic of Christian identity. And this, for Loder, is a transformation that begins and ends 
with the love of God. 

It takes a ‘love that surpasses knowledge’ (Eph 3:19) to cast out the fear that reverberates between 
the internal emptiness of persons and the vast emptiness of outer space. To see that this silent 
resonance of emptiness is the obverse side of a love that is so great it can be comprehended only 


36 ffaitch, “Trampling Down Death by Death,” 44. 

37 TTM, 173. 
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from the inside out as human emptiness is filled with all the fullness of God, is to have been 
grasped by the Spirit of God in total transformation. 38 

It is as repentance, trust and self-offering love replace anxiety, fear and self-preservation 
that our spirits are aligned with their true ground, which is the Spirit of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Loder summarizes, “The radical, staggering claims of the Creator Spirit of God, 
mediated through Jesus Christ, take up both the affirmation of life and its inevitable annihilation 
in his cross and resurrection, the ultimate transformation. In Christ, death is put to death, and the 
transformation inherent in the human spirit is itself transformed by the Creator Spirit.” 39 

My argument is that Loder’s theology of transformation offers both an affirmation and 
critique of normal human development alongside an invitation to the redemptive transformation 
offered by the Spirit of God according to the pattern of the life, death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. This will certainly not settle the question of how to diagnose or discern the movements 
of God’s Spirit. But it does offer a coherent theological suggestion regarding the paradigmatic 
shape that the Spirit’s redemptive work takes, and this is important theological starting-point for 
narrating the place of the Holy within the unique developmental challenges of emerging 
adulthood. The conviction behind this entire dissertation has been that there is a link between 
human development and faith development and that this link seems distinctly observable in the 
context of emerging adulthood where significant questions are being asked in both areas. What 
this study has shown is that these are profoundly theological questions. There is certainly much 
more to be said and done in response to the unique challenges of the emerging adult moment. 
What Loder offers, I contend, is a theological bridge between “development” and 


38 TLS, 15. 

39 TLS, 340. 
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“transformation” that can bear the weight of this conversation and direct it Godward. In Loder’s 
words, “The convicting experience is saying, ‘Don't be afraid - trust and live. Live beyond the 
boundaries of the shelters you have built up against the void. Live in the transparency of the self 
with the Holy. ’ The transparent relationship between Christ's nature and ours is the vital nerve, 
the very heart of the truth so thinly disguised, or so nearly revealed, in the transforming 
moment .” 40 

8.3 TRANSFORMATION IN CANADIAN MENNONITE BRETHREN 
CONTEXT 

The end of this dissertation requires a return to the beginning - namely, to the church. 
The place of the Canadian Mennonite Brethren community within this dissertation has been 
muted in nature - it has functioned as a mostly silent observer to a conversation that is occurring 
in its “neighbourhood” and which has implications for it practice. In my introductory chapter I 
suggested that the Mennonite Brethren have embodied, in their collective story, a 
“transformative experience” that has produced a “developmental dilemma.” The tension 
between these two realities has been persistent feature of Mennonite Brethren history and 
continues to pose important questions within contemporary Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
experience. At this point, then, I return to this community as a reference point for the insights 
that have been gleaned along the way. They will function, here at the conclusion, in an 
illustrative capacity regarding the applicability of Loder’s theological vision. I have suggested 
that Loder offers a thick understanding of transformation and I propose that this understanding is 
useful both for understanding faith development among emerging adults and for clarifying our 


40 TTM, 121 . 
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theological vocabulary around the kinds of growth and change we call for within multiple 
aspects of congregational life. 41 

8.3.1 Transformation: A Load-Bearing Term 

There is, of course, no systematic way of diagnosing an entire church’s understanding 
of transformation. What is clear in examining the contemporary Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
church setting is that the word “transformation” bears considerable weight and functions as one 
of the key aspirations that shapes our denominational life. The mission statement of Canadian 
Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches speaks of existing for the purpose of “multiplying 
Christ-centred churches to see Canada transformed by the good news of Jesus Christ.” While the 
ambition to transform a nation may seem naive, the link between the concept of transformation 
and the specific practices of this denominational body has been made clear. The most obvious 
indicator of this link is the recent implementation of the “Church Transformation Survey” 42 
which has been presented as the key tool by which denominational activities will be evaluated 
and funded. 43 Through this survey, our denominational leadership aims, “to track how 
transformation is actually happening. One of our goals is to better equip and support MB 
churches to move toward greater health and spiritual transformation as we join together on 


41 Since I am a member of the Canadian Mennonite Brethren Church I will use first-person pronouns in my 
description and evaluation. 

42 The survey questions are accessible through the published summary posted on the denominational website. URL: 
http://www.mennonitebrethren.ca/wp-content/uploads/2015/09/CCMBC-Church-Transformation-Survey-Results- 
2015.pdf [accessed 31 May 2016] 

43 The published summary of the aims of this survey reads as follows: “This survey helps us to gain a better 
understanding of how we can equip and support churches across Canada as we join together on mission. The survey 
will show us common areas of need as well as effective ministry across the country. Our hope is to use the 
information we receive to shape ministry resourcing efforts and the strategic allocation of ministry development 
resources.” URL: http://www.mennonitebrethren.ca/news/mb-church-transformation-survey-2016/ [accessed 30 
May 2016] 
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mission.” 44 The survey was administered for the first time in summer of 2015 and was taken by 
144 pastors and church leaders. The response rate was 57% of those who were invited to 
participate. 45 At minimum then, a significant portion of contemporary Canadian Mennonite 
Brethren leadership has been encouraged to see the word “transformation” as fundamentally 
linked to both denominational direction and congregational health. Transformation, we can 
safely conclude, is a term that is asked to bear considerable weight when it comes to the 
collective aspirations of the Canadian Mennonite Brethren. 

Yet one of the most striking observations to be made with respect to this survey is the 
absence of a guiding definition of the word “transformation.” The word is used 55 times in an 
11-page online survey. It is ubiquitous in each of the published summaries of the first round of 
data collection. 46 Participation in the survey itself is described as joining a “transformational 
movement.” Yet the term is never defined. We have seen that transformation is central to the 
mission of the Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches and the word is explicitly 
identified as the terminological link between that mission and the denomination’s collective 
practices. In other words, as Canadian Mennonite Brethren we have publicly stated that we are 
about transformation and that we will evaluate our denominational practices and services based 
on whether they are contributing to transformation. And yet we have never explicitly described 
what is meant by the term. It could be that the meaning of the term is taken as transparently 
obvious. A more likely explanation is that there is a tacit definition of the term that is obscured 

44 The survey conceptualizes transformation in three broad spheres: Personal Transformation, Church 
Transformation and World Transformation, though there is no precise description of the boundaries between them. 
URL: http://www.mennonitebrethren.ca/news/mb-church-transformation-survey/ [accessed 30 May 2016] 

45 To contextualize these numbers, the Canadian Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches is comprised of 
around 250 chinches. 

46 Several summaries and interpretations of the data have been published online by conference leadership. See 
URL: http://www.mennonitebrethren.ca/news/mb-church-transformation-survey-2016/ 

URL: http://www.mennonitebrethren.ca/news/mb-church-transformation-survey/ [accessed 31 May 2016] 
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by its repeated and unreflective usage. I offer the following as a brief terminological excavation 
that will both add clarity to this key element of our shared vocabulary and demonstrate the need 
for a thicker definition of transformation. 

8.3.2 Unpacking a Tacit Definition 

The survey is comprised of twenty questions or statements and it is through a close 
reading of these that we can arrive at a tacit definition of transformation. I offer this reading as 
an affirmation both of the importance of transformation and the need for a theologically rich 
definition that can inform congregational life. The first survey question has to do with the 
“centrality of the gospel” and respondents were asked to evaluate how often a churchgoer would 
be exposed to a clear declaration of the gospel coupled with an invitation to respond. The 
progression of declaration-invitation-response could indicate a fairly typical evangelical 
understanding of what I have earlier noted as the crisis conversion model that has historically 
guided the Mennonite Brethren. This interpretation seems warranted given that the question 
assumes that it is at a church gathering that the gospel will be presented and the invitation to 
respond will be offered. In other words, the gospel is seen as something that is declared publicly 
and responded to publicly. In terms of our emerging definition of transformation, it is clear that 
crucial significance is attached to the first encounter and response to the gospel (what I have 
earlier describe as the “transformative experience” that animates Mennonite Brethren 
imagination). More than this, gospel centrality seems to function as a theological indicator of 
church health and vitality. This is evident given the apologetic flavour of the second question 
which asks respondents to evaluate their churches based on whether they “equip believers to 
explain the basis of their hope in Christ.” The verbs within these two questions (declare, invite, 
respond, explain) lend themselves to interpretations that reinforce what James K.A. Smith has 
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called a “cognitivist anthropology” that prioritizes the rational content of the gospel and the 
individual’s assent. 47 There is no distinction made between what response would look like for 
adults as compared to children but the terminology seems to allow for both. 48 My suggestion is 
that this distinction needs to be more explicit given the way that transformation and development 
have jostled for space within the history of the Mennonite Brethren (see Chapter 1). 

The next question is framed by the heading “Discipleship Process” and invites 
respondents to consider whether their churches have concrete processes in the area of 
discipleship. 49 If gospel centrality speaks to the priority the Mennonite Brethren place on the 
first decisive encounter with and commitment to the person of Christ, discipleship speaks to the 
ongoing element of transformation that comprises the Christian life. The acknowledgement that 
discipleship and transformation are linked is crucial yet there is little suggestion of what might 
comprise the transformation that is envisioned. A list of initiatives is offered which implicitly 
suggests a set of indicators that discipleship is taking place. This list includes things like Bible 
reading, evangelism training, engagement with suffering people, financial generosity, small 
group membership, prayer initiatives and short-term mission programs. And while each of these 
elements of Christian life might be evidence of transformation or may have transformational 
potential embedded within them, they do not define a discipleship process if that process is 
understood as a patterned progression toward an articulated and agreed-upon destination. There 
is an inherent teleology embedded within the tenn “discipleship process” and, if Loder is right, 


47 Smith warns, “Because the church buys into a cognitivist anthropology, it adopts a stunted pedagogy that is 
fixated on the mind. So rather than calling into question this reductionistic picture of the human person, the church 
simply tries to feed different ideas through the same intellectual IV.” See Smith, Desiring the Kingdom , 43. 

48 1 would suggest, however, that given the historical struggles of the Mennonite Brethren around the question of 
childhood conversion and later baptism, it would be wise to offer some clarity on this point. 

49 “Discipleship” is also left somewhat vaguely defined. The guidance that is offered suggests that “A key indicator 
of a transformed life is continual growth in Christ-likeness.” URL: http://www.mennonitebrethren.ca/wp- 
content/uploads/2015/09/CCMBC-Church-Transformation-Survey-Results-2015.pdf [accessed 31 May 2016] 
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that teleology is transformational in nature and cruciform in shape. But if that teleology is never 
rendered explicit and if the transformational character of Christian growth is never articulated, 
the Mennonite Brethren will be prone to vague moralistic readings of the shape of Christian 
living that do little to define what we are aiming toward. 

Under the heading of Church Transformation, the key metrics appear to be 
congregational priorities in the area of prayer (healing prayer is specifically named), the 
encouragement of believer’s baptism, the discovery and deployment of spiritual gifts, being 
filled with the Holy Spirit, support for the MB Confession of Faith, and the practice of 
congregational discernment. There is a focused question on whether congregations have a 
defined “congregational care process” but there is little explanation offered beyond the 
introductory note, “The church is a place of life transformation as people encounter a caring 
community of Christ followers.” It could be that “life transformation” and “congregational care” 
are seen as sufficiently transparent terms. But it would be worth exploring what kinds of 
transformation are enabled by the experience of belonging within a caring community. Again, 
the assumption seems to be that the content of transformation is stable and that the salient 
questions simply concern how to enable it to happen. 

A prominent set of questions in the Transformation Survey has to do with the topic of 
leadership. Indeed, it seems instructive that four out of twenty questions concern this much- 
discussed element of congregational life. The first question has to do with the perceived 
resilience of pastoral leadership and the offered criteria are professional development 
opportunities, peer support networks and regular performance reviews. Pastoral resilience is 
described as a “crucial component of seeing churches transformed” yet the specific link to 
transformation and the specific nature of that transformation is not defined. Subsequent 
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questions call for “Spirit-filled board members,” and plans for “identifying and developing future 
leaders who show evidence of gifts and/or calling.” Clearly our tacit definition of transfonnation 
is linked heavily with the question of leadership health and development. But again, it is unclear 
how leadership is specifically linked to transformation. Indeed, it seems equally plausible to 
read the prominence of leadership-focused questions as having to do with institutional survival 
or what Loder has described as the “socialized pattern maintenance” that itself needs to be 
transformed due to its entropic nature. 50 I do not suggest that a leadership focus is necessarily 
oriented toward socialization, but neither is it transparent why leadership health and succession 
should be taken as inevitable indicators of transformation. Loder’s distinction between 
socialization and transformation is of vital importance on this point because it distinguishes 
between institutional maintenance from the presence of the Spirit while accounting for both. 

The survey moves on to consider the presence or absence of “multiplication initiatives” 
within local church settings. Multiplication is another term that has acquired a prominent place 
within our denominational vocabulary in recent years. Recall that the denominational mission 
statement indicates that we “exist to multiply Christ-centred churches to see Canada transformed 
by the good news of Jesus Christ.” Willy Refiner, former executive director of the Canadian 
Conference of Mennonite Brethren Churches, in a summary of this mission statement notes, 

In 1888, the first Canadian MB church was established in Winkler, Manitoba. Since then, we’ve 
continued to express our missional impulse through the work of the local church... It’s natural 
then, to talk about ourselves as a multiplying movement. As we partner with God in proclaiming 
the good news of Jesus to millions of Canadians who don’t know Christ, we focus on the task of 
multiplication.” 51 


50 Loder, Educational Ministry in the Logic of the Spirit, 12. 

51 Willy Reimer, “Unpacking the Mission We All Share,” Mennonite Brethren Herald (April 1, 2015) 
URL: http://mbherald.com/unpacking-the-mission-we-all-share/ [accessed 31 May 2016] 
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It is clear, based on this summary that there is a deep connection between the MB 
understanding of mission and the term “multiplication.” This term refers mainly to the 
denomination’s efforts in church planting but care has been taken to present multiplication as a 
“mindset” that describes a posture or approach to Christian living. 52 

This survey supports this posture as the multiplication question is followed quickly by a 
final set of questions concerning “community impact” and “global mission.” The emphasis is on 
our churches taking “spiritual responsibility” for their surrounding communities and “engaging 
in what God is doing in global ministry.” Evidence of transformation in this area includes 
activities like supporting the denominational mission board, hosting promotional events, and 
having standing local committees devoted to the cause of global mission. An interesting 
additional criterion is a church’s commitment that their lead-pastor “have an on-site experience 
in global missions.” In terms of the transformational content of this kind of experience, it seems 
to be of a promotional variety. Churches will be more committed to the work of global mission 
if their leadership has had first-hand experience of the impact of global mission efforts. This is 
not to dismiss the transformational potential of those experiences in and of themselves, but that 
potential is not explicitly named in the survey. The rationale for short-term mission trips is that 
they are “strategic in cultivating awareness and support for global mission partnership with your 
congregation.” 53 But consensus seems to be gathering that the transformational impact of short - 


52 Reimer, in an address at Gathering 2014 (the biannual national assembly of the Canadian Mennonite Brethren), 
responded to the persistent questions around the term multiplication and its perceived emphasis on numbers. 
“Multiplying is a mindset, not a number. The kingdom of God is always growing as the people of God share the life 
of God. Jesus is always multiplying - with bread and fish... and lives!” 

URL: http://mbherald.com/gathering-2014-multiplying-mission-2/ [accessed 31 May 2016] 

53 URL: http://www.mennonitebrethren.ca/wp-content/uploads/2015/09/CCMBC-Church-Transformation-Survey- 
Results-2015.pdf [accessed 2 June 2016] 
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term mission trips is typically tilted toward the participants themselves. 54 The absence of a clear 
signal that this is part of the value of short-term mission work represents a missed opportunity to 
name a key transformational experience, especially in the lives of teenagers and young adults 
who are often uniquely sensitive to encounters with otherness as a moment of contact with the 
Spirit of God. 

In reflecting upon what we can learn about the tacit Canadian Mennonite Brethren 
understanding of transformation from this survey, it is perhaps instructive to consider what is 
missing. What kinds of activities do not appear as denominational leadership seek to “track 
transformation” within our churches? The two most obvious gaps are in the areas of education 
and worship, surely crucial functions with tremendous transformational potential for the long 
stretch of Christian living that follows first commitment. Aside from a perfunctory reference to 
the Confession of Faith as part of a list of indicators of congregational health, there is no 
recognition that transformation has any theological content whatsoever. And the complete 
absence of any reference to corporate worship seems especially curious given the vibrant 
conversation that is taking place on the link between worship practices and the collective 
imagination. 55 Finally, there seems to be no recognition in this survey of any aspect of the 


54 Kenda Creasy Dean, for example, suggests “The real gift of the church mission trip is seldom the porch that was 
built or the gutters that were replaced, though these are often graciously received. The gifts of these decentering 
encounters with ‘otherness’ - the human other and the Divine Other - is faithful reflexivity, a kind of self-awareness 
that allows us to momentarily view ourselves and others from a new vantage point as we watch God work.” See 
Dean, Almost Christian, 159. Kent Annan suggests that “Short-term missions done well can transform our 
imaginations and change us for life, but when done poorly... they can become cheap compassion and turn into 
poverty tourism which exploits the very people we want to help.” See Kent Annan, Slow Kingdom Coming: 
Practices for Doing Justice, Loving Mercy and Walking Humbly in the World (Downers Grove: InterVarsity Press, 
2016), 73. 

55 James K.A. Smith has argued for a “liturgical anthropology” in which humans are formed primordially by their 
loves (rather than their thoughts or beliefs). The formation of human loves occurs primarily through "thick habits” 
which have a liturgical function - “they are a certain species of ritual practice that aim to do nothing less than shape 
our identity by shaping our desire for what we envision as the kingdom - the ideal of human flourishing.” All of 
this leads Smith to posit worship as one of the most vital elements of the church’s mission. “Worship,” he suggests, 
“is the crucial incubator for hatching Christian accounts of the world.” See Smith, Desiring the Kingdom , 87, 224. 
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developmental conversation that has been the subject of this dissertation. There seem to be few 
terminological handles for linking our collective understanding of transformation to the 
contextual question of passing on the faith in developmentally and theologically appropriate 
ways. Indeed a fair summary of the tacit definition of transformation embedded within the 
Transformation Survey might be hard to distinguish from a few theological affirmations, a more- 
or-less healthy church experience and a priority on church planting and global mission. My 
quarrel is not with any of these elements as such. I simply fail to see them as coherent answers 
to the question: What do the Canadian Mennonite Brethren mean when they talk about 
transformation? Given the weight that we have asked this word to bear, I think we need to do 
better and I suggest that Loder offers important resources toward this end. 

8.3.3 Toward a “Thickened” Theology of Transformation 

My suggestion, by way of conclusion, is that we need a definition of this crucial term 
that does not consign us to reinforcing a fundamental tension that has surfaced repeatedly in 
within the Mennonite Brethren story. Whether that tension is described as being between 
transformation and development, between supernatural and natural causation, between 
conversion and discipleship, we need theological language to help us name the presence and 
action of God within the process of Christian formation. I have suggested in this dissertation that 
Loder’s theology of transformation offers a coherent and robust means of articulating the 
dynamics of Christian change and growth over the course of the human lifespan. This definition 
offers terminological space for affirming both the punctual (even disruptive) movements of 
God’s Spirit and the steady, incremental progressions that characterizes so much of faith 
development. To be clear: I am suggesting that Loder gives us theological permission to apply 
the word transformation to both. 
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We have seen that Loder’s neo-Chalcedonian metaphysic sees transformational 


dynamics at work in the normal patterns of human development and can thus account for the 
patterned, predictable ways that faith takes root and changes over the course of the lifespan. 
Likewise, Loder’s model accounts for the possibility of, indeed the need for, those 
transformations themselves to be transformed by the Spirit of God in more radical and disruptive 
ways as normal human development is revealed as grounded in negation. In both cases these 
dynamics are cruciform in shape and relational in nature as decisively revealed in the 
incarnation, death and resurrection of Christ. This understanding of transformation offers a clear 
answer to the question of the end toward which it is directed, namely the reciprocation of the 
love of God. Loder names two barriers to giving this love - the first is the fear of absorption into 
the other such that the “I” is lost, the second is the fear of ultimate rejection and abandonment 
(i.e. death). 56 The first corresponds roughly with the beginning of life and the need for healthy 
forms of attachment. The second corresponds with the end of life and the prospect of ultimate 
loss. A love that is strong enough to “let us be” while faithful enough to preserve us through the 
void - this is the kind of love that, for Loder, can only be offered by the Spirit of God. “Under 
divine initiative, convictional knowing is an inherently four-dimensional and transformational 
act of love.” 57 

We can see, then, how naming the sources and shape of Christian transformation is a 
vital for articulating a vision for Christian growth that addresses the entire human lifespan. The 
Canadian Mennonite Brethren can benefit from paying theological attention to their usage of this 
term and offer a vision of Christian living that goes beyond a call to conversion and subsequent 


56 TTM, 174. 

57 Ibid, 180. 
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mission activity. A vision of transformation that is hospitable to the developmental questions 
considered in this dissertation is vital, especially considering the widely noted disengagement 
from the church at precisely the point of the transition to adulthood. I would suggest that one 
contributing factor to this disengagement is likely a received vision of the Christian life that is 
not equipped to address the developmental pressures of this stage of life nor the cultural 
pressures of a contested religious identity in a post-Christian context. More significantly, I see in 
the tacit definition of transformation on offer within the Canadian Mennonite Brethren, a process 
that can deal with our sin and motivate us for mission work but has less to offer when it comes to 
our fear, our death, and our longing to know the love of God in greater depth over the course of a 
lifetime. On each of these measures, a four-dimensional vision of transformation offers 
increased resources for addressing the totality of our lives without sacrificing existing Mennonite 
Brethren theological priorities. More specifically, we can account for the transformative nature 
of the entire range of human experience without perpetuating the “memorized faith” which 
sparked our origins and has haunted us ever since. 

8.4 CONCLUSION AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

This dissertation has sought to consider the relationship between human and faith 
development in the context of a particular cultural conversation on the perception of faith loss in 
transition to adulthood. This has been approached as part of the interpretive task of practical 
theology whereby the theological horizon of the problem is sought and rendered explicit in the 
midst of an interdisciplinary conversation. I have used the Canadian Mennonite Brethren church 
as an illustrative community for two reasons. First, this community demonstrates the apparent 
tension between transformation and development that is evident throughout the conversation on 
faith formation among young adults. Second, theological conclusions cannot be offered in ways 
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that are deaf to ecclesial contexts. As James McClendon has observed, “Doctrine is not 
manufactured by theologians to be marketed by churches or pastors. It is the church that must 
(and does) ask questions and seek answers.” 58 So I have asked my questions and offered my 
conclusions with this church community in view, even though that community is not the specific 
focus of the research. It has functioned, rather as a set of ecclesial bookends that frame this 
work, in the first case to pose the question, in the last case to test the answers. 

The first two chapters focused on the delayed adulthood thesis which has gained 
increased traction in many Western contexts over the past two decades. This phenomenon has 
raised a number of important questions regarding the nature of human development, the validity 
of stage theory and the contested nature of the concept of adulthood. In drawing together 
influential psychological and sociological understandings of human development I noted the 
theme of integrating increasing complexity that is inherent in the process of coming of age. This 
theme holds whether it is the individual’s innate cognitive or emotional capacities that are under 
consideration or whether the focus is on role identification within social and political systems. In 
other words, whether development is cast in the language of developmental psychology or 
sociology, whether the subject is moral reasoning or socially-mediated life scripts, the individual 
is still tasked with the burden and opportunity of integration. In terms of conceptualizing a 
prominent contemporary experience of the transition to adulthood I considered Arnett’s theory of 
emerging adulthood which has been posited as a new life stage situated between adolescence and 
adulthood. While legitimate questions remain regarding the validity of stage theory in general 


58 James Wm. McClendon Jr., Doctrine: Systematic Theology, vol. 2 (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1994), 24. 
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and the scope of emerging adulthood in particular, I judged this theory to offer a useful way of 
articulating an important contemporary experience of the process of coming-of-age. 

From here I moved to consider the widely-noted observation that religious faith is in 
decline among those making the transition to adulthood. While interpretations of the data vary, 
there seems to be little doubt that emerging adulthood represents a “dip” in terms of religious 
affiliation and participation. Whether that represents a permanent loss or a somewhat typical 
aspect of taking one’s place as an adult is a subject of ongoing debate. Drawing on the research 
of Christian Smith I argued that a cultural context that prioritizes individual autonomy as 
definitive of adulthood and sees differentiation from contexts of formation as evidence of that 
autonomy will produce much of the slippage that we are seeing in terms of the durability of 
Christian conviction and practice. But more important than this is the way in which the current 
anxiety around the faith of young adults betrays the character of the faith that they have observed 
in the generations preceding them. It is clear that there are unique challenges with respect to the 
question of religious faith among emerging adults, but those problems may have less to do with 
generational analysis and more do with a particular culturally-distorted, juvenilized form of 
Christian faith that Smith has described as Moralistic Therapeutic Deism. 

The diagnosis of these faith-developmental challenges led to a reconsideration of James 
Fowler’s widely-cited and influential Faith Development Theory. Fowler’s model offers a 
hierarchical, structural model of faith development that culminates in forms of faith that are 
capable of integrating both personal identity and inter-religious disagreement. Borrowing 
heavily from Erikson’s stage theory, Fowler offers a reading of faith development that sees faith 
progressing in concert with other human faculties like cognition, emotional health and moral 
reasoning. Indeed, one of the most radical arguments embedded within Fowler’s theory is that 
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faith itself is a universal human capacity that is exercised with or without adherence to a specific 
religious tradition (indeed the model seems to culminate in a view that transcends particular 
religious traditions). I judged Fowler’s model to helpfully diagnose crucial elements of how 
faith is experienced over time, particularly his first four stages that culminate in a reflective faith 
that is aware of its existence in a contested space and exercised by a responsible actor. But 
Fowler’s view of faith as a human capacity for meaning making and the object of faith as 
“shared objects of value and power” that are hallowed by communities seems to render the 
personhood and agency of God invisible at best and non-existent at worst. The strengths of 
Fowler’s model in describing human experience combined with the weakness of Fowler’s model 
in offering an intelligible theological vision point toward the need for a distinctly theological 
account of human change and faith development. 

This led, finally, to my re-appropriation of the work of James Loder, whose theology of 
transformation offers both a thick four-dimensional account of human experience as well as an 
analogical reading of the relationship between the divine-human relationship and the relationship 
between transformation and human development. This theological vision, I have suggested, is 
sufficient in both scope and depth to account for the developmental challenges noted in this 
dissertation. More than this, Loder’s vision points beyond flat two-dimensional readings of 
those challenges that culminate only in an individual’s accommodation to a socially constructed 
environment. In place of this vision, Loder calls for a transformational encounter with the Spirit 
of God; an encounter that produces both the mundane ecstasy of faithful change as well as the 
climactic hope of the life and love of God overcoming the void. This alone can answer Loder’s 
penetrating question, “What is a lifetime and why do we live it?” The answer: “A lifetime is an 
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unfinished act of God’s love; it is intended that we complete that act by returning ourselves to 


God, directly and through others, in love.” 59 

This is not of course, to end the discussion. What this dissertation has offered is 
essentially the first stage in the practical theological conversation on this important topic. I have 
shown the relevance of Loder’s vision of transformation to a contemporary practical theological 
problem - the question of faith development among emerging adults - and have argued that his 
definition of transformation is worth a fresh consideration. More specifically, I would suggest 
that Loder’s five-part transformational pattern could be applied and clarified in any number of 
practical settings, not least among theologians and practitioners working with youth or young 
adults. There are a number of useful areas in which Loder’s theology could be clarified in the 
years ahead. In many ways this work is still in its infancy due to the fact that Loder is not widely 
known and his work has not been deeply engaged by contemporary scholarship. There is 
evidence that this work is beginning but much more remains to be done. 60 I will mention two 
key areas for further research. 

I see an important need to bring Loder’s understanding of “conviction” and 
“convictional experience” into conversation with McClendon and Smith’s definition of 
convictions as persistent, identity-constituting beliefs. 61 Loder’s usage of “conviction” is 
designed to argue for the need for a Convictor which is crucial to his four-dimensional vision of 
reality. McClendon and Smith are seeking a definition that can name human subjectivity and 
offer a terminological meeting space for those of differing convictions. Both motivations, I 


59 TLS, 342. 

60 The child theology movement is one field in which Loder’s theology has been critically engaged. See Wright and 
White, eds.. The Logic of the Spirit in Human Thought and Experience. 

61 McClendon and Smith, Convictions , 5. 
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would suggest, are uniquely relevant in a post-Christian context where convictions, especially 
religious convictions, are assumed to be contested. Loder’s notion of conviction needs to be 
interrogated around its implication for inter-religious dialogue. Does it contain a latent 
imperialism that will shut down conversation or does it offer a clarified starting point for more 
honest dialogue? McClendon and Smith’s definition needs to be asked whether religious 
conviction can authentically be described with the question of God bracketed out. Both 
definitions acknowledge the role of human construction in the formation of conviction, though 
this is more transparent in McClendon and Smith. Loder’s persistent question is “Where is God 
in that?” and this could be a useful starting point for some comparative work between two 
theological approaches that lean heavily on the vocabulary of “conviction.” 

A further area in which this research could be extended is in the area of communal 
practices. More specifically, questions need to be asked regarding whether Loder’s notion of 
transformation would apply at the level of shared practices. Loder’s primary focus was the 
relationship between epistemology and convictional experience. He was eager to rearticulate 
human knowledge as a potentially transformative encounter as opposed to a two-dimensional 
exercise in scientific exploration. Because of this, there is an obvious epistemological bias in 
Loder’s work. He is interested in re-narrating the enterprise of human knowing according to the 
grammar of transformation. But much work needs to be done in the area of applying this 
transformational logic to specific practices, within specific communities and evaluating its 
utility. The scope of Loder’s work is vast and it remains to be seen whether it can be “localized” 
and particularized in ways that illuminate his basic thesis. 

That thesis, by way of conclusion, suggests that the human spirit is connected to the 
Spirit of God and the evidence of this connection is its transformative capacities. And this 
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transformation is cruciform in shape - it always involves a confrontation with death and a 
revelation of the hope of resurrection, a hope that casts out fear and frees us to love as we are 
loved and to trust this love will endure beyond the grave. This vision is big enough to address all 
stages of life but is uniquely relevant to the developmental moment of emerging adulthood - a 
point on the journey in which the young are invited to consider human identity and purpose in 
new, decisive and potentially transformative ways. 


His Spiritual Presence... has transformed the cross and void. Therefore, from a 
standpoint of Christian conviction, we do not have to be afraid of plunging in ourselves; we will 
be greeted not by empty silence but by relief, joy, and the recognition that he is there. 62 


62 TTM, 120-121. 
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